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I.—THE INTERPRETATION OF THE TIMAEUS. 
I, 


So entziickt uns denn auch in diesem Fall, wie in den Uebrigen, am Plato die 
heilige Scheu, womit er sich der Natur nahert, die Vorsicht womit er sie 
gleichsam nur umtastet und bei naherer Bekanntschaft vor ihr sogleich wieder 
zuriicktritt, jenes Erstaunen, das, wie er selbst sagt, den Philosophen so gut 
kleidet.—GoOETHE. 


Dans les développements qu’il y donne, il me permettra de regretter que 
1a, comme il lui arrive d’ordinaire en pareille matiére, il se soit trop asservi aux 
formes philosophiques du jour, et que... il ne perce pas d’outre en outre, une 
fois pour toutes, ces expressions vagues et vaines, ces métaphores abstraites 
qui donnent un air de réalité 4 ce qui n’est que le nuage subtilisé du raisonne- 
ment.—SAINTE-BEUVE. Review of Rémusat’s Saint Anselme. 


If Mr. Herbert Spencer should turn from a perusal of Archer- 
Hind’s deduction of the pantheistic idealism latent in the Timaeus 
to Jowett’s brilliant but somewhat elusive essay on the philosopher 
of the fourth century B. C., or to Grote’s faithful but barren sum- 
mary, he would probably be confirmed in a scepticism similar to 
that which he has publicly expressed regarding the multiple mean- 
ings of Sanscrit roots. A work that, after exercising the ingenuity 
of commentators for two thousand years, still presents such Protean 
aspects to three disciplined modern minds, can hardly, he would 
argue, have contained any very definite or profitable meaning from 
the start. And his readers would doubtless readily acquiesce in 
this easy view. But those who, like Coleridge,’ “ have no insight 
into the possibility of a man so eminently wise, using words with 
such half-meanings to himself as must perforce pass into no mean- 


1 Biog. Lit. chap. XII. 
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ing to his readers,” will be inclined to examine the conditions of 
the problem more closely and see whether they have ever really 
been complied with. The Timaeus isan admittedly obscure work, 
covering a vast range of topics, and composed in a style that com- 
bines many of the special peculiarities of poetry and philosophy. 
Much of its matter is obviously allegorical. Much of its expres- 
sion is certainly colored by allusion to other utterances of Plato 
and his contemporaries. The full significance of such a compo- 
sition can never be expressed in a series of metaphysical formulas, 
however happy. It can never be adequately rendered by mere 
literal translation into the misleading connotations of an alien 
vocabulary. It cannot be brought out by epigrammatic contrasts 
between the guesses of the primitive philosopher and the verified 
knowledge of the modern man of science. The work must be 
replaced in the medium where it grew. Its thought and feeling 
must be viewed through the moral, literary and religious atmos- 
phere of its time. And all in its expression that strikes oddly on 
unfamiliar ears must be interpreted by definite and detailed com- 
parison with other writings of the same author and age. It is not 
claimed that the following paper realizes this high ideal of an 
adequate historical, literary and psychological interpretation of 
Plato’s great philosophic poem. My object is merely to avail 
myself of the occasion of the publication of Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
convenient edition, in order to offer the English student of the 
three interpretations now open to him, some further aids to a full 
enjoyment and appreciation of a much neglected masterpiece. 
Of the three commentators referred to, Grote alone has assigned 
due weight to the influence of Plato’s preconceived moral and 
religious ideas on his scientific statements. Jowett alone has 
brought out the fluid and purely literary character of many utter- 
ances which Grote accepts in bald literalness, and Mr. Archer- 
Hind allegorizes for the purpose of metaphorical construction. 
Mr. Archer-Hind alone has attempted to exhibit the philosophic 
framework which Plato has clothed with Pythagorean poetry and 
fourth-century science. For this he deserves all credit. But his 
exposition is based on the fatal misconception of the Hegelian 
school, that great works of the human spirit, whether in literature, 
art or action, can be adequately accounted for by abstract formulas. 
Instead of allowing the Timaeus to grow out of the dominant 
feelings, beliefs and literary methods of Plato’s maturest time, he 
pieces it together out of a series of metaphysical propositions. 
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Each of the three chief pre-Socratics is made the symbol of an 
idea that is to be ingeniously dovetailed into the final formula of 
a Platonic creed. ‘And now,” he says (Introd. p. 12), “ we have 
lying before us the materials out of which, with the aid of a hint 
or two gained from Sokrates, Plato was to construct an idealistic 
philosophy.” ' But asa matter of fact the extant fragments of 
these philosophers do not supply, us with such materials. Neither 
Mr. Archer-Hind, nor Zeller, nor Lassalle, nor anybody else, really 
knows whether Heracieitus’ fire was a symbol or an element. We 
do not know the relative importance in Parmenides’ doctrine 
of Being, of merely imaginative Pantheism on the one hand, 
and of the logical ambiguity of the copula on the other.2 We 
are quite unable to reconstruct the true order of the cycles in 
Empedocles’ Sphaerus, and we do not really know what Anaxa- 
goras meant by his vois. Plato makes these writers, as he does 
Protagoras, Gorgias, and Socrates, the dramatic mouthpieces of 
ideas he wishes to bring on the stage. It is impossible to say how 
far these ideas were really involved in their writings, how far they 
were due to the interpretative ingenuity of the Sophists and popu- 
lar teachers, how far to the still subtler ingenuity of Plato himself. 
We can only do as Plato does, “let them go since they are absent,” 
and take up the problems of the dialogues ourselves. 

The abstract method, however, treats the chief dialogues as it 
does the pre-Socratic thinkers. Each is made the representative 
of one generalized barren thought, and these thoughts are then 
ingeniously combined in the framework of the Timaeus. The 
Sophist, we are told, frees us from ideas of relation, the Philebus 
from ideas of evil; the Theaetetus teaches us that material objects 
are the perceptions of finite souls. Even if we concede these more 
than dubious propositions to be true, this is to make literary criti- 
cism very easy. The Sophist and the Theaetetus, to any one who 
takes them in their entirety, are an effort to free Athenian dialectic 
from the logical cavils based, or assumed to be based, on the 
alternative philosophies of Being and Becoming. The Philebus 


1 This is the old method of Diogenes Laertius: te éxotjoato Te 
*Hpak/ecteiwy Adywv Kai Kai 

*Mr. Archer-Hind apparentiy does not think that the ambiguity of the 
copula, the relation of eiva: to évta, expressions like évtwe and ru dvrt, and 
similar verbal trifles, have anything to do with that philosophy of Being among 
the Greeks, wherewith Hobbes, Bentham, Buckle, Mill, and Matthew Arnold 
have made merry. 
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is an attempt to refute a merely hedonistic ethic by means of a 
close psychological analysis of pleasure and pain, and by bringing 
the idea of good in human life into correlation with our concep- 
tions of the order, design, and harmony of the cosmos. All these 
dialogues and many others are marked by a bitter polemic against 
materialism and ethical and religious scepticism. In order to 
express the heart and mind of Plato, then, as revealed in these 
writings, we must say, not that he undertook to reconcile Being 
and Becoming, which means just nothing, but that he endeavored 
to cut a clear path for logic through the maze of quibbles that the 
Sophists and clever young Athenians had created by playing with 
the catchwords of current philosophies. We must say, not that 
he undertook to construct a system of Pantheistic idealism, but 
that he employed all the resources of his consummate literary skill 
alternately in persiflage of dogmatic materialism and in lofty 
reprobation of outworn and immoral orthodoxies; not that he 
made the idea of Good the summum genus of a scheme of ideas, 
but that he intentionally confounded his highest ethical aspira- 
tions with his most beautiful cosmological imaginings, by symboliz- 
ing in the one word rdyaééy his ideal of a reorganized society 
disciplined and guided for good, and his vision of the ungrudging 
goodness that created the heavens and the earth: L’amor che 
muove il sole e l’altre stelle. In short, before attempting to 
expound a systematic Platonism, we must recognize, and through- 
out our exposition we must bear in mind, that in Plato the instinct 
of metaphysical construction was controlled by two instincts at 
least equally strong, the fiery zeal of the moral reformer and the 
consummate skill of the literary artist. The form of expression and 
its ethical suggestions to other minds are quite as important to 
Plato as the thought. When Aristotle wrote the characteristic 
words pév oxomeiv cai rd mas Set A€éyew od phy padddv 
ye }} rd mas exe (Met. 1030a, 27), he doubtless had his teacher in 
mind, whose principle and practice are expressed in the no less 
characteristic saying 1é pi) Kadds Aéyeww od pdvoy eis abrd rovTo mAnpper€s, 
GAAG kal Kaxdy Te tais Wuyais (Phaedo 115 E). 

This constant concern for the ethical suggestions of his language 
is too often overlooked by the interpreters of Plato. It is because, 
as Protagoras says,’ it is safer for our whole lives to assert that 
some pleasures are good and others bad; it is because the law- 
giver by custom, praise and argument must persuade the youth 


Protag. 351 D. 
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that the seeming delightfulness of wrongdoing is a delusion (Leges 
662 C); it is for these reasons, and not through logical confusion, 
as Grote thinks, that Plato in the Philebus insists on fastening the 
epithets false and true to pleasures, and refuses to employ the 
utilitarian formula that pleasure gua pleasure is the good. In 
these matters he thinks first of what it is best and safest to say, 
and secondly of what we actually believe or can demonstrate.' 
In fact, in default of proof, he would venture én’ dyadé Wevdecba 
mpos tous véous (Laws 663 D), regardless of Aristotle’s warning that 
the simple truth is best not only for knowledge but for practice.’ 
Again, the would-be systematic expositor of Plato must beware 
lest his system lead him to exaggerate the dogmatism of his 
author. Cicero was nearly right in claiming Plato for an Academic 
Sceptic. It was only in essential matters of morals and religion 
that, like his great Roman admirer, he bade that froward academy 
be silent.* The contents of dogmatic Platonism may almost be 
summed up in the single sentence as xpi didocodeiv Kai dperis émipe- 
AcioGa.* He will not insist on the doctrine of dydyrnots and innate 
mathematical ideas.* The supra-cosmic vision of the Phaedrus is 
perhaps a jest.° God only knows the truth of the conceptions 
shadowed forth by the image of the quadripartite line and the 
strange prisoners of the cave.” No sensible man will insist on the 
details of the eschatology of the Phaedo (114 D). The assurance 
of a God were needful to define with confidence the mortal and 
immortal part of the soul.* The constitution of the Republic 
and Laws may be the true one, but we can say only that it is at 
least consistently worked out in conformity with a rational ideal.° 
But amid all these doubts he never wavers in his conviction, that 
-from thinking we ought to combat ignorance by strenuous effort, 
‘we shall be better and braver and less slothful than if we believe 
that it is not possible to find out nor needful to seek what 
we do not know.” And he is as certain that morality is of the 


Philebus 28 E, GAAwe éywy’ dv rove . . ovd’ Gv ; 
cf. Sophist 265 DE, Laws 662-63. 

2? Eth. Nicom. X 1, 4. 

®>De Leg. 1, 39: Perturbatricem autem harum omnium rerum Academiam, 
hanc ab Arcesila et Carneade recentem, exoremus ut sileat. 

* Euthyd. 275 A; cf. 278 D. 


5 Meno 86 B, 
6 Phaedr. 265 C, ta pév GAAa 
7 Repub. 517 B. ® Tim. 72 D. 


® Leges 812 A; cf. 641 D, 799 D. 1 Meno 86 BC. 
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nature of things, and that the just life is the happy life, as he is of 
the existence of the island of Crete.’ 

But the maintenance of these two simple articles of faith brought 
him into conflict with two of the leading tendencies of his time: 
(1) Misology or logical scepticism engendered by the misdirected 
dialectical ingenuity caricatured in the Euthydemus and analyzed 
in the Parmenides, Theaetetus, and Sophist.? (2) Practical ethical 
scepticism as exhibited by Thucydides’ aristocrats and defended 
by crude interpretations of materialistic philosophies of nature.* 
Now, there is an element of truth in these philosophies of relativism 
and nature which Plato, for ethical and artistic reasons, attacked so 
bitterly—an element on which it is unnecessary to dwell after 
Grote’s wearisome insistence—and Plato’s own systematic thinking 
often brought him dangerously near his antipodes. His method 
in such cases is either to restate what seems true in the offensive 
doctriné, in an exactly reversed terminology, wresting the language 
of his opponents to higher uses,‘ or to take refuge in the dream- 
landof myths. This is not the place to examine his dialectic from 
this point of view and show in detail how his paradoxical doctrine 
of ideas, so great a stumbling-block to those who do not recognize 
that it is the only alternative to a solution that Plato was resolved 
to reject at all costs, is logically simply a consistent reversal of the 
extremest form of associationist nominalism. Nor is there space 
to show how his ethic escapes the hedonistic calculus of the Pro- 
tagoras only by Schopenhauer’s pessimistic device of denying 
all positive value as pleasure to the satisfactions of our animal 
nature, of the appetite for life.° 

But in order to understand the Timaeus, it is necessary to show 
how his preconceived ethical and religious notions, and his aver- 
sion to the form even more than to the substance of the materialism 
of Democritus, would color any picture he might attempt to draw 
of the universe as it appeared to the imperfect science of the fourth 
century B.C. For the Timaeus is to be studied as a great scien- 
tific poem, a hymn of the universe, rather than as a masterpiece 
of metaphysical exposition. It it not “the focus to which the 


1 Leges 662 B. * Repub. 538, 539 BC; Phaedo, 89 C, go C. 

8 Nubes 1427, oxéwae dé adextpvdvac kai TaAAa ta Bora ravri, Philebus, 
67 B, ovd’ Gv oi Boec . . etc. 

4*Cf. infra pp. 405 and 414. 

5 Cf. Protag. 356-7 with Leges 663 AB, 733-4, and Philebus 40 sqq. Espe- 
cially 42 B, 44 C, 44 E, 45 E, 51 BCD. 
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rays of Plato’s thought converge”; it is not the “inmost shrine 
of the edifice,” but rather, as Jowett well says, a “ detached build- 
ing in a different style.” We must not look to it for revelations 
of the inner meanings of the Platonic philosophy. Plato is the 
wisest of philosophic writers precisely because he had no philo- 
sophy, but only a method of philosophizing. And that method 
is to be learned mainly from the Theaetetus, Sophist, Philebus, 
and Phaedrus, which embody, as far as the lifeless written word 
can, the living play of dialectic between active unprejudiced intel- 
ligences. Studied by “fitting souls,” ’ these dialogues still gene- 
rate the only philosophy outside of practical ethics and religion 
for which Plato greatly cared, the living power in an active disci- 
plined mind to sift contrary opinions, and to deal with customary 
language as its master, not as its slave.2 The Timaeus is merely 
the grandest of those literary digressions which Plato allowed 
himself when he laid aside for a time the discussion of eternal 
realities (methods of abstract reasoning) and enjoyed a relaxation 
that brought in its train no repentance, in hunting the trail of 
plausible conjectures about the things of generation. As in the 
Menexenus, Plato rewrites the typical Athenian funeral oration 
and charges it with moral meanings of his own,‘ so, to compare 
great things with small, the Timaeus is his mepi @icews Or mepi rov 
navrés. But, as he himself says, all the greater arts require the 
stimulus of what the multitude would regard as idle and airy 
prating about nature,‘ and his genius is more at ease amid the 
mighty movements of cosmic agencies than in devising consola- 
tions for the average Athenian. It was not to write the discourse 
of Agathon, the dramatic introduction of the Protagoras, or the 
splendid digression of the Theaetetus, that he trained himself in 
all the tricks of Isocrates, learned the art of words of Prodicus, 
and made himself master of every note in the compass of the 
Greek language. These easier and more obvious beauties are 
still ob« dndéorepa dxovev, NOt merely to the many, but to critics like 
Jowett and Matthew Arnold. But Plato himself would have said 
of such literary cleverness, od yap 3)... dpodovdas dei yapiferOa 
peAeray rov éxovra, Tt pi mapepyov. His aim was rather 6eois 
xexaptopéva Xéyew,° and the Platonic gods were well pleased with the 
inimitable dialectic subtlety of what Arnold calls “the barren 


1 Phaedr. 276 E. ® Rep. 534 BC. 
3 Cf. 236 E, 237 A, 240 D, 246 DE, 248 A, and passim. 
4 Phaedrus 270 A. 5 Phaedrus 273 E. 
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logomachies of the Theaetetus,” and with the stately magniloquence 
worthily lavished on worthy themes which Jowett finds abrupt 
and clumsy in the Timaeus. Besides the grandeur of his theme, 
Plato had, to quicken and stimulate his literary talent here, a dis- 
tinct sense of opposition to his models. There is, after all, no very 
deep ethical or philosophic contrast between the Menexenus and 
the Periclean or pseudo-Lysian funeral orations. But in setting 
forth his general conception of the universe and man’s place therein, 
Plato was conscious of a distinct and typical antithesis between 
himself and the predecessors he sought to imitate or surpass. 
When men have passed out from the mythologic stage in which 
they ask not what is the cause of rain but who rains, there remain 
for thinkers but two typical cosmogonies: (1) That which treats 
the universe as a vast machine sufficiently explained when we have 
ascertained the mechanical laws of its action. (2) That which 
looks upon the cosmos as a living organism guided or informed 
by a purpose that bears some intelligible relation to man’s ideas 
of order, beauty, and right. The Timaeus is the earliest and 
grandest statement of the teleological view outside of the Bible. 
But, as Lange and Benn, after Bacon, have recently shown, the 
opposite or mechanical interpretation of the universe had been 
constantly gaining in Greek thought from the time of Thales. In 
Empedocles it is but faintly disguised by the mythical garb. 
Empedocles is essentially an “esprit positif.” As such he is com- 
mended by Renan and disparaged by Hegel. The vois of 
Anaxagoras is hardly more of a spiritual force in physics than the 
God of the discreet and mechanical Descartes. In Democritus, 
whose influence is felt the more strongly throughout Plato that he 
is never named,’ all disguises are thrown off. All other things 
exist in reality (érej) there exist only dropa xevdy—‘ van- 
ishing atom and void atom and void into the unseen forever.” 
The issue of such a philosophy was to substitute Aivos’ for the 
avenging Zeus with whom Aeschylus and Plato sought to replace 
the lover of Leda and Alcmene; a redistribution of the atoms for 
that mystic journey to Cronos’ tower or Lethe’s plain which Pin- 


1Cf. e. gz. Democ. apud Diog. Laert. IX 7, 37, Adéyo¢ épyov oxiq, with Plato, 
Republic 473 A, giow mpagw AéfSewe Arrov aAnbeiac Kav ei 
#y Tw SoKkei; cf. Tim. 55 D with Diog. Laert. IX 7, 44. 

Aristoph. Nubes 829, Aivocg tov Ai’ Cf. Cratyl. 439 C, 
ovrot avroi te sic tiva Diog. Laert. IX 7, 45, 
Te Kat’ avaykyy aitiag obone. 
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dar sang and the dying Socrates half ventured to affirm ; and riyn, 
ro abréparov, ovykpipara, dyxot, and and other ugly names for 
those Doric and Pythagorean ideas of order, harmony, system, right 
reason, and purposeful adaptation to ends which were as dear to 
Plato then as they have been to Carlyle, Ruskin, and Matthew 
Arnold in our own day. Nor was this the worst. In our time, 
the cant of the latest scientific philosophy, such terms as natural 
selection and survival of the fittest, is rarely wrested to inten- 
tionally immoral or sophistic ends, unless it be by German socialists 
or “les petits struggleforlifeurs” of Paris. In literature, at least, 
the radicals of the new doctrine profess their allegiance to all that 
is best in the old sanctities, while their opponents urge that they 
are logically bound to renounce it. This was not the case with 
the generation for whom Plato wrote. The Sophistic education 
had freed their spirits without giving them the command over them- 
selves.’ For the safe dre:pia of an earlier generation had been substi- 
tuted, not the slow and graduated discipline of the Platonic state, 
but a woduretpia cai modvpabia pera The young Athen- 
ians of the Peloponnesian war had learned enough rhetoric to try 
to make the worse appear the better reason, enough logic to refute 
anything that might be said, ‘true or false,* and enough physics to 
laugh at the invocation of Zevs dpxios.* They had lost the moral 
sanctions of religion without throwing off its superstitions. They 
would no longer accept the word of moral truth from Delphi’s 
rock or Dodona’s tree,’ nor give credence to the myths which they 
had imbibed with their mothers’ milk,*® but they still sought to 
purchase from heaven condonation of crime, and retained enough 
faith in the immoral parts of Hesiod’s Theogony to cite scripture 
for their purpose.’ Their ideal of life was power and intellectual 
keenness subservient to boundless appetite.* Their ethical theory 


1“All which merely frees our spirit, without giving us the command over 
ourselves, is deleterious.” —Goethe apud Matthew Arnold, 

®Cf. Leges 819 A, and the startling ovdév ye éBAd Bye of ignorance of the arts 
769 B, the similar treatment of literature 886 B, and the irony directed against 
mwoAvure:pia Tim. 1g E, 55 C, Repub. 557-58. 

8 Euthyd. 272 A, éeAéyyew Td dei Aeyduevov duoiwe Te édv Te 
yj. 

*Nubes 1211: Kai Zeb¢ yehoiog ouviuevoc eiddorv, 

5 Phaedr. 275 C. 

® Laws 887 D; cf 881 A, xatagpovav Trav 

7 Laws 886 C, with Aristoph. Nubes 1080, eit’ é¢ rov A?’ éraveveyxeiv, 

8 Gorgias 492 A and passim; Repub. Bk. I; Theaetet. 176 C, with Rep. 519 
A, and Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the subservience of the inteilect to the will. 
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was that of La Rochefoucauld in its crudest and most cynical 
form. Such at least was the opinion that Plato held in common 
with Aristophanes, Thucydides, and Isocrates." And it was the 
belief, whether historically justifiable or not, that kindled in him 
the fiery moral and religious zeal of the Republic and Laws, and 
imparted to all his more elaborate works their characteristic and 
inimitable unction of style. 

These harmful tendencies in the teaching and thought of his 
time Plato personified in the rhetorician, the Sophist, or the over- 
clever physicist, to whom he opposed the dialectician, the philo- 
sopher, or the true statesman. In his later writings the tendency 
grows upon him to seek the root of the evil in the decay of true 
religion, and its cure in religious reform. No man who really 
believes in the gods, he tells us,’ can be guilty of impious crime, 
unless he thinks them either careless of mankind or corruptible by 
incense and burnt-offerings. Between the immoral ideas that have 
been handed down to us from the time ére mepi Ocadv jv dvOpairos 
dcavonpara and the materialistic scepticism of ray véov jpiv 
cai gopav who came after, (oi deirepor) his ideal legislator estab- 
lishes the religion of Pindar, éuoi & dopa yaorpipapyov paxdpwv tw’ 
eireiv (Olymp. I 52; cf. Leges 672 B), and of Aeschylus, oix éa 
tis Bporay pédew... 68 oix (Ag. 360, Leges 
go5 BC). But while he reprobates unworthy forms of religion 
equally with the rejection of all religion, it is the latter that chiefly 
engages his attention. The dogmatism and assurance that has 
always been held characteristic of materialists offended him. The 
picture of a mechanical universe was displeasing to his imagina- 


1Cf., to take one parallel from many, the famous Corcyra passage, Thucyd. 
III 82, rHv ciwhviav agiwow dvoudtwv é¢ Ta Epya TH Sixacdoe, with 
Plato Repub. 560 D, 348 D, and Isoc. De Pace 31. 

Leges 885 B. 

3 Epin. 988 BC; cf. Leges 886 BC. 

*Leges 881 A, undapudc olde; gos C, mepi Te 
Aéyete. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 8: fidenter sane ut isti solent. Sainte-Beuve on 
Tocqueville and Littré, Causeries, 8, p. 508. Plato uses dervd¢ ironically to 
characterize “ the ability and pugnacity of the partisans of physical science,” 
as he reserves tdooogoc¢ for his mock admiration of the avriAoyixoi. Cf. Phileb. 
29 A, Phaedr. 245 C, decvoi¢ uév cogoic dé is also used of 
the cynical Thucydidean ethics which Plato associates with the materialists. 
But as the wicked like to be called esprits forts (aydAAovrat yap Tw dveider, 
Theaet. 176 D), Plato is careful to classify their cleverness as auafia—the igno- 
rance that is aggravated by conceit of knowledge (Laws 689 and 886). 
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tion. And, above all, he had come to regard all forms of ethical 
scepticism and cynicism as ultimately traceable to the doctrine of 
the priority of matter over mind, taught by these clever men.’ | 
It was, he believed, in the school that taught “that as art and 
‘reason come from nature, nature cannot come from art and reason,”’? 
that Callicles and Thrasymachus learned to contrast the grace of 
nature with the tyranny of human law,’ and thus to set in harmful 
opposition two terms whose suggestions ought to be blended in 
reason and the good.‘ It was from hearing that matter and its 
movements are prior to soul and its movements,’ and that the 
gods exist réxvy ob pica,’ that these advanced thinkers had come 
to regard human legislation as an art whose positions are not true,” 
or true only as maintained by power in the interests of selfishness.* 
To refute this scepticism, it was necessary to establish by argu- 
ment, and maintain by consistent use of language, the priority 
everywhere of soul, art, design, and intelligence, to matter, 
chance, and blind nature.* In a matter so essential to the welfare 
of society, the slightest show of plausible proof must be welcomed, 
and here, if anywhere, the lawgiver would be justified, as Emerson 


1 Leges 8q1 C, olov riva avoyrov avevphxauev, Cf. 886 AB. 

®Cf. Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol. I, p. 303, and Leges 889 C, 
téxvyv voTEpov éx TobTwY boTépav 

§ Gorgias 482 E, 483 E; Repub. 344 C; Leges 890 A. 

4 vduoc and gbore are impressive terms, both of which Plato would enlist in 
the service of morality. Such phrases as yp TH goes Nubes 1078, Ti) dboec 
xpjoba (Isoc. Areopag. 38), implying that the lower man is the natural man, 
are distasteful to him. Hence, while Callicles, after affirming the opposition 
of nature and human law, appeals triumphantly to the law of “ nature red in 
tooth and claw” (Gorg. 483 E, xara véuov ye rov tic dboews), and the materialists 
affirm art, justice and religion to be mere conventions (cf. Leges 889 DE, and 
Critias apud Sext. Empir. IX 54), Plato endeavors to prove that the life approved 
by Callicles is Avrgpérepoc . . . (Leges 734 A), asserts that law, art, 
and religion exist gice: 7 gicews (Leges 890 D), defines law as tiv 
Tov vow (Leges 714 A), and declares that the very term (jv obK 
Exovoudlovorv Leges 892 B) belongs to the soul which is matura 
naturans, rather than to the visible body of the matura naturata. 

5 Leges 897 A, Epin. 988 C. 

6 Leges 888 E, with Critias apud Sext. Empir. 

Leges 889 E, obk aAnbeic elvac tac 

8 Leges 715 B; Rep. 338 E, dé arégyvav rovro dixawov apyoutvos 
eivat Td ogiot Evudépov, Theaetet. 177 D, & dv déEavTa Tavita Kai 
dixata TH Oepévy. 
® Leges 891-2, 966 E, Tim, 34 BC, 33 D, é« réxvne yéyovev. 
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says of Plato, in “‘ playing providence a little with the vulgar sort. 
The teleological view of nature, then, was not merely consonant 
with Plato’s intellectual beliefs and imaginative sympathies (Phaedo 
97 E)—it was a fundamental ethical postulate of the lawgiver, to 
be maintained at all costs. The mark of that view, as Martineau, 
the ablest of its recent defenders, shows, is the explanation of the 
universe by means of the higher rather than the lower elements 
in the constitution of man. The simplest statement of this analogy, 
borrowed from Xenophon’s Memorabilia,’ is to be found in Socrates’ 
question in the Philebus (30 A): Whence came the soul in our 
bodies unless the body of the all has asoul? But to appreciate 
its full moral significance in Plato, we must read again the fine 
passage of the Phaedo where Socrates, criticising the philosophy 
of Anaxagoras, and discriminating between causes and conditions, 
declares that the true cause of his presence in prison is his own 
conviction of right, immortalized in the Crito, and not the struc- 
ture of his body or the physical force that holds him in his narrow 
cell. The detailed application to the universe of this view of 
causation, in antithesis to the prevailing mechanical theories, is 
suggested but not attempted there. The theory of ideas offers a 
safe and non-committal position between the two extreme doc- 
trines.* For the theory of ideas is logically nothing but the sub- 
stitution of the ground (causa cognoscendi) for all other concep- 
tions of cause, final or mechanical. And though the language of 
the doctrine conveys spiritual rather than materialistic suggestions, 
it does not, if carried out with unflinching consistency, commit us 
either to final or mechanical causation. There is no reason for 
assuming that Plato ever receded from this position. He always 
felt that the mechanical explanation of the world put forth by the 
science of his time was vulnerable. He always recognized that 
the teleological interpretation of things belonged rather to the 
world of poetry and aspiration than to that of exact thought, and 
for this reason his main intellectual effort was spent in working 


1Cf. Leges 887 B, diagdéper ob dudc yé mac tiva Tove 
Abyoug éExewv, etc.; cf. 890 D, eitep rvyydver ye ovoa Kai omiKpa TiC 
mept Ta etc.; cf. 663 B, y’, undév Erepov; 663 C, Kai reioet 
duac yé Tac; cf. 664 A, wapdderyua reicew 6 Te Gv Tic Telbew 
Tav véiwv etc., with Repub. 414 C, yevvaiov te év pevdouévove, etc., and 
415 CD. 

21 4,8; IV 3, 14. 

Phaedo 100 C, ov tag GAAag airiacg... yeyvooxev. Cf. 100 D, aoga- 
Aéorarov, 
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out psychological and dialectic problems of method with the non- 
committal language of the theory of ideas. 

But it was natural that he should make one attempt to fix in 
words the vision of creation in which his imagination sought refuge 
from the vortices of Democritus, and that attempt, owing perhaps 
quite as much to the unique conditions of the time as to the 
genius of the author, issued in a consummate literary masterpiece. 
The brilliant guesses of the Ionian physicists supplied him with all 
the general conceptions that we have to-day, while his imagina- 
tion was not checked by the immense body of verified fact of 
which modern science requires the constructive philosopher to take 
account. It was still possible for a gifted amateur to speak with 
authority. He could still argue with confidence that all attempts 
at a history of creation were merely guesses at truth, and that his 
guesses were quite as consistent as those of his opponents, and 
infinitely more beautiful. The verified detail of science makes it 
impossible for the modern controversialist to compose an alterna- 
tive picture to the universe of Haeckel or Spencer. And modern 
chemistry and biology force a Martineau back upon subtler 
defenses than the defiant assertion that he who attempts creative 
synthesis and analysis ignores the difference between man and 
God (Tim. 68 D), or the naive suggestion that nails and hair were 
given to man in prevision of his degeneration into animals needing 
claws and fur (Tim. 76 DE). The modern can only murmur 
with trustful hope “ behind the veil, behind the veil,” where Plato 
could boldly affirm. For these reasons, and on account of the 
incomparable splendor and majesty of its diction, the Timaeus will 
probably remain the finest statement of the teleological idea in 
literature. It is certainly the most important document for the 
history of philosophy. The Stoic world-soul, and the Aristotelian 
primum mobile, self-centred in cogitation of itself, are derived 
directly from the conceptions of the Timaeus and the Laws. From 
this source Cicero and Seneca drew their pictures of the universal 
order revealed to the gaze of the newly emancipated soul after 
death. To the Neo-Platonists it was a sacred text, every letter 
of which was charged with mystic meanings. Its suggestions and 
its very phrases haunt the memory of every one of the Greek 
fathers with the slightest pretensions to literature. Through the 
translation of Chalcidius and the commentary of Macrobius on 
the dream of Scipio, it was the chief source of the mystic and 


1Cic. Somnium Scipionis ; Seneca, Consol. ad Marciam in fine, 
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pantheistic tradition of the middle ages.’ After the revival of 
learning it became the Bible of those fiery renaissance spirits 
whose intellects rejected the catholic interpretation of Aristotle, 
and whose imaginations found no satisfaction in Epicurus. Through 
Philo Judaeus, Origen, and the long series of Hexaemera from 
St. Ambrose to Abelard, its poetic and religious symbolism was 
imported into the interpretation of the book of Genesis, so that 
the two cosmogonies were fused and blended in the consciousness 
of medieval Christendom, as the Miltonic and Biblical cosmo- 
gonies in the imagination of Puritan England. 

But the modern scholar who cares little for the history of ancient 
and medieval philosophy finds the Timaeus repulsive and obscure. 
It has now become almost a commonplace of criticism to contrast 
the flexible beauties of Plato’s Socratic style with the rigid 

-monotony of his later elaborate manner. That Grote should see 
in the Timaeus only a foil to the superior brilliancy of the Repub- 
lic, and that John Stuart Mill should be repelled by “the fog of 
mystical Pythagoreanism in which the noble light of philosophy 
in Plato was extinguished,” is natural. They had too little feeling 
for imaginative style, and were too much preoccupied with modern 
polemics to understand anything of Plato’s later work. And the 
Timaeus in Grote’s summary hardly makes a better showing than 
in the sapient résumés of Draper and Bain. But when a scholar 
like Campbell finds in the Timaeus “‘a labored march in the dia- 
logue and a degree of confusion and incompleteness in the general 
design,” one asks in amazement whether he can ever have read 
the work aloud and felt the swift bounding rhythm of the preg- 
nant sentences, whether he has adequately considered the nature 
of the literary problem involved in the attempt to condense into 
ninety pages a teleological cosmogony and an enumeration of the 
chief results already won by nascent Greek science. It is com- 
paratively easy to be at ease in lauding love to youthful enthusiasts, 
as in praising the Athenians at Athens (Menex. 235 D), but to put 
soul, life, movement, and organic unity into the enormous mass of 
subtle thoughts and concrete details of the Timaeus required a far 
different and not less noble “art of words.” It is time for our 
literary criticism of Greek style to emancipate itself from the 
Dionysian canons that would confine all artistic speech within the 
intellectual limits of an average Athenian audience. The urbanity 
that was the ideal of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, of Pollio, and of 


1 Hauréau, Histoire de la Philosophie Scholastique, 1872, Vol. I, p. 92. 
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Sainte-Beuve, is an exquisite thing. But it is as unreasonable to 
censure Plato for not contenting himself with the Attic simplicity 
and mdouros xupior dvopatev of Lysias, as to expect Tacitus to write 
in Ciceronian periods, or Renan and Victor Hugo to confine them- 
selves to the vocabulary of Racine and Madame de Ld Fayette. 
The problem of style in the Timaeus was not by lightness of 
touch and dramatic vivacity to bring down a great theme to the 
intelligence of readers who had no part in the ways of discipline 
whereby such things must be set forth (Tim. 53 C); but to lend 
unity, dignity, and rhythm to what in other hands would have 
proved a mass of jarring and discordant details. Unity, speed, 
moral unction, and religious awe are the keys to the art as well as 
to the thought of the Timaeus. Ei dei &’ ddiyor mepi peyicray Sr 
raxtora pnOjva (Phileb. 31 D) is its motto. The swift resonant 
periods flow on through the strophe of design and the antistrophe 
of necessity, to the epode of the glory of the cosmic God, almost 
with the movement of a Pindaric ode. And if the unavoidable 
details of the physical constitution of the elements and of animal 
anatomy and pathology threaten sometimes to mar the stately 
harmony of the whole, they yet serve, like Pindar’s enforced 
enumerations of the victor’s trials and triumphs, to give us a sense 
of truth and of fidelity to realities. Unity and speed are attained 
by frequent rapid anticipations and parallelisms of expression,’ 
back references,? and résumés* which, as it were, by invisible 
youpas (43 A), combine the discordant elements into an organic 
whole; by a subtle and discriminating use of the particles ;* by the 


127 A; 17 D-70 B; 49C, &¢ doxotyer—st C; 31 A-55 D; 30 C-39 E-41 C- 
92 B; 37 C-46 D; 41 C-69 CD; 43 A-80 E; 42 B-o1t; 57 AB-69 AB. 

2 go E, 28 C, 40 B, 65 C-59 E, 72 D-69 C-61 D. 

348 AE, 61 D, 64 A, 69 AB. 

*I have not been able to find any instances of the unmeaning employment 
of the particles, of which Jowett complains. Very characteristic is the use of 
7) obv and av, the force of which is repeatedly ignored in Jowett’s version. 
Throughout the dialogue, purposes, preliminary conditions, and right methods 
are first generally stated, and conformity, result, and specific application follow 
in sentences introduced by 4%. ovv frequently supplies the transition from a 
general distinction or principle to its specific application with 47, and ai 
introduces a second or parallel condition, or a second step in the process of 
application; cf. the instructive page 27 D-29 B, where not a particle can be 
spared, though Mr. Archer-Hind has ignored some, as ovv 28 B, ai 28 C, and 
Jowett nearly all. Cf. also 53 D-54 B, especially 53 D, where translators have 
gone astray through missing the full force of dei 6) and towr’ oiv; cf. my note 
adloc. For cf. further 29 A, D, E; 30 B, 33 A,34A,39 DE, 40 B, 45 A,47 A 
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frequent employment of concrete linked participial constructions ;' 
and by an occasional well-calculated abruptness relieving the 
monotony of an uninterrupted Isocratean rhythm.* Moral and 
religious unction are secured by a conscious discrimination of 


67, 48 B, 51 E,53 E,64 BC. besides its familiar transitional and illative 
force, is employed impatiently in sense of at any rate, or ut ut haec res se habet, to 
mark the one pcint to be considered in a subject otherwise abandoned; cf. 
28 B, 38 E, 50 C, 54 A. From this use it passes to the meaning “for that 
matter,” 65 C dorep viv ta ToAAd, and soto a full regretful (84 E) or concessive 
use: 48 A, 77 B riv yap ovv; cf. Symp. 180 E. The frequency of te combining 
two substantives has been observed by Prof. Gildersleeve on Pind. Olymp. IX 
43, with the perhaps fanciful suggestion that it is due to Timaeus being an 
Epizephyrian Lokrian. It serves for speed in enumeration and description. 

1 Prof. Campbell, Soph. and Statesman, p. xxxvi, has noticed the frequency 
of participial constructions in Plato’s later style. » Such expressions as imgpge 
.. yéveote ovK (Menex. 237 B), so distasteful to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, constantly recur in the Laws, Sophist, etc. The Timaeus is 
polymetochic and pyknometochic beyond any other Platonic composition, 
and, if I can trust a hasty count, offers more participles to the page than any 
other important work in Greek prose, though Isocrates often maintains as high 
an average for several pages. This is due partly to the use of the participle 
with the auxiliary verb (cf. 30 A ei7 . . . ateupyaopévoc, 31 B, 77 D ein dradwW6- 
uevov, 77 E), partly to merely redundant or explicit use of participle (47 E, 
66 C, 89 B), partly to the concrete Latinism of Aoysofei¢ Adyoe (cf. 37 E,52D; cf. 
51 D dpoc épiobeic ; cf. 24 A, 25 D), partly to complicated constructions with zapé- 
aroredeiv and yiyveofa:(79 E, 83 D,§8 E-89 A; 44 B,58C, 74 B,77 D), but 
mainly to description put in the form of action and process; cf. 38-39, 62-63, 
65-66, 68, 71, 74, 81, 84, 85, etc.; cf. in particular 63 E,66C, 68 A, 77 D, 80E, 
89 B, 33 C, 57 ©. 

? This is what Jowett complains of as the putting of sentences side by side; 
cf. 28 A; 28 B yeydvev; 29 E ayatoc jv; 31 A éva, cf. 51 E dbo; 33 A mpdc dé 
rovroic, cf. 38 B, 57 E; 33 C ovdé yap Hv; 39 E; 60 B yijc 62 eidn. These are 
but a few of the devices whereby the swift-linked harmony of the Timaeus is 
produced, and the impression is conveyed of rapid pregnant treatment of a 
great theme; cf. 51 C, 55 D, 69 AB, 38D, 80 E, 89 E. Compare the use of 
genitive absolute noted at 87 A, the uses of the cases at §1 A, the pregnant 
use of oi obTw Kata TavTa and similar expressions to sum up a series of 
conditions. For the rest, every device of the rhetorician is employed to give 
emphasis and impressiveness to the style: Antithesis, 21 A, 41 B, 55 C; juxta- 
position of associated words, 18 D, 22 B, 24 D, 29C eixévog—eixdrwe, 29 E Suvora¢ 
Evvéornoerv, cf. 30 C, 33 C, 30 B dAov dAov, 34 B, 74 B, 77 A, 86 D; alliteration, 
22 D rvpi roAA@, 52 D, 50 D and passim; chiasm, 38 D, 59 CD évtwy—eixérac, 
37 A, 37 D. The most noted feature of the whole, perhaps, is the Ciceronian 
device of interposing unemphatic and uninflected words between emphatic 
and inflected words, so as to avoid the monotony of like endings and give to 
every word the most emphatic position consistent with the harmony of the 
whole, A detailed commentary would be needed to illustrate this. 
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synonyms,’ by a subtle use of the particles, by pregnant use and 
emphatic positions of qualifying adjectives and adverbs,’ and by a 
never-failing Aeschylean grandeur of poetic diction.* But the 
chief artistic instrument of the Timaeus is the Demiurgus. He is 
no abstract metaphysical principle. He is an embodiment at once 
of Plato’s favorite conception of artistic purpose as opposed to 
lawless chance or arbitrary convention, and of the purer mono- 
theistic aspirations which the great religious poets of the preceding 
generation had associated with the name of Zeus. He is the 
scientific workman of the Cratylus, the airia of the Philebus,* the 
évrexvos Snutovpyds Of the Laws (903 C), the reyvirns implied by the 
beia réxvn Of the Sophist, the supreme ye:poréxyyns of the Republic 
(596 C), who made all other things and also himself. But he is 
all this conceived no longer as a vague abstraction, but as a true 
God, mundi melioris origo, who has checked the violence and 
injustice that prevailed in the world,* da ri dvdyxns 
(Symp. 197 B), and by the power of wise persuasion (ind meBovs 
éudpovos,’ Tim. 48 A) has partly redeemed things from the dominion 
of chaos and ancient night. And he is also the Lord of heaven 
and earth, who abideth in unchanging unity,’ untouched by the 
blasphemies of anthropomorphic poets ;’ the moral ruler of the 
universe, whose eye no evildoer shall escape though he take the 


128 B déyorro, 40 A go C ebdaiuova, 37 C eidpavbeic, 80 B 
25 C cf. Leges 868 A; 85 B lepdv, cf. 45 A, 67 D 
eixdc—érvecky ; cf. further for moral tone of Timaeus 29 E, 33 D, 34 B, 48 D, 
53 B, 53 D, 54 A, 59 D, 60 E, 68 E, 69 D, 68 B, 72 A, 75 C. 

252C dAnbic orv cf. Leges 892 B ; 37 C ovx 34 C vewrépav 
and passim. 

3 Cf. 22 B, 28 C, 37 E-38 A, 40 BC, 41 ABC, 42 E, 47 AB, 52 B, 68 E,69 CD 
with Swinburne’s “ Before the beginning of years,” 70 C, 71 A, 90 A, 92 B; cf. 
especially such phrases as xpdvy 22 B, Adywv éotiaow 27 B, povo- 
ovpavdcg 31 B, deorériv 34 C, Ociav arabcrov—Biov 36 E, kai 
aepotépov 40 A, abdvarov apxiv Ovyrod 42 E, 69 C, typoic re 
. bdatwr, etc. 43 C with the famous periphrases of Aeschy. Persae 612=15 and 
those in 60 A, @woddpa . . . duuara 45 B, Bpayvdverpoc 45 E, ypdupaow 
agavoue 23 C, topevouévyv 24 E with Soph. O. T. 883, «rijua 
59 B, auetauéAnrov 59 D, Adywv vaua 75 E, alcbyow 75 B, 
6 KnporAdornc 74 C. 

427 A, rd ei¢ yéveow aitig, Cf. 27 B, where airia is replaced by Td... 
Snusovpyovv ; cf. Tim. 29 A. 

5 Polit. 273, 50a yadera Kai Gdixa év ovpavs yiyvetat, 

® Tim. 42 E, where #@e: is characteristic, and 37 D. 

Leges gor A, Gedv ov pyréov Execv etc.; cf. Timaeus 29 E, 
Phaedr. 247 B, and Repub. passim. 
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wings of the morning or dive to the uttermost depths of the earth ;' 
the well-wishing but awful judge, who hath set man’s feet on the 
way of wisdom,’ made him the arbiter of his own fate,* and estab- 
lished forever the law of learning through suffering and of woe 
for the worker of evil. By his operation and that of his created 
ministers, description is, in accordance with the precept of Lessing, 
transformed into action ; the causal relations of things are revealed 
to us as the preconceived purposes of God contending with the 
limitations of necessity ;° anatomy is transfigured into a poetical 
making of man before the beginning of years (69 CD, 42 E), 
and pathology into an ethical lesson.° 

But what were the thoughts on which Plato lavished this stylistic 
ingenuity? And what is their significance for us? I cannot 
better conclude this general introduction to my exegetic notes, 
which will appear in the next number of this journal, than 
by a brief presentation of the leading ideas of the Timaeus as I 
conceive them, stripped of their mythologic garb and rendered 
into an explicit modern terminology. Such a summary, of course, 
must not be pressed too closely. It is designed as a clue to the 
perusal of the Timaeus, not as a substitute therefor. It may at 
least assist a few readers who desire some compromise between 
the allegorical tenuity of Archer-Hind’s revelation that “ blueness 
is the mode in which the good reveals itself to the faculty which 
perceives blue,” and the literal list of scientific absurdities com- 
placently recited by Grote, Draper, and Bain. 

In this attempt to restate Plato’s thoughts we have to guard 
rather against underrating than overrating the intelligence of their 
author. Recent criticism amply proves that the difficulty for us 
is, not to realize the extreme naiveté of the early thinker face to 
face with nature and her problems, but rather to understand how 
his profound insight was compatible with the obvious ignorance 
of facts known to every modern schoolboy. Jowett’s clever 
paper on the aspect which nature wore to a Greek philosopher of . 
the fourth century B. C. will probably to many readers seem to 


1 Laws g15 A, ovy obTw Sv kata rd THe etc. 

2 gpoveiv Bporov¢c édddcavta, Aeschyl. Ag. 176; cf. Tim. 47 AB, 42 BC. 

3 Tim. 42 D, Repub. 617 E, Laws 904 C. 

* Republic 619 D, 620 CD, Laws 728 CD. 

530 A, 32 B, 37 D, 38 B, 42 E, 46C, 48 A, 53 B, 56C, 68 E, 69 B, 71 D, 
75 AB. 

6 86-87 B, Plato seems to believe with Diderot that precepts of medicine are 
precepts of morals. 
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touch lightly the just mean between the allegorical mysticism of 
the Neo-Platonists and the credulous literalness of Grote and his 
followers. But it will mislead the student of Timaeus. The naive 
philosopher depicted by Jowett is an ideal compound of Thales, 
Empedocles, Heraclitus, Parmenides, and the modern physicist’s 
a priori unhistoric conception of the thoughts of a man who 
believed that the sun moves around the earth. It is not Plato. 
Plato was not incapable of resisting an analogy, but repeatedly 
and expressly warns us against the trusting to mere analogies. He 
did not realize abstractions in the only logically objectionable 
sense of realizing some abstractions without realizing all. He 
was not the victim of words and their analogies. There is no 
verbal paralogism in all Plato that is not either (1) obviously 
intended as a dramatic lesson in logic, or (2) accompanied by a 
sufficient hint that the speaker is resolved to make a show of proof 
at all hazards. He was not a Pythagorean mystic who assigned 
magical properties to numbers. His mathematical analogies are 
either mere stylistic pla}fulness, or they are the natural adoption 
by a great thinker of the terminology of the foremost and most 
progressive science of his age. These propositions admit of 
demonstration. Here I must be content with assertion. 

The judicious student, therefore, while he will not seek in the 
Timaeus for anticipations of the Copernican astronomy, of the 
circulation of the blood, and of the discovery of the synovial 
glands,’ need not be surprised at the modern tone and the logical 
coherence of the following summary of its leading general con- 
ceptions: 

Cosmogony, psychology, and physics admit only probable 
and approximate statements,’ as contrasted with the accuracy of 
pure dialectic® and the conscious certitude ofmoral truth.* Weshould 


'Cf. Martin on 70 B and 74 A. 

*48 D, 59 C, 56 A, 68 D, 44 D; cf. Repub. 530 AB, a notable anticipatory 
protest against the rigid dogmatism of Aristotle’s de Coelo. 

5 Philebus 58 BCD, Repub. 511 C, 533 B, 499 A. 

*Grote, 2d ed., IV 218, contrasts the modest pretensions of the Timaeus 
with the to him distasteful confidence manifested in the Republic, where a 
herald is hired to proclaim the conclusion (580 BC) and the “ overbearing dog- 
matism of the Laws.” But he fails to observe that this dogmatism is limited 
to the triumphant assertion of moral faith; cf. Leges 662 B, Phileb. 67 B, 
Phaedo 72 E, Apol. 30D. The word adayuavrivoc expresses the difficulty of pre- 
serving this faith and the absolute assurance of its happy possessor; cf. Repub. 
360 B, 618 E adauavrivwc, Gorgias 509 A odnpoic kal ddauavrivo Adyouc. 
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approach these great and uncertain themes with a reverent sense 
of our limitations as beings of ‘‘ dim faculties and bounded knowl- 
edge,”’ and our chief prayer in beginning should be to speak 
things pleasing to the gods.? Here, as everywhere, we are con- 
fronted with the fundamental antithesis between mind and matter, 
purpose and mechanism, the good and the necessary, the perma- 
nent intelligible and the transient sensible.’ A probable cosmogony 
will have to admit‘ the operation of both of these factors in the 
generation of the universe. But the constant contemplation of 
the diviner element is the chief means to a happy life.’ We must 
endeavor, therefore, always so to speak as to imply ° the priority 
of soul to matter,’ of design to reality,* and of moral purpose to 
the material conditions on which it works.’ And on principle we 
shall allow to the material forces which, viewed in relation to 
beneficent design, seem, like the multitude compared with the 
philosopher, to work blindly and at random,” only so much 
operation as will explain (1) the inevitable residuum of evil which 
design was unable to expel;"’ (2) the specific action of known 
secondary causes which may be treated as ministrant to design.” 


1Cf. Tim. 29 D, 53 D, Phaedo 65 BC, Leges 897 D votv roré 
oypdpevor, 

2? Tim. 27 D; cf. Phaedrus 274 A, Leges 672 B, 821 D péype tov B2a- 
oonueiv, 

8 Cf. 27 D, diaiperéov trade; cf. Repub. 524 C, Phaedo 83, Phaedr. 245 E, 
Leges 897 B, Phileb. 28 D, Sophist 255 CDE, 247 B, 248 ; cf. infra on 75 D. 

4ovv 48 A; cf. Polit. 269 D. 

5 46 E, 68 E, 87 C, Theaetet. 176 E. 

630 E dei Aéyerv, 46 D Aexréov cf. supra p. 400, 405. 

730 B, 34 C, 36 DE, 38 C, where stars are made before their cuata, 40 A, 
41 E, 43 A, 45 A, 69 C, 73 BCD the vital uveddce is shaped before the bony 
framework destined to contain it. 

8 30 A Aoyioduevoc obv, 34 A Aoytopdc Geov, whence the Stoic Adyoc; 34 A éx 
réxune yéyovev; cf. rip 

945 A. The structure of head is designed to express the superiority of 
higher to lower, of front to back; cf. 69 E, where similar reasons determine 
the tripartite division of the body ; cf. 47 AD for moral design in senses, 75 D 
purpose of mouth, 72 E of intestines. 

draxtov 46 E; Td tic tAavwpévayc eidoc aitiac 48 A; brav arg 
B; TAnupeAde Kal Grdxrwc 30 A; cf. the strange use of é 89 B; 
cf. ére Gv riyxy of vulgar love, Symp. 181 B and Protag. 353 B. 

11 Theaetet. 176 A, Lysis. 221 A, Polit. 269 D, Tim. 37 D, 75 B, 42 A. 

13 gic 46 C ; cf. 68 E, 73 E, 76 C, 79 A aic aitiatc ; 
cf. Phileb. 27 A. 
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The most noteworthy exemplifications of design are to be found 
in the movements and structure of the heavens,’ and in human 
anatomy, especially in the organs that minister to the foresight of 
the soul (47 A, 75 E). The intelligence revealed in the heavens 
. . elpnpévor rois dorpas voiv, Leges 967 D) first roused the 
human mind from its corporeal stupor,’ and its contemplation and 
intelligent study still affords the best intellectual discipline, the 
best sedative for the lower, the best stimulant to the higher 
element in the composite human soul.’ The reason that dwells 
in the stars can be fully apprehended only through pure mathe- 
matics, a science all-important as the basis of all accurate arts and 
sciences, and as the best propaedeutic to the higher dialectic.‘ 
The generality of men and Greeks are swinishly ignorant of this 
science (Repub. 528 D, Leges 819 DE) and must be urged to its 
active pursuit. The exact relation of the human soul to this 
universal soul, the precise classification of its faculties and the dis- 
crimination of its mortal and immortal parts, are known only to 
God.* In default of a divine revelation, the best human \éyos (cf. 
Phaedr. 85 D, Gorg. 527 A) will be the assumption of the ante- 
natal existence of the higher intellectual soul, and of a Pindaric 
judgment whose dooms are pronounced, not by the caprices of 
the gods of the popular theogony, but through the operation of a 
self-acting law whereby soul ever rises and sinks in the scale of 
being according to desert.° A like ignorance involves our con- 
ceptions of the gods.’ Our chief worship should be reserved for 
the supreme intelligence declared by the visible heavens,* but no 
wise man will ever disturb the dxivyra of popular belief except 
where necessary to proscribe doctrines dangerous to morality.° 


1 Cf, Leges 967 B, Repub. 530 AB, Tim. 33 D with Sophist 265 E, Tim. 38 C. 

*Tim. 39 B, 47 A, Phaedr. 247 A, Epin. 978 D otpavdg oidéxore 
. . . Gv kal 6 dvopuabéctaroc 

347 A, go D, Repub. 500 C. 

* Repub. 529 D, 525 D, Phileb. 57. 

572 D; cf. Phaedrus 246 A. 

° Tim. 92 B with Leges 904 B, Repub. 617 sqq., Phaedo 81-82. 

7Critias 107 B, Phaedr. 246 D; Tim. 40 E, Leges 899 AB. 

8 Leges 930 E, rove yap cf. Tim. 41 A. 

®Leges 738 B, ovdeic xeveiv Eywv: cf. 771 C, 772 C. Hence he 
has nothing to say against helpful superstitions 927 A, carelessly remarks of 
witchcraft ovx dfcov éxcyecpeiv reibery 933 B, and accepts witha smile the genealogy 
of Hesiod, Tim. 42 E; but pronounces the popular belief in atonement by 
incense and burnt-offerings the worst of impieties, Leges 907 B. 
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In view of these facts we shall best enforce the esssential analogy 
between the microcosm and the macrocosm, best satisfy our ethical 
postulates and comply with our canons of artistic probability, if 
we attribute the intelligence of the stars to an indwelling soul, and 
describe the elements and functions of that soul in terms studiously 
confounding the ordered movements of the heavens so far as 
understood and the chief categories of the higher cognitive 
faculties in man.’ 

In the explanation of material things we accept the four elements 
from contemporary science, though they are obviously not elemen- 
tary in any proper sense.? The only rea] elements involved in 
objects of sense are space and the mathematical relations. So 
far we accept the results of Democritus. But the atomists cannot 
really claim to have proved their specific doctrines with regard to 
the shapes and sizes of their atoms. The atomic chemistry has 
nothing to go upon but the obvious analogies between a smooth 
body and a soft sensation, or between a rough jagged body and 
a harsh sensation.* In order, then, to maintain against the theory 
of flux and vortex, our principle that God geometrizes and intro- 
duces proportion and harmony wherever possible, we shall arbi- 
trarily base our atoms on an a@ priorz geometrical construction 
(53 DE). But we shall willingly yield the palm to the surer 
science that shall demonstrate a better method (54 A). Further- 
more, the atoms of Democritus are particles of unqualified matter 
in space, and suffice in themselves for the production of all quali- 
ties. We recognize no abstract matter apart from space. Our 
atoms are purely mathematical relations. They explain only the 
connections and changes of things. The essential qualities that 
make each thing what it is are derived from the absolute eternal 


1Cf. Archer-Hind on go D: “ Plato frequently fuses in his language the symbol 
with what it symbolizes, the tepgopa with the dcavdyore.” Cf. 47 B, Repub. 500C, 
Leges 897 A, 897 E mpooéatke vovc, Tim. 39 C KuKAgoewc, 
40 A cic THY. . . opdévyow, ibid. ... dei Ta diavoovpérw, 8g A, 
36 D doyworov eiace, cf. Sophist 221 E, 40 B rAdvyy, 47 C Phaedr. 
263 B rd 7AjO0c rAavacba, etc. 45 D; cf.also infra note on 35 A, and compare 
with the terminology Sophist 249 A, 250 B, 254 D, 255 D, 258 B. 

*Tim. 48 Perhaps because they are not yéveocy tiv ta Leges 
892 

861 E, te oxeddv cf. 60 A Aeiov, 56 A, 
65 C; cf. Lucretius, de Rerum Nat. II 400-405, and Epicurus apud Diog. 
Laert. 
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idea! We were forced to assume such fixed eternal unities in 
logic, and we cannot dispense with them here (51 B). In neither 
case are we able to state clearly how their virtue is infused into 
transient things.* Assuming these atoms and the cosmic agency 
of the Demiurgus, a few general forces will enable us to give a 
plausible analogical explanation of the chief phenomena brought 
before us. 

Among these are the attraction of similar bodies (63 E, 53 A), 
the constant revolution of the heavens (58 A), which maintains a 
plenum (58 A, 79 B, 80 C), sets up a mepiwors (80 C, 79 C), and 
makes impossible a positive actio in distans (80 C, édxi) per odx 
Zorw ovdevi wore); the far-reaching distinction between mobile and 
stable bodies (64 AB), and the principle of the stability of the 
homogeneous and the instability of the heterogeneous (57 A, 58 C). 
In human physiology and anatomy the prime fact is the distinc- 
tion between the intellectual, emotional, and appetitive or vegetable 
soul, and our study should be directed to tracing the designs of 
our makers in providing instruments for the first, discipline for the 
second, and the necessary conditions for the harmonious working 
and due subordination of the third. Diseases are explicable on 
purely physical grounds ; they are of the nature ofliving organisms, 
and are to be treated as far as possible by flexible regimen. Moral 
defect is in the main due to removable physical conditions (87 B). 
There is a certain continuity throughout the animal kingdom 
indicated by rudimentary organs (76 DE). The Democriteans 
evolve the higher from the lower by the operation of chance. 
Proof there is none, and we will therefore substitute for the 
guess of transmorphism the assertion of a metaschematism inten- 
tionally devised for ethical ends by the moral ruler of the world. 


It will perhaps surprise the reader that, after protesting against 
the analysis of the Demiurgus into self-evolving thought, I have 
wholly ignored his personality in this abstract. But the fact is 
that the distinction between pantheism and theism was not a living 


1 Combine Sophist 247 D, where dv is defined as dévauic, with Phileb. 29 C 
TH Tepi Td Tip oboy, Tim. 32 D, 33 A, 52. A. Compare also Zeller 
on Die Ideen als Krafte, op. cit. 581 sqq. 

*50C. The atomists reduce the ultimate qualities of things to two or three. 
Plato, applying his theory of ideas to this new theme, uses it to express the con- 
viction of Mill and Schopenhauer, that infinite variety cannot be conjured out 
of homogeneity, and that the ultimate properties of things cannot be fewer in 
number than the irreducible differences which we perceive. 
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question for Plato. His theism is ethical. He employs theistic 
language in the manner of Cicero and Seneca, not with the 
attempted precision of Leibnitz and Malebranche. Reading his 
works simply and noting the things on which he lays stress, we 
see that the problems which preoccupied him were not those which 
the contemporaries of Spinoza were called upon to solve. Nothing 
is to be gained by confounding concrete historical differences in a 
common metaphysical formula. 


PAUL SHOREY. 


| 
\ 
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II.—THE DIMENSIONS OF THE BABYLONIAN ARK. 


The eleventh tablet of the Babylonian Nimrod epic containing 
the cuneiform account of the Deluge is the most perfect of the 
whole series, but, unfortunately, the beginnings of col. I, ll. 25 and 
26, giving the number of cubits of the length, breadth and depth of 
the vessel, are hopelessly mutilated. We read in this passage: 

elippu sa atta 
. ammat mandida mindtisa ' 
.. . ammat mitxar® rupussa u mtragsa 


“ The ship which thou shalt build” 

. cubits in length her shape” 

“, . . cubits the measure for both her breadth and height (or 
rather depth).” 


In the new edition of Geo. Smith’s Chaldean Account of Genesis 
(London, 1880}, Prof. Sayce translates (p. 280): 


“600 cubits (shall be) its measure in length,” 
“60 cubits the amount of its breadth and its height.” 


These numbers are likewise given by Jules Oppert and the late 
Francois Lenormant in their various translations of the Flood- 
tablet.* But they ought at least to have been marked as doubtful. 
In his first paper on the Deluge (read before the London Society 
of Biblical Archaeology, Dec. 3, 1872), George Smith expressly 
stated‘: ‘the dimensions of the vessel in the inscription are unfor- 
tunately lost by a fracture which has broken off both numbers,” 
and in the notes to his edition of the cuneiform text published 


1Cf. for this word the American Oriental Society Proceedings, Oct. 1887, 
p. xli, n. 14.—[For mitxartu cf. Halévy, ZA. III, 350.] 

* The expression mitxar indicates the equality (cf. mitxari¥) of the measures 
for both the width and depth. [For mitxaru (and mitxartu 11, 46, 37; 48, 47; 
IV, 19, 47; V, 39, 21, etc.) see also Delitzsch’s Assyr. Gramm. pp. 178, 179, 208.] 

3 See Fragments de cosmogonie chaldéenne traduits par M. Jules Oppert, p. 15 
(appendice a l'Histoire d’ Israel, par E. Ledrain); Le pocme chaldéen du déluge 
traduit de l’assyrien par Jules Oppert (Paris, 1885, Imprimerie typographique 
Joseph Kugelmann), p. 8; origines de [histoire par Francois Lenormant 
(Paris, 1880), pp. 394 and 603 (appendice V). 

* Transactions of the Soc. of Bibl. Arch. (cited as TSBA) Vol. II, p. 230. 
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in Vol. III of the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
aeology he remarked (p. 590) with reference to ll. 25 and 26: 
“number of cubits very doubtful.” * 

The numbers are indeed very doubtful, and if we had not a 
parallel passage which has been entirely misunderstood heretofore 
it would be impossible to determine the dimensions. 

The lines 25 and 26 are only preserved on two copies of the 
Flood-tablets, on the tablet K. 8517, which I call text C in my 
edition, and on the Babylonian Deluge fragment of the Spartoli 
collection (SP. II 960) first published (after a copy made by Mr. 
Pinches) in my inaugural lecture’ delivered before the University 
of Gottingen. I copied all the fragments of the so-called Izdubar 
legends in the spring of 1882, and last summer I spent several 
weeks again in the British Museum re-examining the originals in 
order to complete my edition of the Babylonian Nimrod epic. 
The results of this new collation are given in the first part of the 
Beitrige zur Assyriologie und vergleichenden semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft,* which I am editing with my learned friend Professor 
Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig. 

In examining the text of the Flood I found that the number 600 
is quite probable; on text C as well as on the Babylonian dupli- 
cate the traces before ammat mandida, “ cubits in length,” lend 
themselves very well to the ideogram for zerv (Greek vijpos),* the 
name of the number 600 in the Babylonian sexagesimal system. 
The number 60, however, finds no support in the original. Besides, 
the proportion 60 cubits wide and 600 cubits long is a priori 


'Cf. also Smith’s translation in the Records of the Past (RP), Vol. VII, p. 
136, and in his Assyr. Discoveries, p.185. Op. cit. p. 213, Smith remarks: “I 
conjecturally read 600 cubits for the length of the vessel and 60 cubits for its 
breadth and height, but no dependence can be placed on these characters.” 

® Der Keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht (Leipzig, 1881), translated into Eng- 
lish by Chas. H. H. Wright in Zhe Nineteenth Century, No. 6, Feb. 1882, pp. 
232-241,and by S. Burnham in Zhe Old Testament Student, Vol. III, No. 3 
(Nov. 1883), pp. 77-85; French translation by G. Godet in his Votes sur la 
Gendse (Lausanne, 1881), pp. 28-21 (Appendice 4 l’ouvrage intitulé: Les origines 
de 1’ histoire sainte d’apris la Genese par H. Thiersch). Cf. also A. H. Sayce, 
Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments, p. 29 ff. (German edition: Ale Denk- 
miler im Lichte neuer Lorschungen, p. 28),and M. L. Kellner, The Deluge in the 
Ledubar Epic and in the Old Testament (reprinted from The Church Review, Nov. 
1888), pp. 22-26. 

3 Article V: Ergebnisse einer erneuten Collation der Izdubar-Legenden ; cf. esp. 
p. 125. 

*Cf. my paper on Zhe Assyrian E-vowel (Baltimore, 1887), p. 9—= Am. Journ. 
of Phil. VIII 271. 
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most improbable.’ In the account given by Berossus the propor- 
tions are 5: 2 (five® stadia in length, and two in breadth), and in 
the Biblical narrative (Genesis VI 15) we have 300 cubits for the 
length of the ark, 50 cubits for the breadth, and 30 cubits for the 
height or depth, the proportions of the length to the breadth con- 
sequently being 6:1. Now we find about the same proportions 
in the cuneiform account: the breadth (as well as the depth) of 
the Babylonian Ark was not 60 cubits (as conjectured by Geo. 
Smith, Sayce, Oppert, Lenormant), but twice as much, viz. 120 
cubits, thus making the proportion 10:2 or 5:1. This is plainly 
indicated in ll. 55 and 56 which have been universally misunder- 
stood. Geo. Smith translated this passage: 


In its circuit 14 measures . . . its sides 
14 measures its measure .. . over it. 


I do not pretend to know what these words may mean. Nor is 
Prof. Sayce’s translation much clearer : 

Ln its circuit 14 in all (were) its girders 

14 in all it contained above it.* 
Lenormant in his Origines de l'histoire gives: 


Dans sa couverture quatorz? en tout ses fermes, 
guatorze en tout tl comptati . . . par dessus lui. 


Oppert translates : 


Puts sur le chantier, je disposai dix toises pour les briques 
Dix toises furent mesurées ( pour les poutres). 


All that is quite impossible, of course. Oppert, however, is right 
in one important point. He has at least perceived that the group 
mistaken for the number 14 by Smith, Lenormant, and I dare say 
nearly all Assyriologists, is to be divided into the corner-wedge, 
the symbol for 10, and the character Sa‘ or gar,° the ideogram of 


1See my commentary on the Deluge published in the second edition of 
Eberhard Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament (Giessen, 
1883), p. 68. 

? Eusebius gives 15 instead of 5. 

3 Cf. Fresh Light, p. 30: “in its circuit (?) fourteen measures its hull (meas- 
ured) ; fourteen measures measured (the roof) above it.” [Cf. ZA. IIT, 418.] 

4Cf. Lepsius, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Lingenmasse nach der Tafel von 
Senkereh (Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1877), pp. 116 and 126 ff. ; also 
Agypt. Zeitsckr. 1877, p. 3; 1878, p. 61,n. 1; and Monatsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy, Dec. 6, 1877, p. 16; Oppert, Z’4alon des mesures assyriennes (Paris, 
1875), pp. 9 and 27. 
> The reading zw or rather t#d@ (Akkadian mandi or rather minda) as pro- 
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the double-gan@' or “ double-rod” =12 cubits. This is proved 
beyond all doubt by the Babylonian duplicate. There we find, 
just as in the Assyrian copies, the corner-wedge w followed by 
$a or gar. Now in Assyrian u-gar might represent the number 
14, but in Babylonian it is impossible, as the Babylonian form of 
$a or gar has but 3 wedges and is accordingly never used for the 
number 4.2 Consequently we must read to gar or double-ganZ, 
i. e. 120 cubits, and the two lines 55 and 56 should be translated 
in the following way: 

‘120 cubits were high her sides” (Saggé igaratiSa) * 

“120 cubits also was the measure of the extent of her upper 
part or deck, i. e. her beam” (cmtdxir kibir muxxisa). 


The verb imtdéxir, like its derivative mitxar in 1. 26, again 
refers to the equality of the measures for the depth and breadth, 
both dimensions of course taken amidships, which seems to be 
the meaning of the term zza ganxisa*® at the beginning of 1. 55 
translated by Smith, Oppert, and Lenormant as “ circuit” or 
“ chantier” or “ couverture” respectively. So we know now that 
the length of the Babylonian ark was a mer or 600 cubits, and the 
breadth as well as the depth two sosses or 120 cubits. 

According to Lepsius,‘ the Babylonian cubit was = 0.5328 
meters ; 600 X 120 cubits would accordingly be = 319.68 X 63.936 
meters, in round numbers 320 X 64 or (counting the meter = 4o 
American inches instead of 39.368) == about 1066 X 213 feet. 
According to Oppert, however, the sign U is not the ideogram for 


posed by Delitzsch in Lepsius’ Léngenmasse, p. 116 (cf. Agyft. Zeitschr. 1877, 
p. 2,n. 1), is untenable. Delitzsch seems to have considered the ideogram for 
the double-rod as identical with the ideogram for namandu and ittd (Sb 197, 
V R. 29, 63 g. h). Cf. Amiaud, Zad/eau comparé, p. 21, No. 53; Briinnow’s 
Classified List, p. 204; also Jensen, ZA. I 403. 

'Cf. Greek dxawa and Ezechiel XL 5: VY TANT mp WRT 
nao) “the measuring-rod in the man’s hand was six cubits (each of one cubit 
and an hand breadth)”’; also MPT [lio Ez. XLI 8, where the following 
(2) NN Ww evidently is an explanatory gloss. See Cornill’s Zzechiel, 
P- 459. 

*See the Sign-Zist in Pinches’ 7exts in the Babylonian Wedge- Writing (Lon- 
don, 1882), p. v below and ibid. No. 251. 


3Cf. for this word (= Arabic ANF) Delitzsch’s Assyr. Stud. p. 138.— 
[M. reads, ZA, III, 418, 4arxisa instead of ganxisa.] 


4 See the tables appended to Lepsius’ paper Die Langenmasse der Alten (Proc. 
Berlin Acad. Nov. 22, 1883). 
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the full cubit (ammat),' but for the half-cubit or span (Hebrew 
nu), and after mature consideration I have reached the conviction 
that Oppert is right. The Telloh statue of an architect with a 
graded rule clearly shows that the Babylonian half-cubit was 27 
centimeters.* Accordingly, 600 U X 120 U would be = 162 X 32.4 
meters or (counting the meter again = 40 American inches) = 
about 540 X 108 feet.* 

We can even determine the draught of Xisuthros’ vessel. At 
least it seems to me that the words z//iku Sinipatsu at the end of © 
this paragraph describing the building of the Ark can hardly 
mean anything but that the ship when everything wi3taddalu elis u 
“‘was brought up and down,” i. e. with full cargo: 
Sinipatsu “ went in two thirds of it,” i. e. the ¢garu or “side”; so 
if the sides were 120 (half-)cubits, the Babylonian Ark drew 80 
(half-)cubits of water. 

I may add here that it is my firm belief that the Babylonian 
account of the Flood is the poetic description of an historical 
event which actually took place in the valley of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. Of course, it was no universal flood as the orthodox 
theologians of the old school would have us believe. Some years 
since the well-known Vienna geologist, Professor Edward Suess, 


1Oppert, therefore, reads the ideogram U: axu (cf. II R. 48, 48c, and 
Delitzsch’s Assyr. Worterbuch, pp. 277 and 283, n. 7) instead of ammat, and it 
must be admitted that the two passages in the East India House inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar (col. VI, 25 and col. VIII, 45 ; cf. C. P. Tiele’s Badyl.-assyr. 
Geschichte, pp. 447 and 449) are by no means sufficient evidence for the 
identity of U and ammat. Cf. for this Oppert’s remarks on Die Maasse von 
Senkereh und Khorsabad in the Monatsberichie of the Berlin Academy, Dec. 6, 
1877, p. 5; Lepsius, 2d¢d., pp. 8 and 17; Monatsberichie, Feb. 4, 1878, p. 5; 
Schrader, in the Jena Literaturzeitung, 1878, article 239; Lepsius, Vochma/s 
tiber die Babylonische halbe Elle des Herrn Oppert in the Sitsungsberichte of the 
Berlin Academy, Oct. 19, 1882 (cf. Machtrégliches, ibid., Nov. 16); Oppert, Zes 
mesures assyriennes de capacité et de superfice (Paris, 1886), p. 26 (Tirage 4 part de 
la Revue dassyriologie et d’archéologie orientale, Vol. 1, No. IV. 

? Cf. Delitzsch’s remarks on p. 179 of his Paradies. 

8 See Oppert’s remarks in the Transactions of the Berlin Oriental Congress 
(Berlin, 1882), Part II, Section I, p. 246; Dr. Martin Schultze, Chalddische 
Bildwerke im Museum des Louvre (Jahresbericht des Realprogymnasiums zu 
Oldesloe, Ostern, 1883), pp. 6-9; Hommel, Semiten, p. 501, n. 264. 

*I have been informed that a vessel of these dimensions would have a dis- 
placement of more than 80,000 tons. It is well known that the “ Great Eastern,” 
which was built on the lower Thames by Scott Russell in 1860, was 207 meters 
= ca. 690 feet long and 17.67 meters = ca. §9 feet deep. Her displacement 
was 27,384 tons. 
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made a special study of the Flood-story, on the basis of my inter- 
pretation, from the geological point of view. He devotes the first 
chapter of his great work on the surface of the earth’ to a sober 
and critical explanation of the cuneiform account of the Deluge, 
and arrives at the following conclusions: 

1. The catastrophe known by the name of the Deluge hap- 
pened at the lower Euphrates, entailing an extensive and devas- 
tating inundation of the Mesopotamian valley. 

2. The chief cause was a considerable earthquake in the region 
of the Persian Gulf or farther south, preceded by several slighter 
shocks. 

3. During the period of the most vehement shocks a cyclone 
very probably came up from the south out of the Persian Gulf. 

4. The traditions of other peoples in no way justify the belief 
that the flood extended beyond the lower course of the Euphrates, 
let alone over the whole earth. 

I hope to treat of these questions more fully in the introduction 
to my revised translation of the Deluge which I expect to publish 
in the new edition of the Records of the Past. 

PauL Haupt. 


1 Das Antlits der Erde (Prag und Leipzig, 1883) p. 92 (separate edition under 
the title Die Sintfluth. Eine geologische Studie von Eduard Suess, p. 68). 
Cf. The Old .Testament Student, Vol. IlI, No. 3 (Chicago, 1883, p. 76, and 
Franz Delitzsch’s Neuen Commentar iber die Genesis (Leipzig, 1887), p. 164. 
A. Dillmann’s objections (Genesis ® 135) can hardly be considered valid. 
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IIL—THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN DIALECT. 
IV. 
INFLECTION. 


I. Declension. 
1. ouns. 
A. Strong (or vocalic) declension. 
(a) a-declension. 
§42.—a-stems : 


Masculine. Neuter. 

Sg.N. dog wert hols 
G. (dzgs)! (werts)! (hols)! 
D. dog wert hols 
A. dog wert hols 

Pl. N. dzg(a) werto helsar 
G. (dpg(a))' (werta)! (helsar)! 
D. dpg(a) werta helsar 
A. dpg(a) werta helsar 


Note 1.—For the corresponding P. G. equivalent of the gen. 
cf. Syntax, §80, and Dative, §89, 1; for infin. as possible case of 
gen. cf. §92. 

Note 2.—In P. G. wort (like O. H. G. masculines, not neuters) 
has only the ending -a in the plural, while in N. H. G. it has 
gone over to the class of the a-declension, which forms the plural 
with -er (<< O. H. G. -ir, cf. Br. Gr. §197). Here belongs also 
the plural Averzar (sg. heerz) which belonged originally to the 
consonant declension, as is still the case in the pl. in N. H. G. 
(cf. Br. Gr. §221). For plurals in -s cf. English Mixture. 

§43.—Diminutive neuter plurals. Diminutives in -cha (=N. 
H. G. chen< O. H. G. -ich + in, cf. Brandt, §510) occur but 
rarely in York and Lancaster counties, while in Berks and 
Lehigh they are quite frequent and form the plural in -a7, as for 


1 The gen. forms are found only in following: 

(1) In poetry: meines Lebens Sunn, 

(2) In compounds: hunnshols, frédenszeits. 

(3) In adverbs: willens, moryots, pvots. 

(4) In possessive construction both with and without (generally without) the 
noun: ens Breuns, ens dvdis Heus. 
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example schwanzchar, endchar, bartchar (Keller, Kal. 25). The 
regular P. G. diminutive suffix is -/ (—N. H. G. lein, cf. Br. Gr. 
§195, an. 3), forming plural in -/en. Ex.: ketzli (sg.), ketzlan (pl.) 
(Horne); schetzli, sehetzlan. This is remarkable as the only 
occurrence of flexional z in P. G. nouns. 
§44.—ja-stems : 
Masculine. Neuter. 
wéza rick end 
wézo rick end 
rick end 
rick(a) end(2) 
rick(2) end(a) 
rick(a) end(2) 


Note.—The 7 has disappeared after having effected umlaut as 
in N. H.G. This umlaut has taken place also in denominatives, 
as fischor (< fiskari O. H. G.). 

$45.—wa-stems : 

Masculine. Neuter. 
Sg. N. schné kni 
schné kni 
schné kni 
schné kni 
schné kni 
schné kni 


Note.—Here the tendency of the language to contract asserts 
itself. This process of dropping the 0 (wz), which had begun as 
early as the oth century (cf. Br. Gr. §204, a. 1), has obliterated 
almost all traces of the wa-declension. It remains as hiatus, 
however, in the declension of the adjectives belonging originally 
to this class of stems; cf. 4/0, dloar (N. H. G. blau, blauer). 

(6) é-declension. 

§46.—Pure é-stems, all feminine: 


Sg. N. 


Pl. 


Note.—For the 4 and v of forms like /vrava (pl. of ford) cf. §25, 
2; §30, 3, and note 1. While in Gothic (Br. Got. Gr. §56) the 
medial voiced spirant became voiceless when final, and in M. H. G. 
it was dropped on becoming final, P. G. retains it as a media. 
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§47.—76-stems : 


. sind (or sinn) = N. H. G. siinde 
. sind 

sind 

sindo 
. sindo 

sinda 


Note.—Derivatives with the suffix injé-), like sizd, have 
lost all trace of -74, and are declined as the pure é-stems. 
§48.—Abstracts originally in -7: 
Sg. N. meng Pl. menga 
D. meng mengo 
A. meng menga 


Note 1.—Forms in -uzg have in some cases replaced the older 
forms in -i, as difung for dif (=N. H. G. tiefe). 
(c) The z-declension. 


$49. 
Sg. N. gvscht fiiss (cf. $50) meus 


D. gescht fiiss meus 
A. gescht fuss meus 
Pl. N. gescht(a) _fiss leit (< luiti, O. H. G.) meis 
D. gescht(2) fiss leit meis 
A. gescht(a) fiss leit meis 


Note 1.—Forms like mvus, svu, guns belonged formerly to the 
consonant declension, but since O. H. G. times have been de- 
clined as z-stems (cf. Br. Gr. §219, an. 1). 

Note 2.—In P. G. as in N. H. G. some nouns take the umlaut 
and drop the original pl. ending -e (-2, O. H. G.), as eppel (eda, 
Horne), N. H. G. apfel (<< O. H. G. ephili, cf. Br. Gr. §216-217). 
This dropping of the final -e (<cO. H. G. 7) of declension 
extends to the greater number of the nouns belonging to the 
z-declension. Ex.: sg. uvscht, pl. nescht; sg. nuvcht, pl. necht; sg. 
bvm, pl. bem; sg. schdock, pl. schdeck. Plurals in -a are few. 

The z-declension. 

§50.—In O. H. G. only traces of the w-declension remained (cf. 
Br. Gr. §228 ff.) In P. G. asin O. H. G. and N. H. G. the mas- 
culine fuoz (cf. Br. Gr. §229, a. 2) and feminine hunt (cf. Br. Gr. 
$231) are declined according to z-declension. The N. H. G. vor- 
handen, survival of the original u-declension dative, does not 
occur regularly in P.G. Used “sparingly ” (Horne). 

§51.—(1) Words expressing relationship, or 7-stems, are de- 
clined in P. G. asin N. H. G.: Fotar (n. d. a. sg.), fétar (n.d. a. pl.). 
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(2) Participial stems. 

Words which were originally participles, as freind, feind, have 
no special declension, but form their pl. in -e like nouns of the 
a-declension. 

(3) Isolated stems are declined as in N. H. G. moun (n. d. a. 
sg.), mennar (n. d. a. pl.). 


B. Weak (x or consonant) declension. 
§52.—This declension shows no change in the singular, and 
adds -a in the plural for all cases. 
Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 
Sg. N. hgno mensch zung pg 
D. hone mensch zung pg 
A. hpna mensch zung pg 
Pl. N.(G.) D. A. hone menscho zung9 vga 


Note 1.—/A/verz in the plural has gone over to the strong declen- 
sion, and forms its plural in -a7, in analogy with -av plurals from 
old os-stems (cf. Brandt, §431). This is not to be understood as 
indicating an increase of -ay plurals in P. G. In the case of wv7t, 
P. G. unlike N. H.G., has but one plural ending in -a, thus showing 
conservative tendency. Herza, the weak plural, is also in use. 


Note 2.—The genitive form of the weak nouns occurs only in 
compounds, as for example 7gaheidal (= N. H. G. staar), menscha- 
Sreind (=N. H. G. menschenfreund). 


2. Article. 
§53.—1. Indefinite. 2. Definite. 


Singular. Singular. Plural. 
Mas. Fem. Neut. Mas. em. Neut. M. F.N. 


N. an, (2) on, (2) an, (a) dar di os di 
D. ome ere emo om der, (dar) om de, (d) 
A. an, (a) en, (2) an, (a) der, (den) di as di 

Note 1.—For the genitive the article with the possessive pro- 
noun is employed; ex.: 2 mvnn sei hit=N. H. G. der hut des 
mannes; dar muddar ir buch—=N. H. G. das buch der mutter. 

Note 2.—In the gen. and dat. pl. of the definite article the 
forms de and d@’ are written. Where in the printed literature den 
is found it may be ascribed to N. H. German influence. Den 
occurs frequently as acc. sing. mas., though dar is the regular 
form. In the phrase dex mvrya, den is to be regarded as the 
demonstrative (= N. H. G. diesen morgen), cf. §61. 

Note 3.—The form 2 is heard in the unaccented positions and 
used very frequently for both mas. and neut. nom. and acc. This 
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unaccented form is sometimes employed also for the feminine and 
dative, thus breaking down utterly the flexional forms of the 


dialect. 


3. Adjective. 
A. Strong declension. 


Singular. Plural. 
Mas. Fem. Neut. M. F.N. 


N. giter giti(e) git giiti(a) 

D. gitom giter gitom gite 

A. giiter giiti(a) git guti(2) 

Note 1.—This near approach to the z-sound in the n. and a. sg. 
fem. and pl. would seem to be an intermediate form between 
O. H. G. zu and N. H. G. e (cf. M. H. G. iu = ii). 


B. Weak declension. 
§55- 


Singular. Plural. 
Mas. Fem. Neut. M. F.N. 


N. der git (menn) di git (frz) (d)as git (kind) di guta 

G. dem gits (menn) der giita (frz) dem giito (kind) de guta (leit) 
sel~ ir sel ir 

D. dem giite (menn) der guta (fry) dem gute (kind) de (da) guta 


A. dar (de) gut(a)(menn) di gut(a) fr) (d)as gut(a) (kind) di guta 
Note 2.—Participles when used attributively follow the declen- 
sion of adjectives in same position. Only the past participle is in 


common use in P. G. 
Note 1.—In the mixed declension the strong form of the adjec- 


tive occurs where the preceding form is uninflected ; ex.: an gitar 
monn, but énar vita frv (dat.) 


C. Comparison of adjectives. 


(1). Regular comparison. 
§56.—(a) In P. G. the comparative and superlative are formed 


regularly by suffixing -av (O. H. G. -ér) and -(e)scht (O. H. G. 
-6st) respectively to the stem; ex.: pos. reich, com. reichar, sup. 
reichscht. 

Words like sché~ whose stem ends in a nasal immediately pre- 
ceded by a vowel drop the nasal in the uninflected form of the 
positive, but add it in the comparative and superlative; ex.: sché~, 
comp. schenar (e short), sup. schenscht. (Note that the stem vowel 
becomes short in the comp. and sup. forms of this word.) 

(4) Certain adjectives in P. G., as in N. H. G., take the z-umlaut 
in comp. and sup. (O. H. G. endings -ir, -ist); ex.: gvoss, comp. 
gressar, gresscht ; vlt, comp. eltar, sup. eltscht. 
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(2). Irregular comparison. 

$57: 
gut, comp. besser, sup. bescht. 
vil, mé (ménoar) ménscht, 
hich, héchar,! héchscht. 
nv(h), néchar,! néchscht, 


There is some irregularity in the quantity of the vowel in 
ménar and menscht. Horne, for example, writes ménar, but 
menscht (e short), which seems to show a tendency to shorten 
long-stem syllables, as in the case of schenar, etc. (cf. §56). 


4. Numerals. 

A. Cardinals. 

§58,-—Ens, 2wé, drei, fir, finf ( finif ), sex (cf. Br. Gr. §271), siva, 
vcht, nein, zén, R. (2é, H.), elf (elaf), zwelf (zwelaf), dreizen (or 
dreize~), fverzin, foofzén, sexzén, siwazén, wvchtzén, neinzen, 
zwonsich, énunnzwonzich, etc., dreisich, foerzich, etc., hunnart, 
dvusend, million. 

Note 1.—The form /7r occurs only when used as a separate 
word ; in compounds it follows the regular phonetic law of vowel 
changes before 7 (cf. §17, 3) and > ae. 

Note 2.—Zén is put first in order because it is the full form, 
though zé~ with but slight nasality is perhaps of more frequent 
occurrence. 

Note 3.—£ (é~) in P. G., as in N. H. G., is declined strong, 
énar, éni, éns, when standing in the pronominal relation; ex.: zwé 
kep sin bessar vs énar, wonn V~ énar an groutkopp is (H. 36, 101). 
(For the use of és, dar énd, etc., cf. Pronouns.) In P. G. the 
cardinals up to zwe/f are declinable when used in the pronominal 
relation. The plural ending is -e. 


B. Ordinals. 

§59.—dritt (< drittio O. H. G.), erscht, zwet(t), drit(t), feert, 
finft, sext, sivet, acht, neint, zént, elft, zwelft, dreizént, feerzént, 
fafzént, sexzént, etc., zwensichscht, dreisichscht, etc. 

Note 1.—The ordinals in P. G., as in N. H. G., are declined like 
adjectives. 


5. Pronouns. 
A. Personal. 


1 Cf. §38, 2 (1) for treatment of the spirant. 
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$60. 


Singular. 


First Person. Second Person. Third Person. 
ich di aer (ar), si, es (as) 


N. 
G mei . dei sei , ira, sei 
D. mir (mor) dir (dar)! im(m), ir (ira), im(m) 
A. mich dich in(n), si, es (as) 
N mir (mor) ir (ar, dir, dar) si 

G unser eir (eiar) ira 

D uns eich (ich) Ina (ane) 

A uns eich si 


Plural. 


Note 1.—The genitive forms are inflected like the indefinite 
article, when limiting a noun. 

Note 2.—The form mir (mar) is regularly used for the nom. pl. ; 
dir (dar), on the other hand, is not so frequent as ir (a7), cf. §83. 


B, Demonstrative dver = this, se/ = that. 


§61. 
Singular. Plural. 
Mas. Fem. Neut. M. F. 
dver ai des di 
(dem sei’ ) (deera ir) (dem sei) (dena ira) 
dem dvero dem dena 
den di des - di 


selor seli sel seli 
(selom sei ) (selar ira) (selam sei) (sela ira) 
selom selor selom selo 
selor seli sel seli 


Note 1.—Mark that the peculiar form ve in nom. mas. and gen. 
and dat. sing. is due to the influence of the 7 (cf. §17, 3). It 
may be regarded as a survival of older forms (cf. O. H. G. dér, 
déra, etc., Br. Gr. §287). 

Note 2.—The form des has been explained as a genitive used 
for the nominative. This is quite contrary to the spirit of the 
P. G., which regularly avoids genitive forms. If any more than 
a natural palatalization of a before s, it would be best explained 
as analogical with the forms dver (O. H. G. dér), dem, den. 
For confusing das and es in P. G., which has as for both, cf. Hald. 
PPp- 35-36. 

Note 3.—Se/ is a word of much disputed origin. At least three 
explanations have been suggested: (1) that it is the Provengal 
cel, Fr. celuz, etc.; (2) that it is from the German dasselbe or 
selbiger or selber (this last is preserved in P. G. in the form of 
selvar(t)); (3) that it is the N. H. German sol/ch. Haldeman 


1Cf. Sch. M. B. §717. 
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explained it to be = se/big, and regarded its Alsatian form /se/ as 
= dasselbe (cf. Hald. p. 35). But No. 3, the explanation accepted 
by Fischer and others, seems to be the correct one. P. G. 
sel< O. H. G. solih through the intermediate stages *se/ich, 
*selch. Cf. §26, 3 (1)(4); cf. also wel (<< O. H. G. wélich). 


C. (1) Interrogative pronoun. 
§62. 
Mas. and Fem. Neut. 
Sing. and Plural. N. weer wes (indeclinable). 
G. (wem sei) 
D. 
A. 


(2) Interrogative pronominal adjective. 
Mas. Fem. Neut. 
Sing. N. weloar weli wel 
G. (welom ) (welera ir) (welom sei~ ) 
D. welom welor welom 
A. weloer weli wel 
Plur. M. F.N.  weli 
(weld ir) 
wela 


weli 


Note 1.—For the origin of. this form wel, etc., cf. §26, 3 (1) (4), 
and 61, note 3. 

D. Indefinites. 

§63. 


Sing. mor (= man, einer) 
sich 
ém, 9m (= einem) 

Note 1.—This indefinite #ar (—N. H. G. man) can be dis- 
tinguished from the mar (=N. H. G. wir) by the fact that the 
former requires the 3d sg., the latter the plural of the verb. 

The form am seems to be a dative used for the accusative. 
Cf. F. A. Z. 107: 

Dar wet”, der hot’m schlefrich gamoucht, 

Dar seidar [=N. H. G. apfelwein] hot’'m ufgawvcht. 

Jedar, jeda, jedas, each, every, is declined like an adjective. In 
the mixed declension the ‘nom. mas. often drops the flexional 7: 
gn schmidt-schop hot an jed2 mvnn (F. K. 7). 

Enich, any, is declined according to the strong declension. It 
is often used with eddar in the sense of ‘anything whatever.’ 

Ebbar, ebbas, anything, something (N. H. G. etwas), is used in 
_ the mas. and neut. only. 
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All, viel, monich, wenig, are inflected and used as in N. H. G. 
They may be used attributively and remain uninflected, as /#/ 
jor(a) (=N.H.G. viele jahre). Jemand and nimand are regularly 
uninflected. 


Ila. Conjugation. 

§64.—The P. G. verb has the following forms: 

1. Two voices: active and passive. 

2. Four moods: indicative, subjunctive, conditional (cf. §66 (b), 
note 1), imperative. In reality the conditional belongs to the 
subjunctive, thus reducing the number to three. 

3. Six tenses: present (imperfect), perfect, pluperfect, future, 
future perfect. 

4. Three persons: first, second, third. 

5. Two numbers: singular and plural. 

6. The infinitive: present and perfect active, present and per- 
fect passive. 

7. The past participle. P. G. has no present participle. 

§65.—Deviations from N. H. G. to be noted here are: 

(1) P. G. employs regularly the perfect for the imperfect, 
except (a) in poetry (not frequent) ; (4) in the indicative of the 
auxiliary sez, to be, and (c) in the subjunctive of all auxiliaries 
including di(2). 

(2) As a corollary of (1) the P. G. pluperfect is formed with 
the perfect participle and perfect (not the imperfect) as auxiliary. 

(3) The passive forms with sez as auxiliary are used with the 
present passive force much as in English (or by the use of other 
forms of expression, as man -+- verb) ; while the form with waerra 
(werden) are felt to have a future force, and are denominated 
future by Horne (cf. H. p. 94). 

(4) The imperfect subjunctive passive has the auxiliary between 
the two perfect participles in the transposed position. Ex.: wonn 
ich gschluga worra (H. p. 94) (wenn ich geschlagen worden 
ware). 

Other differences occurring in the paradigm will be easily ex- 
plained by the general laws of P. G. phonology. 

P. G. has the three historical classes of verbs: adblauting, re- 
duplicating, weak. The z-umlaut of the pres. sing. indicative is 
found only in a few verbs, the tendency being to employ un- 
umlauted forms, perhaps in analogy with the plural. 

§66.—1. Strong (ablauting). 2. Weak (not ablauting). 

A. Active voice. 


i 
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(a) Indicative. 


Present. 
Sing. 1. ich ném (schleg) such 
2. di némscht (schlechst) suchscht 
3. ver némt (schlecht) sucht 
I 
2. 
3. 


Plur. 1. mor néma (schlega) sucla 
ir némoa (némt) (schlega, schlagt) sucha (sucht) 


si némo (schlego) sucha 


Perfect. 
Sing. 1. ich heb gonumo Plur. 1. mor hen gonumo 
2. di hascht (hoscht) genuma 2. ir hen (dor hent) gonume 
3. ver hat (hot) gonuma 3. si hen gonuma 
Same auxiliaries with p. p. gasucht. 


Pluper fect. 
Sing. 1. ich heb gonumo ghet Plur. 1. mor hen gonumo ghet 
2. du hascht ganumoa ghet 2. ir hen (dar hent) ganuma 
3. aer hat gonumo ghet 3. si hen gonumo ghet 
Same auxiliaries with p. p. gasucht. 


Future. 
Sing. 1. ich weernémo . Plur. I. mor weerro némoa 
2. di weerscht néma 2. ir weerra némo 
3. ver wvert némo . SI weerra némo 
Same with sucha instead of néma. 


Future Perfect. 
Sing. 1. ich weer gonumo heva Plur. 1. mor weerra gonuma heva 
2. di weerscht gonumea heva . Ir wverra gonuma 
3. ver weert gonumo . SI weerra ganuma heva 
Same with gasucht instead of ganuma. 


(46) Subjunctive. 
Present. 
Sing. 1. ich ném (schleg)! Plur. 1. mar némo (schlega) 
2. dii némscht (schlegscht) 2. irnéma (schlega) 
3. ver némt (néma) (schlegt) 3. sinémo (schlega) 


Pluperfect. 
Sing. 1. ich het gonumo Plur. 1. mor hen gonume 
2. du hetscht ganuma . ir hen gonuma 
3. ver het ganuma . si hen gonumo 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


'This is the subjunctive form as given by Horne. The simple subjunctive 
is supplanted in most cases by the modal auxiliaries and the verb da (dina) 
used with the infinitive of the verb in question. Ex.: /ch dét sel net nimo 
(= Ich nahme das nicht) (cf. §87). Also néma 3 sg. subj. (Horne). 
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Conditional mood (more correctly subjunctive of the auxiliary dz). 


Present. 
Sing. 1. ich dét néma Plur. 1. mor déta néma 
2. détscht néma 2. ir déta 
3. ver dét néma 3. si déto néma 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


Note 1.—The imperfect conditional is the same as the pluperf. 
subj. 
Imperative. 


Present, 
Sing. 2. ném, ném di such, such di 
Plur. 2. némt, némt ir, nemon ir sucht, sucht ir, suchan ir 


(c) Infinitive mood. 


Present. 
zu némo zu siicha 


Perfect. 
genumd zu heva gesiicht zu heva 


Participle. 


Perfect. 
genume gesucht 


B. Passive voice. 
(a) Indicative mood. 


§67. 
Present. 
Sing. 1. ich bin ganumoa Plur. I. moar sin gonume 
2. di bischt gonumoa 2. ir sin, seid (dor, sint) gonumoe 
3. ver is (isch, ischt) gonumoa . SI sin gonumea 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


Imperfect. 
Sing. 1. ich gonumo Plur. 1. mar wyre gonuma 
2. di w2rscht gonume 2. ir gonume 
3. Ber genume 3. SI gonums 
Same with exchange of perf. participle. 


Perfect, 
Sing. 1. ich bin gonumoe werra Plur. I. mor sin gonume werra 
2. di bischt gonuma werra 2. ir sin werro- 
3. ver is (isch, ischt) ganume werra 3. si sin gonumea werre 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 
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Pluper fect. 
Sing. 1. ich wer gonumo gowest Plur. I. mor gonumoa gowest 
2. di wprscht gonume gawest 2. ir gowest 
3. ver gonums gowest 3. Sl gonumea gowest 
Same with exchange of perf. participle. 


Future. 
Sing. 1. ich weer gonumo Plur. I, mar weerra gonumea 
2. di weerscht gonuma 2. ir weerra gonume 
3. ver weert gonume 3. SI weerre gonums 
Same auxiliary with gosucht. 


Future Perfect. 
Sing. 1. ich weer gonumea weerra Plur. I. mar weerra gonumd weerra 
2. di weerscht gonumoe weerra 2. ir weerra weerrs 
3. ver weert weerre 3. si weerre ganuma weerre 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


(6) Subjunctive and conditional. 


Present. 
Sing. 1. ich weer gonumo Plur. I. mor weera gonume 
2. di weerscht gonuma 2. ir weera gonuma 
3. ver weer 3. si weerd gonume 
Same auxiliary with gasucht. 


Imperfect. 
Sing. 1. ich weer gonume werra Plur. I. mor weerd werrs 
2. di weerscht ganume werra 2. ir weera gonumea werra 
3. Ber weer werre 3. si weera gonume werra 
Same auxiliary with gesucht. 


Lmperative. 


Sing.. 2. weer gonuma weer gosucht 
Plur. 2. weeran ir gonuma weeran ir gasucht 


Infinitive. 
Present, 
gonuma zu gesucht zu sei 


Perfect. 
gonumd goewest zusei gasucht gowest zu sei 


IIld. Zense-formation. 

A. Ablaut series. 

§68.—P. G. has preserved intact the six series of ablauting verbs 
only in general outlines. As the imperfect is regularly replaced 
by the perfect, only the principal parts in actual use, the present 
and past participle, will be given here. 
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et 


beissa gebisse 
. gleicha geglicha 
reissa gerissa 
bleiva geabliva 
dreiva gedriva 
schreiva gaschriva 


0 


fliga gefloga 
zige, zija gazoga 
schisso geschossa 


(4) 


0 
bedriga bedroga 
liga golige 


III (a). Verbal stems ending in nasal combinations, mm, nn or 
m, 2 -+- a consonant: 


z u 
schwimma geschwumma 
binno gebunna 


finne gefunne 


(6) Verbal stems ending in a liquid combination, / or r + con- 
sonant : 


é 


hélfa geholfa 
(wérfa) (gaworfs) 
schtérva geschtorva (gaschterva) 


IV (a). Verbs whose stems end in a single nasal or liquid : 


é,é,u u, 
néma 
schdéla geschdola 
kuma (ga)kuma 
(ferhéla) (ferholsa) 
(schéra) gaschora 


(4) Verbal stems ending in ch (hh = Germanic £) : 


brécha gebrocha 
schprécho geschprocha 


I (a). 
(@). 
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, Vv (a). Verbal stems ending in other consonants than those in- 
cluded in III and IV: 


é, é 


é, é 


esso gesso 
gévo (ge)géve 
lésa golésa 

wéva gewéva (F.) 


gesessa 


gefpre 


wechso gewtchso 


B. Reduplicating verbs. 


§69.—Ia. 

a a 
fella gefella 
fengo gofengs 
helda gehelda 

(4) 

6 (<4, cf. Br. Gr. §351) 6 
schléfa (= schlafen) gaschlofa 
rota (= raten) gerote 
bréde (= braten) gebréde 

lossa (lesso) (= lassen) galosst (galvsst) 
c 


é (O. H. G. é (O. H. G. ¢) 
hésa (héssa) (= heissen) gohése (gahéssa) 


Ila. Verbs with “ dark” stem-vowel originally (Br. Gr. §353). 


p (O. H., G. au, ou) o (O. H. G. ox) 
gelofea 
(4) 
a (O. H. G. wo) a (O. H. G. uo) 
rifa gerifa 
(c) 
au 


svufa (cf. $9, 2, note 2) gesofa 
(O. H. G, s#fan, cf. Br. Gr. $334, a. 3.) 


C. Weak verbs. 

§70.—Of the weak verbs little need be said. All differentiation 
into classes with the infinitive ending in -7vz, -on, -én as in O. H.G. 
has practically disappeared in P. G. Traces of the -7vm class may 
still be seen in those verbs which have the z-umlaut or gemination 
‘or both according to length of stem-vowel (cf. Br. Gr. §91 ff.). 


sitza 

VI. 
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Ex.: decka (O. H. G. decken < Goth. *pakjan); se¢#za (O. H. G. 
sezzen, cf. Goth. -satjan, cf. O. S. satian); éva (O. H. G. héren 
< hérjan, cf. Goth. hausjan) ; £zssa (O. H. G. kussen, cf. O. H. G. 
kus, O. S. cus, cos). The -é” and -éz classes have, like -jvm, 
become -a by the levelling of endings of flexion. For this levelling 
in N. H. G. cf. Brandt, §454-5. Of the three verbs in N. H. G. 
belonging to the class having no connecting vowel in O. H. G. 
(Brandt, §454, 3) only denka and dringa are in use in P. G.- 
Denka, \ike brenna (cf. Brandt, §455), forms its past participle 
with the present (i. e. umlauted) stem. Ex.: P. G. gadenkt (N. 
H. G. gedacht, O. H. G. gidaht) ; gabvennt (N. H. G. gebrannt, 
O. H. G. gibrennit). Bringa, however, retains the older partici- 
pial form gabrocht. As there is practically no imperfect (cf. §65 (1)) 
in use in P. G., the conjugation of the weak verb will be found 
to agree with that of the strong, after eliminating the flexional 
umlaut and substituting the weak participle for the strong. Of 
course, that class of verbs which are conjugated with the auxiliary 
sez~ are exceptions and not included here. 

The P. G. forms new verbs regularly with the infinitive ending 
"+a, Ex.: exschpecta (<C English expect); separvia (< English 
separate); edita (<c English edit); difenda (<c Eng. defend). 
P. G. has also a class of verbs from Romance roots forming their 
infinitive in -ira (N. H. G. iren), Ex.: kvvrasira (<C N. H. G. 
karessieren) ; dv/vira (N. H. G. barbieren). 


D. Irregular verbs. 

(a) Preterite-presents. 

First ablaut-series. 

§71.—1. Indic. 1 and 3 sg. wés, 2 sg. wéscht, 1, 2, 3 pl. wissa; 
infin. wzssa ; past part. gawisst. 

In this verb the perf. part., as in the case of denka (cf. §70), 
seems to be formed by analogy with the present infinitive. 

Second ablaut-series. 

1. Indic. 1 and 3 sg. kvnn, 2 sg. kunnscht, 1, 2,3 pl. enna; 
subjunc. 1 and 3 sg. kennt, 2 sg. kenntscht; infin. kenna; past 
part. *gakonni, not used. 

2. 1 and 3 sg. dvrf, 2 sg. dvrfscht, 1, 2, 3 pl. dverfa; infin. 
dverfa; past part. not used. 

Third ablaut-series. 

Indic. pres. 1 and 3 sg. soll, 2 sg. sollscht, 1 and 3 pl. solle, 2 pl. 
sollt; infin. solla; subjunc. preterite 1 and 3 sg. set, 2 sg. selscht, 
pl. seta; perf. part. not in use. 
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Fourth ablaut-series. 
Indic. pres. 1 and 3 sg. mpg, 2 sg. mvgschi, 1 and 3 pl. méga; 
subjunc. pret. 1 and 3 sg. mecht, mechscht; 1 and 3 pl. mechta 
(2 pl. mecht or mechia). 

Fifth ablaut-series. 

Indic. pres. 1 and 3 sg. muss, 2 sg. muscht,1 and 3 pl. mzssa, 
2 pl. misst ; infin, 

Note 1.—The verb éga (Horne), égva (Rauch and Harbaugh), 
defective in O. H. G. (cf. Br. Gr. §377) and supplemented by 
habén, is weak in P. G. and used in the sense of ‘to own.’ From 
it has been formed also the substantive égnar (as in N. H. G. 
eigner). There seems to be a confusion of the two forms éga and 
égna (eigen and eignen) in P. G. 

(6) Mi-verbs. 

§72.—1. The verb sez~ in P. G., as in N. H. G., is used instead 
of O. H. G. wésan, which is still represented in the N. H. G. by 
the strong perf. part. gewesen. P.G., however, uses regularly the 
weak form gawest, True, gawesa occurs in Wollenweber ; but, like 
much of his P. G., it is too highly tinged with N. H. G. 


PARADIGM. 
Indicative Present. 
Sing. 1. ich bin Plur. I. mor sin 
2. di bischt 2. ir sin, or seid (H. 41), (der sint) 
3. ver is, isch (ischt) 3. si sin. 


Note 1.—The form zs may be considered the more general 
form, as it can be heard in almost every locality. It is the regular 
form, for example, in the writings of Rachel Bahn, of York County; 
of Zimmerman, of Reading, Berks County; of the Allentown 
“ Kalenner” (poems by Keller); of Horne, of Allentown; of 
Rauch, of Mauch Chunk. 

The form zsch has been referred to the Mennonites and Dunkers, 
who were mainly of Swiss origin (cf. Hald. p. 41). This seems 
correct, as zsch is most common in Lancaster and York counties, 
where the Ahmish, Mennonites and Dunkers constitute the larger 
portion of the German population. The form zscht I have found 
less common (cf. Wollenweber’s Gemalde, S. 63, etc.; H. H. 66). 
It would seem to be the N. H. G. ist in the P. G. garb, s¢ being 
regularly pronounced sch?. It might be regarded as Suabian. 

§73.—2. The verb din (R.), da (H.). 


Indicative Present. 


Sing. 1. ich di Plur. 1. mor diina 
2. di discht 2. ir dino 
3. ver dit 3. si dine (din si, H. H. 21, 18). 


mor “ 


4 
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Subjunctive Imperfect. 
ich dét Plur. i. mor déto 
du détscht 2. ir déta 
mor det 3. si déta 

Past Participle. 


gedii 
The verbs gé and sche. 
§74.—3-. gé. 
Indicative Present. 
Sing. I. ich gé Plur. I. mor geno (gea, H.) 
2. di gésht 2. ir geno 
3. ver (mor) gét 3. si geno 
Past Participle. 
ganga 
Note 1.—The P. G. verb schtvenda (<< Eng. stand = 
ertragen, aushalten) must not be confounded with this. 
§75.—4. schté. 
Indicative Present. 
Sing. 1. ich schté Plur. mer schténa 
2. di schtéscht 2. ir schténo 
3. ver (mar) schtét 3. si schténo 
Past Participle, 
geschtenne 


§76.—5. The verb séna (séa or sé). 


Indicative Present. 
ing. I. ich sén Plur. 1. mor séne 
2. dii sénscht 2. ir séno 
3. ver (mor) sént sicht (F), sit 3. siséna 
Past Participle. 
geséna 


§77.—6. The verb wolla (wells). 


Indicative Present. 
Sing. 1. ich will Plur. 1. moar wolla (welle, R. H. 183) 
2. di wit(t) 2. ir wollt (wellt) 
3. ver (mor) will 3. si wolle (wella) 
Imperfect. 
Sing. 1. ich wot Plur. mor wotte 
2. di wotscht 2. ir wotto 
3. ver (mor) wot 3. si wotte 


SYNTAX. 


§78.—Pennsylvania German possesses a freedom of syntactical 
structure unknown to N. H. German, since it is permissible to use 


Sing. I. 
2. 
3. 
: 
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either the accusative or nominative of nouns in the direct regimen 
of verbs and prepositions, while in N. H. G. only the accusative 
would be allowable. So too in points of idiomatic expression and 
vocabulary the P. German feels quite at liberty to employ the 
term or expression, whether English or German, which will be 
most intelligible to himself and his hearers or readers. As stated 
in the introduction (pp. 17-18), the extremes of this freedom are 
toward the predominance of N. H. G. speech and traditions on the 
one hand, and English language and life on the other. Thus in 
localities like Bethlehem, for example, where German schools have 
kept alive German culture, life and institutions, the speech of the 
Moravians, especially, is rigidly conservative and much freer from 
Anglicisms. In fact, till within the last forty or fifty years the 
Herrnhut community at Bethlehem and Nazareth was an exclu- 
sive German society. No more fitting example of the levelling 
power of language could be chosen than the town of Bethlehem | 
itself, where the P. German, the vernacular of the neighboring 
country and towns, is fast making its way into the commercial and 
social centres of Moravian life, thus rapidly crowding out the 
literary German, forcing the educated classes to adopt English, 
and drawing the illiterate into the stream of the vulgar P. G. idiom. 
For further treatment, cf. English Mixture. The most charac- 
teristic features of P. G. syntax will be treated in this chapter. 


Nominative. 
§79.—1. The syntax of the nom. case, as subject of a verb, in 
P. G. agrees essentially with that of N. H.G. Ex.: Duver vram 


menn hat ké hémet (R. H. 160). 
The nominative case is used in exclamation. Ex.: O du liwar 


kindhéts-krischdvg / (H. H. 39). For nom.= ace. cf. §82. 


Genitive. 


§80.—This case is rare in P. G. except (1) in compounds: 
zeitsfrog, nechbersweib, mennsleit, weibsleit ; (2) adverbs: 
dzgs, nechts, heiticHdzgs (or heitichsdzgs), ver sei-s 
wégoes widdar fort (F.A.M.53). Heitichdegs (= N. H.G. 
giebt’s] schir gur ke méd mé (R. H. 168); (3) special idioms: 
Juschi nekscht ens dedis hous (H. H. 1). “eh muss nif ens 
Breuns (R. H. 182). Di schqueirs offis build (ball) voll 
menscha (W. 55). 
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Wi sché, im einsoma gamit, wirbelt di drossals owetlid / (F. 
K. 136). 

prwar weil ver so vil svcha on der kinnor krischtbvm dit (H. 
H. 41). 

Oder’s alta Beckors alti ki, kv, ki (H. 53). 

Bis meinas lebans' farsinkt. 

In schtillar dodasnacht (H. H. 8). 

The place of the genitive in regular P. G. syntax is supplied by 
the prepositional construction. Ex.; Far di sé/a fon unser 
gegnor zu fargelschtera (um die seelen unserer gegner zu ver- 
wirren), R. H. 219. For the gen. of possession cf. §81, 1. 


Dative. 


§81.—The dative plays a very prominent réle in P. G. syntax, 
and is used : 

1. To denote possession. Ex.: /ch bin deim dvdi sei” schpik 
(R. H. 220). £Az,der Mrs. Jenkins ira dress is fon dem veri 
sém shtick (R. H. 198). Un mar sit [=N.H.G. sieht] grvd for 
sich dem elta Dockt or Leisering 
(W.77). Do klopis em perra seiner fir [der] [da klopts an 
der thiire des pferrers] (W. 44). 

2. As the object of certain verbs, ga/nll, galinga, etc., as in 
N. H.G. Ex.: Air howich wos meim heerz gafellt (gafvilt| 
(H. H. 30). In the case of idioms borrowed from N. E. we find 
a nom. (=acc.) where the strict German idiom would require a 
dative: So énor of kors [=N. H. G. natiirlich] da ich net sata 
[=N. H. G. gefallen] (R. H. 218). So the P. G. gleicha (used in 
the sense of the English Ze, not that of resemd/e as in N. H. G.) 
governs the acc. (or nom. for acc.). 

3. Of indirect object,asin N.H.G. Der rigal [rigga/] hot uns 
schposs gamocht (H. H. 31). It occurs as dat. of interest in ex- 
amples like the following: Um schivgt em in di 6é~ [und fiahrt 
einem in die beine], F. A. Z. 107. 

4. Where we should expect the accusative after verbs like 
mechs. Ex.: 

Dor wei , der hat am schlefrig gamovcht, 
Dar seidar hat am afgawacht (F. A. Z. 107). 

This seems to be the P. German word for einem, used by 
analogy for ex (einen), and not the P. G. form of English Azm. 

5. After prepositions (cf. $89). 

1 This is, strictly speaking, not P. G., but N. H. German. P. G. would 
regularly require Bis di sunn fon meim lévs, etc, 
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Accusative. 

§82.—Professor Horne says (’M Horn sei~ Buch, p. 84): “All 
the cases are like thé nominative.” It must be remembered that 
this statement applies only to the form of the noun. In the 
direct verbal regimen (as the article or other gender-bearing word 
shows), either the nominative or accusative may be used. Ex.: 
Wrr der heersch (nom.=acc.) g’schossa hot g’hot (H. p. 43). 
Ja, ich sen der krischtbvm (nom. = acc.) funkila (H. H. p. 39). 
Dnort is’r ima sumpicha blots nunnar gsunka bis vn dar hels 
(nom. = acc.) (H. p. 42). 

While in the unconscious idiom the nominative is the regular 
form, the accusative is nevertheless frequent. Ex.: Doch sén ich 
den krischtbvm (accusative) funkla (H. H. 41); Mor hot ké ra de 
genso dvg (—N. H. G. den ganzen tag). 

Mor schoua af den schénd wv/d (F. K. Z. 145), 
’Sis for den schqueier um(m)a (H. H. 71). 

The prepositional regimen (cf. §89) seems to have conserved the 
accusative (or dative) form more generally than the verbal regimen. 
In the case of the pronouns, however, the oblique forms are 
employed with great regularity. 


PRONOUN. 

§83.—The pronoun in P. G., as in English and French, has 
retained most of the older inflected forms. In use, however, there 
is some deviation from N. H. G. 

1. Personal pronouns, nom. case. In addition to the regular 
forms corresponding to N. H. G., P. G. has mar (= N. H. G. man, 
when accompanied by a verb in the singular number; N. H. G. 
wir, when used with the plural form of the verb), dar (=N. H. G. 
Thr, older form of address, for the present Sze). 

Doar hend’s net gwisst ; bis juscht vet wonst [N. H.G. auf einmal ] 

Flend ir’s gagesst’s wér (wver) mich.’ 

You did not know who it could be, 

But all at once you guessed ’twas me (R. H. 216-217, Witmer’s 
poem). 

Ich glvb dar holta fon sella. 

(Ich glaube sie haben solche vorrithig), R. H. 194. 

The 2d pers. sg. of the pronoun is usually amalgamated with 
the ending of the verb, or perhaps omitted altogether, when 


1 This acc. for nom. is an Anglicism (cf. English, z¢ was me). 
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the verb occupies the inverted position. Dann kennscht 
[—kennscht du] mzr [mar] forleicht svga, wo ich win? (R.H.) 

Wescht doch, es gebt in deitsch ké lv [N. H. G. recht gesetz]. 

Loss mir di schpuchta wek (H. H. 74). 

2. Genitive—The genitive of the personal pronoun is found in 
isolated constructions. Unm unser és is dort (H. H. 62). Do 
gebt ver um an tvler net mér vis unserens um én zent (W. 33). 
Unser is here gen. plural. 

In one important case the P. G., like R. P., has the gen. of the 
personal pronoun where the dative would be expected. 


Hostht du dei™ howich dél ? 

Di ghéra mei~, di dei~ (F. K. Z. 89). 

Compare R. P. Hascht du dein dheel, haww ich mein dheel, 

Die ghore mein, die dein (N. 83). 

Schmeller (M. B. §720) regards this construction as in analogy 
with the M. H. G. genitive-construction after hoeren, and cites 
Niblung. 9053: So; hort min, her Dietrich. Cf. also Mart. 168: 
Er hiez héren der martyr. 

3. Dative.—The syntax of the dative of the personal pronoun 
in P. G. agrees in the main with that of the same case in N. H. G. 

As indirect object : 

per singt mar v an lidli sche~ (F. K. Z. 25). 

Wi mar sich denka mpg (H. H. 71). 

As object of verbs : 

Unn ich im helfa kann 

Ich helf’m unn ferleug ’m’s net (F. K. Z. 33). 

Pp bar weil ver dir so gut bekum(m)t [N. H. G. steht] mpgscht’n 
Bholta far vcht un a holvar (R. H. 192). 

For the dative with prepositions cf. §89, 1. 

For dat. used as nom. cf. §83, 1. 

4. Accusative-—The syntax of the accusative of the personal 
pronoun in P. G., as compared with N. H. G., differs from that of 
the latter in some interesting features. Both verbs and preposi- 
tions require an oblique case’ of the pronoun and do not regularly 
allow the nominative as in case of nouns (cf. §82). Examples of the 
regular use of the acc. of pers. pron. are: Meind, juscht, du 
schwetzt vom schqueiar un juscht schick an, ich waer gawiss vrich 
Jro (W. 66). Wie eich hot betroga 
Das sucha um geld bei dem goldene boge (H. H. 57). 


1Cf. So enor of kors du ich net sutea (R. H. 218). 


i 
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Si koschta mich ken geld (F. K. Z. 27). 

Wos bvt mich [N. H. G. hilft, nutzt mir] vunar dings (F. K. Z. 27). 
Muss ich mich widar ufgeva (R. H. 220). Peculiar to P. G. is: 
Woerscht séna wi ver’s [’s es acc.] gleicht (F. K. Z. 25). 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 


§84.—For ¢his, the nearer demonstrative, N. H. G. der, die, das 
(dieser, diese, dieses), P. G. employs dver, di, des (the mas. and 
neut. distinguishable from the definite article by the omission of 
the initial d in the neuter form of the latter and by a lighter accent 
on the mas. form, cf. §55). Des zs an dild fom Henri Horbuoch 
(H. 76). (For case of the article, cf. as buch hésst “ Di Horfa.”) 
So gét’s in dera rvuha Welt, wo vilas muss fargé (H. H. 84). 
Ich kum(m) di woch (R. H. 175). 

For that, the remote demonstrative, N. H. G. jener, jene, jenes, 
P. G. employs regularly selar, sedi, sel. 

as vit mvrik-hvus get boll “ down below” [N. English]. 

An selar hunnartjérich “ show” [N. English] (F. A. M. 37). 

Dort in selom schéna fotarhvus (H. 77). 

Cf. der sem, determinative pronoun. 


P. G. has adopted here the English word same in the form sém 
and employs it with the definite article as a strong determinative 
pronoun=N. H. G. derselbige, etc. 


Interrogative Pronouns (cf. §62). 

Woer (wer), wvs (indecl.), who, what, and welar, welt, wel, 
which, are used much the same as in N. H. G., except that P. G. 
employs a dative for the N. H. G. genitive. Wem sei /7? zs 
gestorwa? (Wessen frau ist gestorben?) For the feminine 
welera ir is used (cf. Horne’s paradigm, §62). For N. H. G. 
warum ? the P.G.employs far wvs? Cf. also cases like For wos 
es wért isch (For what it is worth), F. K. Z. 4. English influence 
is possibly to be looked for here. 

Welar preis ?—Dao is far finf un zwonsich, etc. (R. H. 202). 


Relative Pronouns. 


§85.—For the N. H. G. relative welcher and der in all cases the 
popular P. G. idiom employs the forms vs and wo (wu). 

Un woer het’s gadenkt @s[—=dass] di pennsylvonisch deitsch 
schproch schir fir dvusend worta het, biseids a dvusend menar ®s 
[= welche] juscht vus am Englisch ganuma sinn (R. H. 186). 
Horn, Fischer and others, however, write regularly dvs instead of 
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ys, even in referring to a masculine antecedent. This is quite 
analogous to the English use of the relative ¢ha?, referring to both 
persons and things. yr wvr selli zeit dar bescht galvernt govarnir 
des noch af am wer (H. 73). Met~ érbvr, hochgalobt unn far- 
wondtar Herrbuch wvr dar erscht des sich’s unnarnuma hot an 
pennsyluonisch-deitscha litervtur zu ergrinda (F. K. Z. 3). 

Some authors, particularly Harbaugh and Wollenweber, employ 
the relative in its full N. H. G. form, but this is evidently a 
reminiscence of N. H. G. influence. 

Mei herts trécht wi on heilich ding, 
Di goafila di ich mit mir bring 
Hém fon dar lenge reis (H. H. 31). 

P. G. supplies the place of the genitive of the relative by the 
use of the dative. This dative takes the place of the genitive of 
both relative forms dver, wo, asin R. P. (cf. Nadler, p. 216, §11). 
Sie erzéla es waer 2 Munn in Revding gawesa, dem sei noma 
wor L. (W. 61). 

For the N. H. G. welchen, welche, the P. G., like R. P., employs 
also the relative wo (wz): 

O! horcht ir leit; nich mir lébt, 

Ich schreib noch des schtick (H. H. 19). 

Der wit [welcher] am vunera sei” vi farbrecht krikt’s vi (H. 45). 
O/ loss mich gé! Jv loss mich gé! 

Noch meinera hémat zi, 

Wu leid (4) dort drova, vch wi sche”! (R. B. 195.) 

Note 1.—Nadler has pointed out (Ged. in Pfalzer Mundart, S. 
216, §11), the identity of this relative wo (wu) with English who. 
In R. P. and P. G., however, it is indeclinable. The same is found 
in other dialects; cf. Hunz. Aarg. Wbch.: die wo wénd ché, selle’s 
sage. 

The use of vs for das (or dass, cf. §85) in P. G. seems to indicate 
Swiss influence (cf. Hald. p. 37). Aarg.: J wets niemer as chont 
ché, es git fildas (as) furt gond (Hunz. Aarg. Wbch. 47). 


Indefinite Pronouns. 

§86.—1. Enar (éna),éns. Only the masc: ‘ine and neuter forms 
are in general use as indefinites. The masculine is used much as 
in N. H. G., except that for the genitive the dative is used J 
€nor dé vs net an Romvn is? Wonn so énar dé ts, loss an rvus 
schwetza (R. 218). For nom. =acc. cf. §81, 2. Dar ent (=N. 
H. G. der eine), dar vnnar (= N. H. G. der andere), kenar (= 
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N. H. G. keiner), and the various flexional forms are also used in 
P. G. 

2. Ebbar, ebbas, N. H. G. jemand, etwas (cf. §30, 2, note 2). S 
wer ebbor in sellam schtil—ebber dort, so gawiss vs ich 
Jéba (R. Rip van Winkel, p. 14). A curious case of agreement 
is seen in the following example: 


Allas ts schtill—si wissa net, 
Doss eppar (eb6ar) fremmas kum? (H. H. 79). 


This is explainable either as the survival of the older genitive, 
or as analogous to P. G. eb6as fremmas (= N. H. G. etwas frem- 
des, cf. 77s muss ebbas ’bettich’s sez~ [es muss etwas besonders 
sein]), H. H. 66. Uf émol kochis un plumps! plumps! kumt 
ebbes wermas de schimvchar gafvlla(W. 54). Ennig ebbas 
sunscht? [sonst etwas ?] (R. 192). The P. G. usage here is the 
same in the main as that of R. P. (cf. ebdar, ebbas). The neuter 
form is of more frequent occurrence than the masculine. pch, 
Lvurv dvs ich hier so ebbes hore muss / (N.S.94). Now geht 
er frech uf ebbes vunerscht [etwas anders] aus, Sch. 18. 
Jemond, nimond, jédar ( jéd), jedarmovnn are all in use in P. G. and 
agree in the main with N. H.G. With Fischer and Harbaugh 
the form 7éda is quite common. Deina gita, deina wunnar singt 
jo jéeda kinnarzung (H. H. 41). sn schmidtschop hot an 
monn (F. K. Z. 7). Jédoar muss sei~ égna hvut zum gaervar 
drvga (Horne, 35). Los jedearmenn wos ver is, so bletbscht du 
v~ woer di bischt (Horne, 36). 

3. Enig, etlich,mvnig. P. G. enitg=N. H.G. irgend welch or 
irgend ein(ig), N. E. any, and hence is clearly distinguished from 
etlich. Gur ké~ diphtheria, unn in foect gur nix gaférlichs fon 
enigor 277 (R. H. 196). 

Dorch enig rissli gét ver nei~ 
Unn gét v~ uf di schték (R. B. 185). 

Cf. Unn wonn di mer an schtick bobbir ( popir) gebscht, will ich 
etlich pilferlin prapvera far si (R. H. 197) for an ex. of etlich. 

In the peculiar force of exzg English influence is doubtless to be 
traced (cf. the N. E. azy, which is much more convenient than 
any corresponding N. H. G. expression). 


qm menchor ruyat unnar im, 
Wonn mal di hits is gross unn schlimm (R. B. 188). 


Of P. G. v//, vil nothing need be said in particular. 
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VERBS. 


§87.—The most interesting features of the syntax of the P. G. 
verb consist in forms borrowed from English. . These will be 
treated in the chapter on English Mixture. Here it will be neces- 
sary to note only a few points in the use of moods in P. German. 
As was seen in the paradigm of the verb, the indicative is decidedly 
the vegular form of the P. G. verb. The subjunctive is in use, 
but is expressed by the aid of auxiliaries, which alone have pre- 
served the subjunctive forms in their conjugation. For the use of 
tenses cf. §65. The Sudjunctive is used in P. G. as in N. H. G. 
in the unreal or ideal condition, either with or without the 
hypothetical conjunction (wvnn, vs wvnn, in the condition, dynn 
in the conclusion); while the rea/ condition is expressed by the 
indicative asin N. H. G. Present condition : 

Het ich niks vs mei~ Lisli met~ Peif unn mei~ wei ~. 
E's mar doch ovllas so hibsch unn so giit. 

Unn wenn ich di heb, bin ich luschtich unn fret. 

Si schtverk3 mar immar mei~ hverz unn mei~ mit. 


(F. K. 62.) 


The last two lines of the stanza illustrate the use of the indica- 
- tive in the rea/ (generai) condition. The same rule for the use of 
moods extends to elliptical conditions: /ch kennt dar an schtori 
[< English story =N. H. G. geschichte] farzéla [N. H. G. 
erzihlen], So vs’s garingschta wort Dir dei~ sél ufreisa det; 
dei~ jung’s blut kvlt frira (R. H. 221). 

In the last example the form dé (N. H. G. thate) is the auxiliary 
regularly used in P. G. to fill the place of the subjunctive forms of 
the verb. 

Past unreal condition: Du hetscht an pvr jor friar a~ fonga 
solla, donn weer villeicht [ farleicht, Horne] ebbas drvus wvrra 
(Ziegler in Hald. p. 28). The following will illustrate the elliptical 
past condition: Unn ich gfilt (N. H. G. gefiihlt] juscht grva 
dvs wonn ich mich foll hésar té gsof(f)a het (Rauch in Hald. p. 
38). 

Subjunctive in indirect discourse : 

Es wer vusgeva, vs ich gschlofa het in meim bomgvrda [N. H. 
G. baumgarten]. 

Unn vs an schlong on mich gakroddalt [= N. H. G. gekrochen] 

wter, 

Unn het mich dot gabissa (R. H. 221). 
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Subjunctive of desire: Dé will ich eich amol an por sucha friga, 
di ich gvern wissa det (Hald. p. 53). 

Infinitive. P. G. often omits zu before the infinitive in con- 
structions beginning with /a7 after certain verbs: ydvut am jor 
1870, hvb ich met~ meind afgamoucht far’n buch schreiva unn 
publischa (R.H. VI). Jch hob v~ fonge scheffa (Hald. p. 39). 
Ona di brill uf dii~ (Hald. p. 40), cf. §91. For infinitive-substan- 
tive, cf. §g2. 

ADVERBS. 

§88.—1. Adverbs of time. P. G. like N. H. G. employs the 
adverbial genitive mvryats (or morgends) (N. H. G. morgens), 
vuats, vvets or vuends (N. H. G. abends), zémodls (N. H. G. 
jemals), ebmdls (N. H. G. manchmal), fangs (N.H.G. anfangs), 
heidigsdvgs (N. H. G. heutigen tages). Ex.: Fon mvryats fri 
bis vvets schpot (R. B. 181). 

Di foeschans [N. E. fashions, N. H. G. moden], di farennera sich 
Gor oft so heidigsdzgs (F. A. M. 58). 

In the case of the following example the adverb éms (N. H. G. 
einmal, N. E. once) might be either gen. or acc. as far as the form 
is concerned. Dé guck nur éns de gurta v~ (W. 6). 

The P. G. like N. H. G. makes use of the acc. or nom. in 
expressing definite time. J/ch ich will kenar ellaweil (N. 
H. G. jetzt), R. H. 191. So mvrya (N. H. G. morgen), dver 
négscht dvg (N. H. G. den nachsten tag), den mvrya (N. H. G. 
diesen or heute morgen), minweil (N. E. meanwhile, N. H. G. 
indessen), Minweil hot des zfkotta [N. E. cutting up, N. H. G. 
possentreiben a~ gofengs](W.74). Sidder and sinter (= N.H.G. 
seither, seitdem). Um sidder hen mar givteis di (R. B. 190). Di 
Morgret muss sinter sela hupps [Eng. hoops=N. H. G. krino- 
linen, reifrock] selbert gekrigt hvva (W. 100). Getrvut wvr 
sidder mvnches por (W. 40). Unnerweils=x Eng. meantime 
(N. H. G. inzwischen), numms = ur einmal, selmél = damals, 
nimms = zimmer. Un unnerweils hat enar gsvd (F. K. 77). 

2. Adverbs of place: dé (N. H. G. da, hier), wo (N. H. G. wo), 
dvrt (N. H. G. dort), unna (N. H. G. unten), drunna (N. H. G. 
darunter, unten), dva (N. H. G. oben), drava (N. H. G. droben, 
darauf), zvus (N. H. G. hinaus), dyvyus (N. H. G. daraus, draus- 
sen), hvus (N. H. G, aussen), zez~ (N. H. G. hinein), mzddadrin 
(R. B. 189) (N. H. G. mittendrin), forna (N. H. G. forn), Ainna 
(N. H. G. hinten), 4ér (N. H. G. her), 22~, hin (N. H. G. hin), 
hinnadrv~, hinnadrin, hinnadruf, hinnanet~, hinnano~ (N. H. G. 
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hintendran, hintendrin, hintendrauf, hintennein, hintennach), 
vnnarschwo (H. H. 67) (N. H. G. anderswo), dohiva (N. H. G. 
hiiben). 

3. Adverbs of manner. Besides the regular use of adjectives 
as adverbs of manner, the following deserve special mention: 
Jetz, used also as an adjective, (N. H. G. verkehrt). Farleicht 
géscht du selvar letz (R. H. 181) ; juscht (N. H.G. gerade), grvd, 
inschtvendig (N. H. G. instandig, sogleich), zvarzwerch (N. H. G. 
iiberzwerch). Most interesting among P. G. adverbs of manner 
are those borrowed from N. English: exnihvu (N. E. anyhow, 
N. H. G. auf irgend eine weise, often concessive, N. H. G. es sei 
wie es wolle), somhvu, w. (N. E. somehow, N. H. G. irgendwie), 
haerli (N. E. hardly, N. H.G. kaum). per kennt si heerli mé 
(F.A.M.55). Porpas (N. E. (on) purpose, N. H. G. absichtlich). 

P. G. has a curious class of adverbs belonging here: prmnarsch(t) 
(N. H. G. anders), drunnarscht drivarsch, hinnarscht-fedarscht 
(N. H. G.-hinterst, forderst, cf. P. G. fedrafiss, N. H. G. vorder- 
fiisse), koppfedarscht (N. H. G. mit dem kopf voran, kdpflings). 
Der soddal hinnerscht-federscht druf (F. A. M. 93). Kopp- 
federscht xez~ vom schpundaloch (F. A. M. 91). Si wona en- 
nersch-w0! (H. H. 67). 

Di volta sucha hen si dé 
drunnoerscht driversch zez~ (H. H. 66). 

These forms are formed from the base drunter, driiber; cf. 
N. H. G. analogies Das unterste 2u oberst, Das oberste zu unterst 
(kehren). 

4. Adverbs of degree of special importance in P. G. are vrich 
(N. H. G. arg, lex. sehr), mar hen ®rich kultas wettar vilaweil (R. 
H. 178); fullans (N. H. G. vollends, véllig, cf. N. E. fully), Un 
ich denk es is v~ fullens so fil mé waert (R. H. 199); veri (N. E. 
very, N. H. G. aller + superlative form of adjective), /ch inschur’s, 
vs si di veri beschta [N. H. G. die allerbesten] szzz (R. H. 202). 
P. G. employs also the form aller + superlative as N.H.G. ch 
hob, unn fon der ellarbescht guviliti (R. H. 202); abvut (N. E. 
about, N. H. G. ungefahr), used very frequently as a preposition ; 
shir (N. H. G, fast), So wrr's schir gvr di letscht woch (R. B. 189). 

5. Relative adverbs. P.G. usually forms its relative adverbs 
on the base forms der-, as derfo (= N. H. G. davon), derfor (N. 
H. G. davor), derzu (N. H. G. dazu), derwéga (N. H. G. deswe- 
gen), dernéva (N. H. G. daneben). 

6. Adverbs of direction: anna, wu vnna, dortonna (= N. H. G. 
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hin, wohin, dorthin). Loss mich dortennd gé (R.B.195). Heémtsus 
(=N. H. G. nach haus). 
Donn sinn die schilar hémtsus gaschprunga (F. K. 7). 


PREPOSITIONS. 


§89.—Inasmuch as P. G. evades the use of the genitive case, it 
naturally extends the same principle to the genitive construction 
with prepositions. The relations expressed in N. H. G. by this 
construction are distributed, for the most part, among the prepo- 
sitions governing the dative. 

1. Dative only. pus (N. H. G. aus). Ppuar nvu hob ich’s 
selvar gsé,unn mit meina égna ora hob ich di wvrta selvar héra 
tus der meschin vous kuma (R. H. 228). 

Bet. So bei der hviet wun der vern [N. H. G. ernte] (H. 
H. 69). Unn geht nvu in di koscht bei seiner Frv (H. H. 22). 
Doer schun bei der gét [N. H. G. gartenthiir] vardez wor (W. 15). 
Bei is also used in sense of the English dy (=N. H. G. durch, 


von). 
Nou is dar wintar fon unsar unri 


Gloreich gmocht bei der sonn fon Yvrik (R. H. 219). 

Fon. This preposition, besides performing its usual preposi- 
tional functions, as in N. H. G., has to supply to a great extent 
the place of the genitive construction in P.G. Dar Pétar Milan- 
berg wer an son fom petrierch Milonberg, am grindar fun der 
Ludrischs Keerch iz pmerkv (H. 81). 

For fon wéga cf. wego. 

Mit. Loss si mit frida [N. H. G. frieden} (R. H. 222). 

Noch. Das nich seim dot an frommer krischt zarick losst an 
eché (Weiser in H. H. 10). 


Samt. 
Sie wissa niks fon ponnhps dort,, 


Juscht blonawverscht fon alla sort, 
Fon hund semt hor uxn heut (F. A. M. 45). 
Mit samt is also used: Mit semt deim beeleens-schtee~ 
[= balance-stone] (F. A. M. 67). 
Sidder. 
Dé brechta n noschi (N. H. G. ein ast], 2 vnnera dort, 
So mocht's schun sidderm [N. H. G. seit dem] freidvg /or7. 
(R. B. 191.) 
Wega. Di vita leit wvra vlsemdl [N. H. G. allzumal, lex. 
zuweilen] vrch gabvitart [<N. E. bothered] wégea iram bu 
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(W. 11). Sel wvr’s end fom verschta profeschanal [N. E. pro- 
fessional] gschpréch wega am Mr. Mock seim schwigafodar 
seiner eschtét [N. E. estate] (R. H. 207). 

Von wéga. Bikés [=N. H. G. denn, weil, English vulgar for 
because] si werden [more correctly wverra] just [better juscht] 
gejust [Eng. used] von “ city ladies” von wégea selam (W. 99). 

Zu. Besides the usual construction with zz which P. G. has in 
common with N. H.G., the former employs this preposition in 
many constructions borrowed from English. Ex.: Won enar 
in der farsommlung its, vs an gitar freind zum Ctestr wrr, zu 
im svg ich, vs ver ken bessarar freind zu'm wer, vs ich selvar 
(R.H. 218). sévut in the expression: zdbvut am jor 1870 (R. H. 
VI) is perhaps best explained as an adverb (= N. H. G. ungefahr), 
the full construction being ydvut im jor 1870 (cf. §89, 2). 

2. Accusative only. As in the case of the direct verbal regimen, 
so here the nom. form instead of the acc. frequently follows the 
preposition. The prepositions belonging regularly to this category 
are dis: Unn erlich bis uf’s hor (H. H. 69); dvrch, dvrich: 
Sis net mé so; mar gebt juscht notis derich di editors (H. H. 22). 
Far: Ens far mich selvar (R. H. 186); fer an lvyar schtudira 
[=N. E. to study for (to be or become) a lawyer], F. K. 129. 
Wonn net schick ich far dar Dr. Schmidt [N. H. G. wenn nicht, 
so schicke ich nach Dr. S. oder lass Dr. S. rufen], R. H. 196. 
Géga: Nou wi’s so in der welt gét, hat dver 7b so a wrt libschoft 
gega di Sus (Susen) gafilt(W. 11). Um: Donn kumt dir éns 
um’s ®nner (Weiser in H.H. 10). Un hot um der hels 
gkrikt (R. H. 223). In addition to the above prepositions the 
following must be mentioned as belonging to this class: vuschtvtt, 
Finf hvb ich schun dod gamucht euschtett im (R. H. 220). p bout: 
this preposition is taken directly from English and is frequent for 
um: Wbout drez ar (W. 55). 

3. Dative or accusative.—The distinction between dative when 
position is implied and accusative when direction is involved, 
found in N. H. G., is retained in the main in P. G., excepting, of 
course, frequent cases of nominative for accusative. The preposi- 
tions belonging to this class are: vn, hinnar (hinnich), in, twar, 
néva (névich), ovich, unnar, for, zwischa. 

p2 has in P. G., as in N. H. G., the usual significations. 

Dei horf hengt en der wond im eck (Weiser in H. H. 9). 

Unn en di wend ins eck nei” gé (Weiser, H. H. 10). 

Besides these there are other significations peculiar to P. G. 

Onn di gschwischtar—vll zarschtreit. 
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Forsommila en [N. H. G. zu] der evatzeit ! (H. H. 30). 

Ich muss naf ans [N. H. G. zu] Breuns [supply heus] gé 
(R. H. 182). 

Ich ném a por fon denna en finf unn dreisich (R. H. 192). 
Cf. Engl. Mixture. 

Is mei égnar brudar, dei” onkal en mich nufgaschnikt [Engl. 
sneaked] (R. H. 222). 

A curious collocation is found with prepositions, ex.: Do klopts 
em porra seinar tir (W. 44) =N.H.G. Da klopft’s an der thiir 
des pfarrers (cf. §81, 1). /var. an vit hufeisa ivar der dir, Unn 
hommar unn zong dvbei (F. K. 8). Dwer sché” régaboga im 
wolkagadimmal, Weist ivar di erd(3) zum goldena himmal (H. H 
57). Hinnar and hinnich. kennt ke hund- hinner dem 
Ofa rvuslocke (W.14). Do kommt (kummt) an vitar muna hinnich 
mir (W. 60). Zs is a” an hinnich 9m gross heus 
(H. 49). 

Es sét mich nimond, wonn ich heil (N. H. G. weine) 

flinnar der drouaronk (H. H. 80). 

Jn has been sufficiently illustrated in examples under ®n. 

néva, névich. Unn stellta sich grad néva mich (W. Vorred. 1). 

Nevich mir az /érar schtul (F. K. 30). 

* * Hob ich mich nebig (névich) in hi gasetzt (W. 60). 

Ovich. Unn henk’s hufeisa ovich di dir (F. A. M. 66). 

Unnar. Unnar da settlers [N. H. G. ansiedlern] zx Berks-kounti 
[N. H. G. grafschaft] (W. 137). 

For. Bin wus schép (Engl. shape] gemuvcht, unn for meinor 
zeit in di welt kuma (R. H. 219). 

Uf. Proveided [N. H. G. wenn, unter der Bedingung dass] mar 
kann si kvfe uf berriks [N. H.G. auf credit] unn farkvfa ferkvesch 
(N. H. G. gegen bar] (R. H. 234). Ufon erschte Aprz/ (W. 47). 
Versa uf si gamvcht (W.126). Zwischa. Plons (N. H. G. plane] 
hab ich galéchd for an ufror résa [N. E. raise] zwischd meim 
bruder Clerence 39m kénich (R. H. 219). 

Standing in a certain sense between the prepositional and ad- 
verbial relation are expressions like zum singa gén di bord- 
keerch [N. E. board-chirch] nuf [N. H. G. zur bretterkirche 
hinauf] pvr duva unn por méd, (H. H. 62). 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


§90.—P. G. vs for dass is very frequent. Haldeman (p. 36) 
attributed this to Swiss influence. It thus assumes the same form 
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as vs (=N.H.G, als). The P.G. v/s like Swiss als = N. H. G. 
friiher, immer, is not leveled to vs (cf. Haldeman, p. 37). The 
P. G. vs (for dvss) is the regular (but not exclusive) form with 
Rauch, while Horne, Wollenweber, Rachel Bahn, Fischer, Har- 
baugh employ vs, dvs (dvss) regularly. Examples of the special 
uses of vs in P. G. are: (1) vs = N.H.G. dass. Es vusgéva, 
es ich gaschlofa het in meim bomgvrda (R. H. 221). (2) vs 
—N. H.G. rel. der, die, das, welcher, etc. Js enar dé, @s net an 
Roman is ? (R. H. 218). (3) vs==N. H.G. als. prvar sé bvl es 
dver dé sin wv kuma is, etc. (R. H. 224). (4) in comparison: 

O wos ts schenar uf der welt 

Vs 4limlin rot unn weiss (Witmer in R. H. 216). 


Special constructions with dvs were noted briefly by Haldeman 
(p. 37-8). Dvos=N. H. G. als frequently. Unn ich hod k'filt 
juscht grvd des wenn ich mich foll hésar huldar té gasofa het 
(Rauch as quoted by Hald. p. 38). Haldeman, in his treatment 
of this word (p. 38), has suggested three possible explanations, (1) 
dvs=vls, dvsz or dv(r)vls; (2) dvs—dv with adverbial suffix 
(cf. Hald. Affixes, p. 213); (3) Ziegler’s explanation that it arises 
from the juxtaposition of the two words grvd vs (= v/s), the d being 
transferred to the following word as in the French liaison. But 
examples like Net weinichar des siva hunnart far dich unn mich 
(Rauch, quoted by Hald. p. 38) are against this explanation. It 
seems to me unnecessary to seek for such far-fetched explana- 
tions, and more reasonable to regard this as a construction in 
which dvs has included in its meanings the force of v/s in com- 
parison (cf. the history of N. H. G. denn and a/s in comparison). 
It is much more plausible to suppose that the confusion of dvs and 
vs (as Haldeman, p. 38, suggests) is analogous to the “cutting 
down” of the pronouns des and es to as, and that vs (<< v/s) was 
then confused with vs (<< des or dess). 

Interesting collocations with vs are farwys vs (=N. H. G. 
weshalb, warum), vaschtvt vs (= N. H. G. statt—zu with infin.). 

P. G. employs regularly dvnn, wonn (—N. H. G. wann and 
wenn), wie, weil, sd dvs ud sé vs, vs wonn (=N. H. G. als wenn). 

§91.—Of especial importance are P. G. idioms borrowed from 
N. E. as far—(zu) (=N. H. G. zu um—zu) with the infinitive. 
Ich hvb vn plvn far ’n neia sort poetent hinklasup kocha (R. H. 
229). Provided: Provided [—N. H. G. wenn, unter der 
bedingung, dass] mar kun si kvfa af borriks (R. H. 234). 
odar (=N. H. G. entweder—oder ; E. either); Rauch 
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employs entweddar, however, although he is the most English 
of all P. G. writers. Of the remaining conjunctions (copulative) 
and conjunctive adverbs little need be said. P. G. does not 
employ the N. H. G. correlative weder—noch, but net—unn net. 
yer iss net unn net (Hald. p. 40). 


Infinitive-Substantive. 
§92.—P. German, like many other Rhenish dialects, makes fre- 
quent use of the infinitive-substantive. 
as fora in dar trén (N. E. train] (H. 61). 
Nein treppa- as broucht ké zélas do. (H. H. 31). 
For cases of this construction in other dialects, cf. 
Was e’ Dringes, was e’ Treiwes, 
Wo nor all das nauser soll? (Sch. 7). 
Des letschtmol auwer is keen Blut 
Ufs Schlage mehr geloffe (N. 65). 
Ich kann mich fors Mahle 
So selber bezahle (Lennig, go). 
War so en Winterdag recht lang, 
Wars’ mauchem vorr em Schaffe bang (Zeller, 34). 
Wann aber ich im Za@//e so 
Bis iiber verzich kumm (Kobell, 24). 
Des werd e Suches koschte (Woll. 47). 
M. D. LEARNED. 
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IV.—MISCELLANEA GRAECA. 
SCRIPSIT 


FRIDERICUS HANSSEN. 


1. De carmine Locrico populari. 


Perpauca quoniam antiquorum Graecorum carmina popularia 
servata sunt, operae pretium me facturum esse confido, si iucun- 
dissimo illi Locrensis Musae exemplo ab Athenaeo XV 697 B 
tradito, quod nunc adeo in tenebris iacet, ut ne metri quidem ulla 
probabilis ratio agnoscatur, aliquid lucis attulero. Cui rei operam 
navaturo disquisitionis initium longius mihi repetendum videtur. 

Udalricus de Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in libro, qui inscribitur 
Philologische Untersuchungen IX, in suum locum restituit pedem 
metricum —v--, quem gemellum esse pedis ionici a minori v v-- 
ostendit. Itaque ionici metri aliquam speciem deprehendere mihi 
videor in cantico Aristophaneo, quod Thesmophoriazusarum versi- 


bus 101-129 comprehenditur. Manifesta quidem est ionici metri 
nota in versibus 117-119: 


"Eropat xAnfovea 
oABigovea Aarovs 
” > a 
Aprepty 
’ 


’ A 


quibus respondent versus 123-125: 
SéBoua Aara dvaccay 
xibapiv re parép’ 
dpoen Boa Séxtpor. 

9 


? A 


Primum enim et secundum colon dimetra ionica (anaclomena) 
esse quis infitias ibit? In tertio autem colo dipodia iambica cum 
ionico pede conexa est, sicut exempli gratia in Alcmanis frag- 
mento 83: 

at yap 6 Avxnos. 
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Eandem metri formam prae se ferunt versus 104-106, nisi quod 
id intercedit discrimen, ut in locum ionici pedis successerit cognatus 
ille, quem statuit Wilamowitz, pes -v--: 


Tine 8€ Satpdvev 6 Kdpos ; 


éye evretoras Tovmoy 
A 


pdxapas éyet oeBioat. 


v-~, 


Wer un, 


His respondent versus 111-113: 


Xaipe dodais, 


> > , 
Poi8 , ev tipais 


yépas iepov mpodépar. 


’ 


Wan, 


A 


Simili condita sunt metro versus 107-110: 
“Aye vuy Modva 


putopa 


oiBov, ds xapas 


yvara Stuourridt ya. 


4 
Vid, 


— 


VvY 
A 


Quibus praemissis eo revertor, unde profectus sum. Etenim 
mira quaedam metrorum similitudo intercedit inter hos versus 
Aristophaneos atque carmen illud Locricum, cuius verba, sicut 
mihi constituenda esse videntur, proponam: ; 


, 
Q ti macxets 


’ 
“Mi mpod@s dup ixerevo 


mpiv ka poder avicTa, 
péya Tonons 
> 
oe Tay 5 
Gudpa 70n* To das 
(a ras Ovpidos dpys; 


In versu tertio legebatur zpiv cai podév, ego particulam Locricam 
xa restitui, Eandem in versum sextum intuli, libri manuscripti 


fi 
i 
| 
’ A 
| 
| 
7 
f 
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praebent dy<pa Pronomen quod desideratur in codi- 
cibus, in capite versus quinti ponere malui, cum Bergkius 3) xaxdv 
oé scripsisset in versu superiore. In reliquis verbis scribendis 
Bergkium secutus sum. Itaque hoc effeci schema : 


’ A 5 


Cuius carminis metra artissimo cognationis vinculo cum eis, 
quae descripsi, Aristophaneis cohaerere hoc me probaturum esse 
conspectu spero: 

Carmen Locricum v. 2: 


« ’ 


Aristophanes Thesm. v. 108: 


Xpvoé@y puropa régoy YY—— 


Carmen Locricum v. 3: 


IIpiv xa podev keivoy 


Aristophanes Thesm. v. 109: 


oiBor, ds ispvaaro xwpas 


Carmen Locricum v. 4: 


M?) péya monons 


VY Ve. 


Aristophanes Thesm, v. 107: 


— 


Carmen Locricum v. 5, 7: 


> 
Za ras Oupidos otk dpys; YY, 


Aristophanes Thesm. 106, 110, 113, 119, 125: 


gam, 


, 
Tépas iepoy mpopépay YY 


“Aprepuv 
“Apoen Bog Séxipov CO Y=, 


| 
| 
| 
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Carmen Locricum v. 6: 
Aristophanes Thesm. v. 111, 112: 


Xaipe xadXiorats dodais Vem, 


-9) 


2. De Anacreontis fragmento 75. 


In Anacreontis carmine, quod in Theodori Bergk Poétis Lyricis 
Graecis (III *) sub numero 75 inter Teii poetae fragmenta receptum 
est, ita tres strophae distingui solent binorum versuum, ut prior 
sit tetrameter trochaicus acatalectus, alter tetrameter trochaicus 
catalecticus. Sed tetrametri trochaici acatalecti a Graecorum arte 
metrica omnino alieni sunt. Sane probabilior metri conditio esset, 
si constituerentur hypermetri trochaici quaternorum dimetrorum, 
sed obstat hiatus, qui fit in fine verbi ¢ySdroyw.. At proximum 
quoque colon ita traditum est, ut hiatu ab eo, quod vicinum est, 
divideretur. Quem ut tollerent, viri docti pro orpéqouu scripserunt 
dv vel orpepomi vel dy Mihi in utroque colo 
eadem medela adhibita hiatus ita tollendus esse videtur, ut termi- 
natio activa in mediam mutetur. Itaque hanc secundi 
hypermetri constitutionem propono: 

rot, pev av rot 
rov xaduvov €uBadoipny, 
jvias 8’ 
réppata Spdpov. 


3. De Theophanis Grammatici carmine anacreontico. 


Magnus numerus carminum Anacreonticorum Byzantina aetate 
conditorum servatus est codice Barberino 246 saeculi XI (confer 
quae adnotavi in Philologi supplemento V pag. 202). Quem 
librum manu scriptum olim multo copiosiorem fuisse quam nunc 
intellegitur ex pinace ipsi codici praefixo (ed. Matranga in Spicilegii 
Romani tomo IV pag. xxxvi—xxxix). Huius pinacis auctor testis 
est Constantini Siculi duo carmina, quae nunc ex aliis codicibus 
edita in Theodori Bergk Poetas Lyricos Graecos III‘ pag. 348 
sqq. recepta sunt, olim comprehensa esse codice Barberino. 
Quorum carminum alterum (@ddpioy épwrixdy) nunc legitur cum in 
codice Parisino suppl. gr. 352 bomb. saeculi XIII tum in codice 
Laurentiano plut. 32 nr. 52 chart. saec XIV'). Excipitur autem 


1In errorem incidit Theodorus Bergk, cum (in Poét. Lyr. Gr. III* pag. 
351) illud carmen in Laurentiano codice non legi contenderet. 
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in Laurentiano codice carmine anacreontico satis puerili (pag. 354 
in editione Bergkiana), quod quidem in codice Constantino adscri- 
bitur, a Bergkio autem, qui recte intellexit poétam a Constantino 
Siculo diversum esse, in adespotorum numerum redactum est. 
Equidem confido me verum poetae nomen restituere posse. 
Etenim in illo, de quo supra egi, codicis Barberini pinace post 
Constantini carmen alterum enumeratur: Gcoddvouvs ypapparixod 
dvaxpedrriov” ws ciros (pirov COdEX) od mobeirat rhs 
dyav didias. Qui titulus ad hoc nostrum carmen, quod alteri Con- 
stantini vicinum esse monui, non male quadrare mihi videtur. 

Ipsius autem carminis verba hoc modo scribenda esse mihi 
videntur: 


Avaxpedvrevot xwpis mpds twa trapOévov xara addd- 


Bnrov. 


“"Ayapat pdvny oe 


iryhady hépovaay * 

Bé\cow "Eporos, 

kata xapdias 4 

yéeyovas Aidos 

avépas &yovga mavras * 

‘ 

S€opat, oe 

avy Oednoe. 8 

emi col yéeynOa xaiper, 

” 

ravra, pire, 

12 


poe rade Kapdias 


” 
Soxovoty. 


Gavarnddpa 
va AeAeypéva tvyxaver. 16 


iva ti Adyous mpoodyets 
dmadovras ols mpoadye ; 
Kexparnkuia xepds pe 

peydAa 20 


Acyupas & dua Aadoveay 
émdon xapts 


4 
—_ 
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pia pot mapapvbia 
dos éuav re’ 


vevtxnkvia 


émeot, ydptot, tages 


? > , 
£évoy otov avyafoveas 


xépas dmracas ¢vetdor. 28. 


6 péev "Epes avne, 
av 8 dep royés mov.” 


Tlepeexparnoe ged pov, 
hpéevas yvia® 32 


pis dua yrabos yeda 


émixapt Tois dp@ct. 


ovvepediave Tourots 


oppves, Twyer, 


Ta poddxpod re xeiAn, 


, 
oropa, Aevxorns 


e 
tmepediace Travta 


avept pida Aadovrte, 


, 
Aoyiw, 


- 
ayha®@, cope, peyiore. 


~ 
Xaptotv apa xopev@yv 


xpvoeor TAEK@ TOY Gpyoy, 


Wuxayeyiay 
émovvayov époon. 


Adyos dra, 


‘ 


6 7060s 


De verbis xapis dvaxkopévoy vide quae adnotavi in Philologi sup- 
plemento V pag. 208. Versus 1-10, 15-30, 43-48 adulescentis 
sunt, versibus 11-14, 31-42 respondet puella. V. 21 scripsi 
codex. V. 22 coniunctivus sicut apud 
scriptores Byzantinae aetatis non raro fit, loco futuri positus est. 
V. 25 scripsi vevexnxvia, verixnxvia Codex. V. 28 scripsi éveidov, ev 
codex. V. 48 scripsi duros, 8’ ddvros Codex. 


. 4 
{ 
36 
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4. Emendationes Philoneae. 


In Philonis libro de opificio mundi §26 (pag. 18 editionis Pari- 
sinae) I. G. Muellerus (Des Iuden Philo Buch von der Welt- 
schépfung, Berlin 1841) repudiata interpolatione illa, quae ex 
libris manu scriptis deterioris notae in editiones recentiores irrep- 
serat: 8° «is Ta dvayxaiwy dvondpora, 
editionis principis lectionem 8’ dvayxaioy 
restituit. Quae lectio bonis codicibus defenditur et ferri potest, 
quamquam duraest. Neque tamen ego dubito, quin vera Philonis 
verba servata sint codiceVindobonensi theol. gr. 29. Cuius auctori- 
tate confisus ego propono : *Eor: 8’ dixn 1d dvayxaiov 
Quae verba optime ad ea, quae vicina sunt, quadrare nemo non 
videbit, qui Philonis librum evolverit. 

In eiusdem libri §56, qua de homine voluptatum cupido et edace 
agitur, Muellerus scripsit : réAos ody Spov adXov legitur in pag. 
407, cum in pag. 105 per errorum dAdo typis excusum sit) 4 7rd 
pndev trav moovpevos. In editione principe 
et in eis codicibus, in quibus similis est verborum Philoneorum 
conditio, scriptum est: ody dpov dro; in codicibus quibusdam 
deterioris notae neque non in editionibus recentioribus praeter 
Muellerianam legitur: ov« dAdo. Sed vera lectio adhuc ignota, 
quam servavit codex Laurentianus 10, 20, haec est: réAos ob xépor, 
7d pndev Trav ToLovpevos. 

In eiusdem libri §60 extrema scribendum esse mihi videtur : 
Totodros pev 6 trav év pév axaxia kai aifis dé 
kaxia dvr’ dperis, bv Ego scripsi xaxia, 
xaxiay COdices et editiones exhibent. 


| 


V.—GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES IN THE ANNALS 
OF TACITUS. 


Following the method of the paper on Gerunds and Gerundives 
in Pliny’s Letters, in Am. Jour. of Philology, Vol. IX, No. 2, 
there is here given a classified list of the corresponding construc- 
tions found in the Annals of Tacitus. The difference in the 
frequency of use of certain constructions by the two authors is 
very noticeable and interesting. In general Tacitus is much more 
free in his usage than Pliny, as will be observed in detail below. 
The same numbering and classification is used in this paper as in 
the previous one. 

1. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a substantive and 
used absolutely, without any modifying or dependent words. 

Dependent upon causa: deprecandi 1. 13, hortandi 3. 46, accu- 
sandi 12. 65, epulandi 14. 57, festinandi 16. 15; with cupzdo - domi- 
nandi I. 10, 15. 53, vivendi 2. 63, novandi 4. 18, ulciscendi 12. 28, 
visendi 12. 56; with species: adulandi 1. 8, venandi 2. 68, 
detestandi 6. 24, manu mittendi 13. 27; with copia: mutandi 6. 
17, vendendi 6. 17, dicendi 12. 62, diluendi 16. 24; with sfes- 
dominandi 4. 7, capiendi 4. 48, fallendi 11.12; with v/s - statuendi 
3. 70, dicendi 13. 3, noscendi 15. 34; with wecessitas: silendi 3.67, 
adsentiendi 3. 22, certandi 14. 20; with zws: perorandi 2. 30, 
sedendi 6. 3; with avs: nandi 2. 8, medendi 12. 61; with cura : 
sepeliendi 6. 28, visendi 14. 6; with consi/ium: coercendi 1. 11, 
moriendi 6. 26; with /icentia - absolvendi 14. 49, habendi 14. 50; 
—condicionem imperandi 1.6; signum prorumpendi I. 63, stipen- 
dium parendi aut imperitandi 1. 64, auctorem corrigendi 2. 33, 
locus querendi 2. 71, damnandi officio 3. 22, peccandi necessitudo 
3- 40, comprimendi-praesidium 3. 43, aemulandi amor 3. 55, con- 
farreandi adsuetudine 4. 16, sorte noscendi 4. 20, socius populandi 
4. 23, auspicandi gratia 4. 36, materies criminandi 5. 4, iuvandi 
nocendive potentia 6. 8, insolentia parendi 6. 10, modo credendi 
possidendique 6. 16, moriendi rationibus 6. 26, pretium festinandi 
6. 29, materiam praedandi 11. 5, potestas deligendi 11. 22, initium 
condendi 12. 24, spatium vivendi 13. 30, pangendi facultas 14. 16, 
iudicandi munus 14. 20, imaginem retinendi largiendive 15. 14, 
exemplum praecavendi 16. 32. 


. 
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(a) In the few following cases—cupido eundi in hostem 1. 49, 
initium agitandi adversus M. Lepidum 3. 32, consilium proficiscendi 
in provincias 4. 4, potestate statuendi de Caeciliano 6. 7, veniam 
dicendi ante alios 12. 5, ius statuendi de procuratoribus 12. 54, ius 
ducendi in hostem 13. 54, copia mittendi ad Neronem 13. 54— 
modifying words occur, dependent upon the gerund. 

This construction occurs 77 times and makes up 42 per cent of 
all the gerund uses in the Annals. The same construction makes 
59 per cent of the gerund uses in Pliny. Another very noticeable 
point of difference between the two writers is that in Pliny we 
find in nearly half (48 per cent) of the cases of this construction, 
the gerund dependent upon one of these six words—causa, tempus, 
ratio, tus, necessitas, studium—while in the Annals, ¢empus and 
studitum do not occur at all in this connection, and the other four 
words occur only 14 times, 17 per cent of all. Tacitus’ dislike of 
anything resembling stereotyped and formulated expression is here 
plainly shown. 

(6) There area few cases of the genitive of the gerund depending 
upon an adjective: ambiguus imperandi 1. 7, nescia tolerandi 
3. I, orandi nescius 3. 67, prudens moderandi 3. 69, orandi validus 
4. 21, furandi melior 3. 74, nescius exercendi 6. 11,’ dominandi 
avida 6. 25, vetus regnandi 6. 44, arguendi peritior 15. 56, audi- 
endi-insolens 15. 67. 

This construction is not found at all in Pliny, and occurs oftener 
in Tacitus than in any other author, and only once outside of the 
Annals (cf. Draeger, Hist. Syntax, 597e). 

2. Genitive of the gerund depending upon a substantive and 
used transitively with a dependent accusative. 

(a) With a substantive object: expugnandi ‘hostes spe 1. 67, 
cupidine-locos-noscendi 2. 54, cupido augendi pecuniam 2. 62, 
locus invocandi leges 2. 71, aemulatione muliebri Agrippinam 
insectandi 2. 43, auctor sacerdotia tribuendi 3. 19, licentia-populum 
agitandi 3. 27, leges-apiscendi-honores aut pellendi claros viros 3. 
27, licentia-invidiam-excitandi 3. 36, licentia-asyla statuendi 3. 60, 
cultus-Dianam aut. Apollinem venerandi 3. 63, spem-arma sine 
noxa ponendi 3. 73, ambitu-clientes-honoribus-ornandi 4. 3, specie 
dedicandi templa 4. 57, tempus subeundi iudicium 6. 23, mittendi- 
nuntios validissimus auctor 6. 31, spatium exuendi pacta 6. 43, 
casus occupandi Armeniam 11. 9, edendi gladiatores necessitas 13. 
5, efflagitandi Graeca certamina-causam 14. 21, cupidine-scaenas 
frequentandi 15. 33, impetum-Neronem adgrediendi 15. 50, verum 
noscendi cura 15. 73. 
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(6) With an adjective: regendi cuncta onus 1. 11, cupido- 
solvendi suprema 1, 61, summa apiscendi libido 4. 1, studio pro- 
bandi cuncta 4. 42, materiam-multa disserendi 6. 28, libidinem 
cuncta-agendi 13. 57. 

(c) Here too may be classed those three cases of what Draeger 
calls the “ elliptical gerund ”’ (Draeger, Ueber Syntax und Stil des 
Tacitus, {204)—nec grave manumissis per idem obsequium reti- 
nendi libertatem 13. 26, Vologaesi vetus et penitus infixum erat 
arma Romana vitandi 15. 5, maneat provincialibus potentiam suam 
tali modo ostentandi 15. 21—where an infinitive might be expected 
(Hist. Syntax, 4597. 3). 

This use of what is called the “final genitive” is peculiarly 
Tacitean, occurring 29 times (a and 6) and making nearly 15 per 
cent of all the gerund uses. 

3. Gerund used with prepositions. 

(a) With ad :—after a verb or past participle—ad coercendum 
erexit 2. 25,ad satisfaciendum-miserat 4. 26, ad precandum veniret 
2. 42, ad consultandum datos 2. 85, ad accusandum delectis 3. 67, 
ad perpetrandum quaeri 4. 54, ad enitendum dato 5. 1, ad visen- 
dum venisset 14. 8, ad praecavendum exterritus erat 16. 8; after 
a noun: nullo ad resurgendum nisu 3. 46, libertas ad paenitendum 
erat 3. 51, nullo ad paenitendum regressu 4. 11; after an adjec- 
tive: accommodatiorem ad fallendum 2. 66. In all but one of 
these 13 cases the gerund is used without any modifying adjunct. 

(6) With zz: gnarus lentum in meditando 4. 71. The only 
case found. 

This usage forms only 7 per cent of the gerund uses, against 17 
per cent in Pliny. 

4. Dative of the gerund denoting a purpose or object to be 
attained: testificando quam honesta praeciperet'13. 11, quos testi- 
ficando rex mississet 15. 16, nemo e familia restaurando sufficeret 
3.72. (This last case is doubtful on account of the possibility of 
supplying ¢heatro from the theatrum in the preceding clause.) 
An exceedingly rare construction, found nowhere else in Tacitus, 
and not at all in Pliny. 

5. Ablative of the gerund without a preposition, denoting man- 
ner or means. 

(a) With an object accusative: cuncta-vocando 1. 6, infimos- 
iuvando 2. 55, offerendo filias 2. 86, culpam-gravi nomine-appel- 
lando 3. 24, nihil abnuendo 2. 22, consulatum offerendo 2. 26, 
interrupta et impervia clamitando 3. 31, postulata-mittendo 3. 60, 
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cohortes-conducendo 4. 2, artes spectando 4. 6, mutando-merces 
4. 13, alterum-extinguendo 4. 15, eadem actitando 4. 21, coetus 
arcendo—aut receptando facultatem 4. 41, reos tutando 4. 52, 
tribuendo pecunias 4. 64, adiciendo me 5. 6, mentem-objectando 
6. 38, adsidendo castellum 6. 43, imitando amorem 6. 45, exer- 
cendo agros 11.7, plus potentiae ostentando 11. 29, dissolutionem- 
docendo 13. 50, deterrendo Veterem 13. 53, minitando vim 13. 54, 
praesumendo remedia 14. 3, naufragium-obiciendo 14. 7, orando 
causas 14.19, amores exercendo 14. 20, servos appellando 14. 31, 
inferiora populando 15. 38, ignotos protegendo 15.57, visendo eius 
tormenta 15. 63, prohibendo C. Cassium 16. 7, alendo seditiones 
16. 30. 

(6) With a dependent infinitive clause: censendo 11. 38, dicendo 
15- 67. 

(c) With a relative clause, the antecedent of which is the 
implied direct object of the gerund: exsolvendo quantum quis 
damni professus erat 2. 26, percursando quae obtineri nequibant 
15. 8. 

(d) Used absolutely without modifiers: monendo suadendo 2. 
67, adeundo appellando 4. 2, experiendo 1. 11, 15. 59, ignoscendo 
12. 19, remanendo 12. 52, dicendo 13. 42, interpretando 13. 47, 
nando 14. 5, praevaricando 14. 41. 

(e) Used with some modifying word or phrase: ruendo in tela 
4. 25, apud senatum ordiendo 6. 8, transferendo huc 11. 24, 
monendo secum I1. 25, ad eum ventitando 12. 3, modice quer- 
endo 15. I. 

This construction occurring 57 times makes a large (29) per 
cent of all the gerund uses, a much larger proportion than is found 
in Pliny. 

6. Genitive of gerundive agreeing with substantive expressed 
or understood and dependent upon another substantive (a), adjec- 
tive (4), or verb (c). 

(a) aboiendae magis infamiae-quam cupidine proferendi imperii 
1. 3, specie defendendae provinciae 1. 44, tempus oblitterandae 
seditionis 1. 51, remedium coercendi fluminis 1. 76, petendae pacis 
consilia 2. 26, materiam apiscendi favoris 3. 31, tradendi arguen- 
dique rumoris causa 4. 11, repetundarum criminibus 4. 19, visendi 
sui copiam 4. 74, Cuius apiscendae otium 6. 20, administrandae 
Suriae imagine 6. 27, pecuniam-omittendae delationis 6. 30, auct- 
orem interficiendi C. Caesaris 11. 1, ius apiscendorum honorum 11. 
23, 14. 50, ius exuendi ordinis 11. 28, causa suscipiendorum liber- 
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orum 11. 27, diluendi criminis facultatem 11. 34, lege repetundarum 
12. 22, 13. 33, Sulcus designandi oppidi 12. 24, reciperandae liber- 
tatis initium 12. 34, casum invadendae Armeniae 12. 50, repe- 
tundarum crimini 12. 59, exempla capessendi imperii 13. 4, susci- 
piendae accusationis operam 13. 21, revocandae libertatis ius 13. 
26, constantiam sumendae mortis 13. 30, gerendae rei casum 13. 
36, elus opprimendi gratia 13. 42, crimina repetundarum 13. 43, 
materiam arguendae sententiae 13. 49, ius dicendae sententiae 13. 
43, tempus evocandorum testium 13. 52, ardore retinendae poten- 
tiae 14. 2, interficiendi domini animum 14. 44, causa suscipiendi 
iudicii 14. 50, constantiam opperiendae mortis 14. 59, spem sociandae 
classis 14. 63, metu repetundarum 15. 21, condendae urbis et 
appellandae gloriam 15. 40, occidendae matris ministros 15. 51, 
initium detegendae saevitiae 16. 10, adquirendae pecuniae iter 16. 
17, ambitio conciliandae provinciae 17. 23, capessendae rei publicae 
iter 16. 26. 

(6) ceterorum immunis nisi propulsandi hostis 1. 36, erogandae- 
pecuniae cupiens (equivalent to anadj.) 1. 75, interficiendi Agrippae 
conscius 3. 30, relinquendae vitae certus 4. 34, navandae operae 
avidior 3. 42, apiscendae potentiae properis 4. 59, praecipuus cir- 
cumveniendi Titii Sabini 6. 4, luendae poenae primus 6. 4, inter- 
ficiendae matris avidus 13. 20. 

(c) repetundarum aliqui arguerentur 3. 33, repetundarum a sociis 
postulatum 3.66, Cordus repetundarum damnatur 3. 70, turbandae 
rei publicae accerserentur 4. 29, occupandae rei publicae argui 
non poterant 6. 10, repetundarum tenerentur 11. 7, absolutus repe- 
tundarum 13. 30, repetundarum damnatur 14. 28, damnatus repe- 
tundarum 14. 46, repetundarum interrogant 16. 21. 

The infrequency of any gerundive except that of vefefo in this 
construction is very noticeable. i 

(d) There are also in the Annals a very few cases of the geni- 
tive of the gerundive with its noun denoting a purpose, where it is 
hardly possible to construe the genitive as dependent upon any 
noun or verb, but rather as dependent upon the idea contained in 
the whole clause. This “final genitive” is plainly present in 
several of the cases given under (a) and (4), but in none of them 
does the construction seem so harsh and disconnected as in the 
following : Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae antiquitatis 2. 59, 
erectis omnium animis petendae-ultionis 3. 7, ab Narnia vitandae 
suspicionis devectus 3. 9, spectatus et Sacrovir ciens ostentandae 
virtutis 3. 41 (compare Nipperdey, Tacitus’ Annals II 59). 
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72 cases in all, about 22 per cent of the whole number of 
gerundives. 

7. Dative of gerundive and substantive, used as final clause 
after verb (a) or adjective (4). 

(a) temporibusque-dicendis non defuere 1. 1, venisset si neque 
augendis-stipendiis neque adlevandis laboribus 1. 26, retinendis- 
sacris sodales instituerat 1. 54, edendis gladiatoribus praesedit 1. 
76, firmandae amicitiae miserat 2. 1, componendae Armeniae deli- 
gitur 2. 4, fabricandae classi praeponuntur 2. 6, subducit legionem 
faciendis castris 2. 21, precante annum efficiendis coeptis 2. 26, 
ministrandis cibis fierent 2. 33, spatia exercendae industriae c_ e- 
rendisque aut potiundis honoribus statuerint 2. 36, ista-conciliandae 
misericordiae refero 2. 37, augendae dominationi certaretur 2. 46, 
dies insumpsit reficiendae classi 2. 53, sanciendo foederi convivium 
adicit 2.65, veherentur coercendis-latrociniis 2. 85, patrandae neci- 
mitteretur 2. 88, adiutorem datum rebus administrandis 3. 12, 
criminibus obiciendis statuitur 3. 13, solita curando corpori exe- 
quitur 3. 15, egressus repetendis auspiciis 3. 19, exemit Drusum 
dicendae sententiae 3. 22, quam-incitandis poenis et augendo 
aerario sanxerat 3. 25, corrigendis moribus delectus 3. 28, firmandae 
valetudini concessit 3. 31, Cordum-postulaverat repetundis 3. 38, 
adsumendis auxiliis vagabantur 3. 39, parando regno finguntur 4. 
I, aestuaria-traducendo graviori agmini firmat 4. 73, componendis- 
actis delectus 5. 4, sufficere-statuendis remediis 6. 4, regendis 
cohortibus-obeuntem 6. 8, castigandae plebi compositum-consultum 
6. 13, pecuniam mercandis agris condiderant 6. 17, reciperandae 
Armeniae-deligit 6. 32, equum placando omni adornasset 6. 37, 
delectum capiendo diademati 6. 43, reddendae dominationi venisse 
6. 43, aestimando-detrimento-delecti 6. 45, recreandae defectioni 
cibum adferrent 6. 50, Suillium accusandis utrisque immittit 11. 1, 
opprimendo bello-misit 11. 1, quibus abluendis-egrediens 11. 2, 
conciliandae misericordiae videbantur 11. 3, capiendis pecuniis 
modum statuit 11. 7, recluserat specus quaerendis venis I1. 20, 
creati supplendo senatui 11. 22, dissimulando metu-digrediuntur 
II. 32, 15.69, dextram petendae veniae delegerit 12. 19, exstruendis- 
praesidiis relictas 12. 38, adquirendis-studiis edebatur 12. 41, 
turbandis animis praebuerint 12. 48, contrahendae multitudini 
editur 12. 57, refovendisque viribus-pergit 12. 66, forent firmando- 
imperio 12.68, quaesitam supplendis legionibus 13. 7, Corbulonem 
retinendae Armeniae praeposuerat 13. 8, religionem-incohando 
anno retinuit 13. 10, sinum offerre contegendis quae etc. 13. 13, 
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apiscendo imperio praepararentur 13. 21, adhibendo remedio 
delectus 13. 48, edendis gladiatoribus finitum 13. 49, incohatum- 
coercendo Rheno 13. 53, additurum-cetera ostentandae pietati 14. 
3, occultando facinori nox adhiberetur 14. 4, neque coniugiis susci- 
piendis neque alendis liberis sueti 14. 27, composuit-legioni 
praeficiendo 14. 28, capessendis honoribus destinatus 14. 40, 
tuendae Suriae parantur 15. 4, rapit exercitum reciperandis- 
Tigranocertis vastandisque regionibus 15. 8, ponti iniciendo impedi- 
mentum adferrent 15. 9, quos visendis copiis praemiserat 15. 10, 
optinendae donandaeve Armeniae egerant 15. 14,augendae infamiae 
composita 15. 16, dissimulandis-curis-frumentum iecit 15. 18, usur- 
pandis hereditatibus prodesset 15. 19, accipiendo diademati venire 
15. 24, gerendae rei praeficitur 15. 25, ruderi accipiendo-destinabat 
15. 43, subsidia reprimendis ignibus-haberet 15. 43, abolendo 
rumori subdidit reos 15. 44, conferendis pecuniis pervastata Italia 
15. 45, efficiendo operi adsumptus 16, 3, habiti supplendis-legioni- 
bus 16. 13, portui-aperiendo curam insumpserat 16. 23, accipiendo- 
regno adventabat 16. 23. 

(4) perferendis mandatis-idoneus 1. 23, agendo-censui intentum 
I. 31, celerandae victoriae intentior 2. 5, accipiendisque copiis- 
opportuna 2. 6, aptae ferendis equis 2. 6, accendendis offensionibus 
callidi 2. 57, spernendis rumoribus validum 3. 10, apta temperandis 
animis 3. 31, egregium resumendae libertati tempus 3. 40, infer- 
endis ictibus inhabiles, accipiendis impenetrabiles 3. 43, validum- 
coercendis seditionibus 3. 60, validus spernendis honoribus 4. 37, 
aptus alliciendis-feminis 5. 2, facilis capessendis inimicitiis 5. 11, 
callidum-et tegendis sceleribus obscurum 6. 24, regendis exercitibus 
idoneum 6. 27, subdolum fingendis virtutibus 6. 51, potiorque- 
retinendo regno 11. 9, adoptando Britannico paratum 11. 26, 
accipiendis-suspitionibus-promptior 12. 4, capéssendae rei pub- 
licae habilis 12. 41, vehendo commeatu opportuna 12. 62, veram 
dignamque-suscipiendo-imperio 13. 14, nudus exercitando corpori 
14. 59, proprium-tuendae Armeniae 15. 6, umidum gignendis aquis 
15. 42, faciendis sceleribus promptus 15. 67, occulta augendis- 
bonis 16. 1. 

Tacitus exceeds all other Latin writers in his constant use of 
this construction, particularly after verbs (a). In the Annals there 
are 93 cases of a and 29 of 6, making 28 and 9g per cent, and 
together 37 per cent of all the gerundive uses, against 3 per cent 
in Pliny. 

8. Gerundive used in a passive sense in the predicate after cer- 
tain verbs to denote the object of their action. 
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With praebere : agnoscendum se 3. 41, exsolvendas venas 4. 
22; with ferre: multa-imitanda 3. 55; with permittere : contre- 
ctandum vulgi oculis 3. 12; with hadere: (compare A. J. P. IX, 
p- 217, 8): tolerandum 4. 40, statuendum 14. 44; with sumere: 
suis artibus id perpetrandum 12. 5. 

This usage is quite rare in Tacitus, and makes in the Annals 
but 2 per cent of all gerundive uses, against 12 per cent in Pliny. 

g. Gerundive used as a simple attributive adjective without so 
close a relation to verb as in 8. 

metuendi 1. 74, miseranda 2. 30, 6. 49, pudendam 2. 38, -i 3. 53, 
spernendam 2. 52, -a 4. 72, 15. 4, -uM I2. 39, -us 14. 40, scrutanda 
3. 12, vindicandum 3. 12, detestanda 3. 23, 4. 69, 16. 28, intoleran- 
dam 12. 10, memorando 12. 44, 15. 70, iactandi 13. 11, flammandi 
15. 44, vivendo 16. 10. 

The lines between this usage and another not being always 
clearly drawn, some difference in the classification might result, 
but as counted here there are 21 cases or 6 per cent of all. 

1o. Gerundive and substantive used with prepositions. 

(a) With ad: tuendam plebem 1. 2, visendum Agrippam tf. 5, 
introspiciendas voluntates 1. 7, concilianda studia 1. 41, vulnera 
facienda 1. 64, ducendum agmen 1. 64, accipiendum Segimerum 
I. 71, supplenda damna I. 71, ostentandam saevitiam movendasque 
offensiones 1. 76, transmittendum bellum 2. 6, spes coercendas 2. 
43, dicendam causam 2. 79, 3. 38, II. 37, 15. 58, proferenda quae 
etc. 3. 22, capessendos honores 3. 30, exsolvendum obsidium 3. 39, 
dicendum testimonium 3. 49, capessendum munus 3. 56, sacrandam 
memoriam 3. 63, capessendas caerimonias 4. 16, vitam degendam 
4.41, augendam formidinem 4. 48, sua tutanda 4.73, opprimendos 
ministros 5. 11, corrumpendum morem 6. 3, internoscenda utilia 
6. 46,opprimendum Seianum 6. 48, capienda primordia 6. 50, excin- 
denda ardua 11. 9, augendam invidiam 12. 8, expetendum Meher- 
datem 12. 10, exuendam fidem 12. 14, vim exsequendam 12. 20, 
sanciendum foedus 12. 46, causam orandam 13. 5, accipiendas 
copias 13. 8, offerendos obsides 13. 9, retinendam fidem 13. 31, 
convincendum scelus 14. 5, gratandum sese 14. 8, capessendum 
imperium 14. 26, intorquenda pila 14. 36, reliqua perpetranda 14. 
38, spectandum statum 14. 39, visendum eum 14. 51, exsequendas 
obsidiones 15. 4, eliciendam favorem 15. 53, eum opprimendum 
15. 56, prodendum Rufum 15. 66, convincendum eum 15. 66, 
eliciendam cupidinem 16. 14, coercendos Silanum et Veterem 16. 
22, excipiendum principem spectandumque regem 16. 24, oppri- 
mendum amicum 16, 32, exprimendam imaginem 16. 32. 
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(6) With 0d: rem iudicandam 4. 31, causam orandam 11. 5. 

(c) With zz: destruendo eo 2. 63, tradenda morte 4.10, conlo- 
canda filia 4. 39, re publica capessenda 11. 24, perpetiendis sup- 
pliciis 15. 68. 

(d) With de: pecuniis repetundis 1. 74, mathematicis pellendis 
2. 32, 12. 52, praetore subrogando 2. 51, sacris pellendis 2. 85, 
moderanda Papia Poppaea 3. 25, reddenda re publica 4. 9, flamine 
legendo, roganda lege 4. 16, praemiis abolendis 4. 30, tradenda re 
publica 6. 46, supplendo senatu 11. 23, immunitate tribuenda 12. 
61, obtenenda Armenia 13. 34. 

(e) With super: petenda Armenia et firmanda pace 15. 5, optin- 
enda Armenia 15. 24. 

(/) With a; visendo eo prohiberetur 15. 61. 

There are then 84 cases of the gerundive used with some prepo- 
sition, or about 26 per cent of all its occurrences. 

11. Ablative of gerundive and noun used after (a) verbs or 


‘verbal phrases, or (4) with an adjective. 


(a) largiendis pecuniis 1. 52, efficiendis pontibus 2. 8, semet 
adflictando 2. 81, componendo animo 3. 1, ulciscenda morte 3. 19, 
capessendis accusationibus 4. 52, mandendo tomento 6. 23, regendis 
provinciis 6. 32, minuendo metu, accendenda-spe 12. 34, carmin- 
ibus pangendis 13. 3, coercendo filio 13. 13, laudandis fundamentis 
13. 31, corripiendis pecuniis 13. 31, tuendis civibus 13. 42, explenda 
simulatione 14. 4, tradendis rebus 14. 19, rebus gerundis 14. 39, 
administrandis negotiis 16. 17. 

(6) fessas-ministrandis equis 2. 5, postulandis reis tam continuus 
4. 36, insignis-orandis causis 6. 29, exercendis sectionibus famosus 
13. 23, gignendo sale fecundum 13. 57, serendis frugibus incu- 
riosos 14. 38. 

Classified thus there are 25 cases of this construction (7 per 
cent). In Pliny we find only 3. 

In all the Annals we find 191 cases of the use of the gerund 
and 331 of the gerundive, with a marked preference for the con- 
structions classified under §§1, 5, 7 and 10. 

S. B. PLATNER. 
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NOTES. 


JoHN HEYWOOD AND CHAUCER, 


In Heywood’s Pardoner and Frere, the long speech of the 
pardoner, beginning 
“ God and saynte Leonarde sende ye alle his grace,” 


and ending, 
‘Or els can ye no maner profyte take,” ! 


is borrowed almost word for word from Chaucer (Pardoner’s Pro- 
logue, C. T. 12,26y ff. T., C. 335 ff.) This was pointed out by 
Fairholt* more than forty years ago. Two other places, however, 
in which Heywood seems to have had his eye on Chaucer, have 
not, so far as I know, been noticed at all. One of these is in this 
same interlude. ‘ But some of you,” says the friar to his hearers, 


* “But some of you so harde be of harte 
Ye can nat wepe though ye full sore smarte ; 
Wherfore some man must ye hyre nedes 
Whiche must intrete god for your misdedes. 
Ye can hyre no better in myne oppinion 
Than vs goddes seruauntes men of religion ; 
And specially god hereth vs pore freres.” ® 


Compare the well known passage in the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales: 
“For many a man so hard is of his herte, 
He may not wepe although him sore smerte. 
Therefore in stede of wepyng and preyeres, 
Men moot yive silver to the poure freres.” (Vv. 229-232.) * 


The second case is not so certain, but is sufficiently striking. In 
Heywood’s “ Dialogue conteyning the number of the effectual 


1Child, Four Old Plays, 1848, pp. 94-7; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, I 2or ff. 

2Some Account of John Heywood (prefixed to A Dialogue on Wit and Folly, 
Percy Society, 1846), p. xix. Recent criticism is inclined to give the clever 
plagiarist at least as high a rank as he deserves; see some remarks on Hey- 
wood and Chaucer in J. A. Symonds, Shakspere’s Predecessors, 1884, pp. 
184-6, 188. 

8Child, Four Old Plays, pp. 118-19; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, I 227-228. In the 
original this speech, here given continuously, is constantly interrupted by the 
harangue of the pardoner. 

4The passage in The Pardoner and the Frere beginning “And all thy sermon 
goth on covetyce” (Child, p. 114; Hazlitt’s Dodsley, I 222-3), reminds one of 
the Pardoner’s Prologue (C. T. 12,357-67 T., C. 423-33.) 
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Prouerbes in the Englische Toung,” we have the following line, 
containing two capital saws: 


“ Vnknowne vnkyst. it is loste that is vnsought.” (Pt. II, chap. 11, Woorkes, 
ed. 1562, sig. Diij; Spenser Society reprint, p. 31.) 


Curiously enough, Chaucer has the same pair of proverbs in a 
single line of his Troilus and Criseyde : 
* Vnknowe vnkyst and lost that is vn-sought.”’ -(i 809.) 
GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. 


ELEGIA IN MAECENATEM, Vv. 61, 2.’ 


Sum memor, et certe memini sic dicere thyrso, 
Bacche puer, pura candidiora niue, 
That candidiora may be applied to other than sensuous objects, 
to words, not merely to things, follows from Mart. VII 25, 1, 2: 
Dulcia cum tantum scribas epigrammata semper 
Et cerussata candidiora cute. 
Martial is here speaking of epigrams which are innocent and do 
no harm by their gall, Vudlague mica salis nec amari fellis in 
illis Gutta sit. He compares their guileless candor to a skin 
painted with white lead. Very similar is the same poet’s ‘snow- 
white simplicity,’ Ep. VIII 73, 1, 2: 
Instanti, quo nec sincerior alter habetur 
Pectore, nec niuea simplicitate prior. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


1See A. J. P. IX 270. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Deutsche Altertumskunde, von KARI. MOLLENHOFF. Zweiter Band mit vier 
Karten, von Heinrich Kiepert. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 
1887. 


Seventeen years have elapsed since the publication of the first volume of 
Millenhoff’s Deutsche Altertumskunde, years devoted to farther study and 
unwearied research, undertaken in the hope that a careful comparison of 
ancient and modern authorities, or perhaps some fortunate discovery, 
might throw a new light upon doubtful points or conclusively settle vexed 
questions. And yet the second volume has lain in the desk ready for the 
press ever since the publication of the first, and could have immediately 
followed it in nearly the same shape as at present. It was somewhat 
enlarged in 1878-79, and the first appendix added in 1883, just before the 
master passed to his final rest. It represents the life-long labor of one of 
Germany’s indefatigable investigators, and the long delay lends an added 
value to the volume now before us, It is to be hoped that the remaining 
volumes of this learned and scholarly work will soon follow and complete 
the magnificent monument of this master-mind. It will not be what he 
would have given us had he lived to put the finishing touches upon it him- 
self, and yet the plan and the materials, though left in a fragmentary state, 
are his. 

Millenhoff even hesitated to give the first volume to the public, and 
began his preface with a justification, because it barely touched upon the 
Germans themselves, though it thoroughly discussed the nations dwelling 
in the basin of the Mediterranean, and their earliest information about their 
’ northern neighbors. It was necessary, he argued, to understand the earliest 
relations of the Germans to the cultivated world of the south. Nations, like 
individuals, are awakened to a consciousness of an important mission by an 
impulse from without. The splendor of Olbia and her sister cities on the 
Pontus, of Massalia in France, and contact with the Phoenicians, lured the 
Skiri and the Bastarni of the east, and the Kimbri and the Teutoni of the 
west, from their homes, till the greater splendor of Kome concentrated all 
their efforts to itself and held their attention for seven centuries. After 
the Germans had once entered the world’s history, it was easy to follow 
their onward march, from the various notices in the ancient historians. 
But these needed to be supplemented by heroic ballads of Germany and the 
national spirit as seen in the writings of their own mother-tongue. The 
heroic ballads and epics of the middle ages are of inestimable value in 
solving the problem of the early history of the Germans, and the works of 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm and Karl Lachmann have done much to prepare 
the way for German Antiquities. Here, in the natural, simple poetry of 
the nation we find its actual life, the living bock of its true history before 
us, out of which we can read its early faith and construct its mythology. 
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The folk-poetry is the key to the nation’s inner life, while the art-poetry 
shows its progress in civilization and the germ of its philosophical life. 
The historical parts of the epics describe the times of the migrations, the 
German heroic age, while the mythical parts bear witness to ancient tra- 
ditions and beliefs This first great period also forms the turning point in 
the life of the nation. The simplicity and unity of nature-life are left 
behind, and education, culture, moral and intellectual progress—in fine, 
civilization, call forth the noblest forces and the greatest minds of the 
nation. The early destiny had led to the combat with the Roman Empire 
and to absolute power ; now the ideal held before them was the conquest of 
intellectual Greece and Rome, best seen in Schiller’s letters on aesthetic 
culture, and in the works of Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

The adverse criticism with which the first volume was received may 
explain in part the long delay in the appearance of the present volume. 
And yet the complete work will justify the plan. The foundation had to be 
broad and generous to support such a superstructure as the six volumes 
planned by Miillenhoff. The aim of the author has been to show the early 
beginnings and later development of the Germans down through the heroic 
age. 

In the first volume he dwelt especially upon the earlier civilized nations 
which came in contact with them, and discussed their mutual relations and 
their knowledge of the Germans. Book I is devoted to the Phoenicians, 
the discussion of the fabled swan-song, clear nights, heroic traditions, the 
tradition of Troy, the myth of Odyssey, the Grecian heroic age, Avienus’ 
Ora Maritima, the old Periplus, in their bearings upon the early history of 
the Germans, and in as far as they serve to explain German traditions, 
beliefs and myths. Book II considers Pytheas of Massalia and his voyage, 
tin and amber trade, the age of Pytheas, geography before Pytheas, the 
pretended Eudoxan division of the spheres, the geometry of Eratosthenes, 
the scientific importance of Pytheas, geography after Pytheas, the voyage 
of Pytheas, Timaeus in Diodorus, Pytheas on the German North Sea coast. 
Such are-in brief the contents of the first volume; the subjects are indeed 
far enough removed from the real theme of the book, though gradually 
converging upon ancient Germany and preparing the,way for its entrance 
into the world’s history. 

Volume II follows closely ‘“‘ The Germans and the Neighboring Tribes ” of 
Zeuss (Munich, 1837), and in its results and rich material offers an excellent 
opportunity for further research. The indices, both of subjects and names, 
and the beautiful and clear maps render it an extremely handy book for use. 
History, geography and philology are all laid under contribution to define 
the boundaries of ancient Germany and show the relations of the early 
German tribes to their neighbors. Book III treats of “The Northern and 
Eastern Neighbors of the Germans.” The statement of Tacitus that the 
Rhine divides ancient Germany from Gaul, the Danube from Rhaetia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia, and the old tradition that the Vistula formed the 
eastern boundary between Germany and Sarmatia, leads Miillenhoff to 
choose the mouth of the latter river as the basis of his discussion. It was, 
however, first necessary to determine the early home of the German tribes, 
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and Tacitus furnishes him a clue in placing the Goths to the north of the 
Lygians or Lugians,thus within the great bend of the lower Vistula, which 
Jordanes corroborates by his statement that the Goths settled in this very 
place when they left Scandinavia. According to the same author, again 
corroborated by Pliny and Jordanes, the powerful naval state of the Suiones 
(Swedes) follow, though Tacitus leaves us in the dark about their home in 
Scandinavia. Tradition and the later migrations from this region lead to 
the conclusion that Scandinavia, even at that day, was a very powerful and 
populous country (Pliny 4, §96, calls it the oficina et vagina gentium). North- 
ward from the Suiones and their neighbors the Sveans were the Sitones 
(Goth. sitans, settler), who are recognized to be those Finns of Karelian 
descent extending northward from Sweden about the Gulf of Bothnia. 
The name is employed more in contradistinction to the mountain Lapps than 
to the eastern, non-Karelian tribes of Suomalaiset and Haemaelaeiset, or, 
in their own language, Kainelaiset, i. e. Lowlanders or Plainlanders; the 
Germans and the Norsemen, misinterpreting the name, called them Kvénir 
or Kvenir, A. S. Cvénas, and then built the fable of a northern Cvénland, 
Cvénrice, feminarum terra, regio vel regnum. ‘Traces of this tradition are 
found in the 45th chapter of Tacitus’ Germania. He, as well as the other 
writers on these early Germans of the north, got his information from south 
and east Germans. 

Passing back to the mouth of the Vistula, Miillenhoff considers the 
boundaries of the northern and eastern neighbors, the Finns, Aestii, and 
Slavs. Here again the information came from the east Germans who were 
encountered by the ancients on their way to the amber isles. Aestii is the 
general name forthe Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts, but disappeared 
later in the west, being superseded by the Slavonic name of Pruzzi. The 
Gothic form would be Aisteis, “the Just.” The treatment of this difficult 
problem is scholarly and bears the evidence of deep and patient research. 
The Aestii were in possession of the coast land from the mouth of the 
Vistula to the Gulf of Finland. Ptolemy’s mistake of putting the Venedae 
in their place is corrected, and Miillenhoff explains it as arising from a 
desire to make a symmetrical map. Lack of space for the many names of 
his eastern Sarmatian kingdom caused the transfer of the name Venedae 
from its proper place in the swampy region of the Pripjet to the coast land, 
but this conjecture is weakened by the later assumption that Marinus- 
Ptolemy arbitrarily transferred German tribes from the west to the east 
bank of the Vistula. Ptolemy undoubtedly made a mistake, whatever may 
be the cause. The Slavs of the oldest time are assigned to the region of 
the Pripjet swamp as central point. They thus extended from the Carpa- 
thian mountains and the upper Vistula to the heights of Waldai and the 
upper Volga, surrounded on the north, east and west by Germans, Aestii 
and Finns, while on the south they were spread along the Dnieper. After 
the evacuation of the east Germans towards the south and west, the Slavonic 
tribes moved into the coast region of the lower Vistula, and either drove 
out or absorbed the few remaining Germans. 

The next link in the chain is to settle the relations of the Finns and the 
Germans, and also of the Finns and the Slavs. It would lead us too far 
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from the purpose of this review to enter into a description of the life and 
manners of the early Finns. The Germans encountered them as they 
penetrated to the north; for the Finns could not have occupied central and 
southern Europe, as some think, else they would have been driven westward 
and not northward. The Germans gave them their name from their snow- 
shoes and the swiftness with which they sped on them (Finn is the Latin 
penna, the English fim, hence the “winged’’). Miillenhoff seeks support 
for his assumption that the Germans first met the Lapps (a kindred tribe) 
on Scandinavian soil, in the derivation of the name Scandinavia from the 
Lappish Skadesi Suolo (cf. Anhang II, p. 357). The Germans occupied the 
southern part of Sweden and the southern and most of the western coast 
of Norway, while the Finns held the eastern plains of middle and northern 
Sweden, and the Lapps the central districts) The Germans settled there 
about 500 A, D., or during the first centuries of our era. Miillenhoff leaves 
the question of which first reached Scandinavia, Finns or Germans, 
unsettled. 

The Finnic Esthonians, Livonians and Courlanders were nearly related 
to the Finns of Scandinavia, and occupied all the coast land eastward from 
the Aestii. Inland again were the Slavs, with their capital at Smolensk on 
the south side of the heights near the sources of the Volga, Duna and the 
upper Dnieper, and connecting with the tribes of the Pripjet swamp and 
lower Dnieper. Eastward from these tribes, and extending in the same 
general direction, were the Finns again, thus surrounding the Slavs on the 
north and east and occupying the whole region of the Volga, while the 
Slavs had the Dnieper. 

In Book IV Millenhoff grapples with the difficult question of the boundary 
and relations of the Gauls and Germans. The Bastarni receive the first 
attention, and the first notice of them is taken from Polybius. This tribe 
was known among the Greeks and Romans as Kelts, Galatae, but must have 
been Germans. This is shown by their expedition outside of the Carpathian 
mountains and the possibility of explaining their proper names from the 
German. They were the first Germans who left their home and appeared 
in the world of culture, and must have gone forth in the beginning of the 
second century B. C. from the east Germans (Ostrbogoths) on the lower 
Vistula. They were joined by the Skiri, as we learn from an inscription of 
the city of Olbia on the Bug river, which they besieged with their combined 
forces. 

Two generations later the invasion of the Kimdri et Teutoni from the 
west occurred, which, like a devastating cyclone, swept almost all western 
Europe, from the entrance into the Graeco-Thracian peninsula on the Drave 
and Save to the Ebro and lower Seine, then passed over the Alps into the 
plain of the Po. ‘‘The Kimbrian wars in the beginning of our history 
resemble the gigantomachia of Greek mythology: they are the beginning 
of our combat with Gaul and Rome, which has continued uninterrupted 
ever since, the duration of which can be reckoned at two thousand years, 
from the first shock of the Kimbri with a Roman army in the Julian and 
Norican Alps in 113 B, C, to the present time ” (1887, see p. 112). Aftera 
lengthy investigation Millenhoff concludes that both names (Kimbri et 
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Teutoni) are of Keltic origin (cf. pp. 115, 116, 117), given by the Gauls to 
these invading German neighbors, but their own proper names are German. * 
Kimbri may mean robbers, and the Irish glosses bear out this conjecture 
(117). Their expedition and battles with Marius and others we can omit, 
as the historical facts are well known. These facts, according to Miillen- 
hoff, are taken from Livy, who, as well as Plutarch in his Marius, drew his 
facts from Posidonius of Rhodes, though often leaving his authority for the 
Roman annalists. 

The first appearance of the name “Germans” was in the servile war 
(from 73-71 B. C.), therefore it cannot date back earlier than 80 or 75 B.C. 
The proof adduced is that Posidonius does not mention it in his historical 
works from 146-96 B. C., and he was the one main source for all the wars 
of the Kimbri and Teutons and gathered his information from traditions 
then current in Rome. Much has been said and written about the origin 
and causes which led to the migrations of these two nations. Roman tradi- 
tion says they were driven from their home on the ocean by a great flood- 
tide. Posidonius objects to this theory as contrary to his explanation of 
the tides, and conjectures that the Kimbri had ever been a restless robber- 
folk, the principal tribe of the Kimmerians. Doubtful seems Miillenhoff’s 
explanation of a passage in Strabo. The text has been corrupted by an inter- 
polated negative, but cannot refer to ordinary tides, as Miillenhoff makes it, 
since the context is discussing the physical rise and fall of the sea; Strabo 
may possibly refer to a tidal wave. The statement of Posidonius that the 
Kimbri and Kimmerians are one and the same people Miillenhoff again 
takes up in discussing Plutarch’s eleventh chapter of Marius. The text is 
here ful] of mistakes and gaps which Millenhoff corrects and fills out from 
the sure fragments of Posidonius, mostly found in Strabo and Diodorus, 
the latter of whom drew mainly from Posidonius. Here Miillenhoff shows 
at his best in analyzing the works of these different authors and assigning 
to each his own part and tracing to its true source each statement and fact. 
But in the great obscurity which shrouds that early period it is difficult to 
arrive at positive results. On pages 186, 187, 188 he gives a summary of 
the origin and development of the different traditions which arose about 
these two tribes, from which one can see the impossibility of arriving at the 
truth. 

We have seen that the name Germans” did not appear till after 90 
B.C., nor later than 73 B. C., perhaps about 80 B.C, This leads to a con- 
sideration of its origin. Our author rejects the Latin germanus. It is of 
Keltic origin, and is the name of a small tribe dwelling in Iberia, and in 
Caesar’s time it was the name of a small band of Belgians. In Millenhoff’s 
opinion the name “ Germans” had a wide application westward from the 
Rhine before Caesar, and was originally the cognomen for Gauls dwelling 
apart in the more northern regions. It is uncertain whether it means fo7v 
ayaGoi, according to Leo and Grimm, or “neighbors,’”’ according to Zeuss. 
Both meanings will do. One can imagine how the name through greater 
intercourse might be farther extended to the transrhenian neighbors, while 
gradually disappearing at the same time on its western bank. 

The late appearance of the name explains why the Kimbri and Teutons, 
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though German tribes, are never mentioned as such, They came from 
Germany and belonged to the west Germans (Visigoths). Their irruption 
was the result of the advance and spread of the Germans toward the west 
and south, similar yet more evident than that of the Bastarni in the east. 
But it will be necessary to settle the oldest home of the Germans before 
entering into the causes of this general migration. Millenhoff attempts to 
do this by a comparison of the names of rivers and places, Of the rivers of 
Germany the Vistula is Slavonic; the Oder, the Elbe (Albis, white, clear), 
the Havel and the Spree are German. The Saale (Saal) is probably Keltic; 
the Rhine, the Main, the Taunus, i. e. the Rhine and its branches, are Keltic. 
The region of the Lippe is not originally German; the Vlie is German. 
Single exceptions do notimpairtheresult. ‘Ifthe Main, Lahn, Sieg, Ruhr, 
Embscher, Lippe, are not German, but originally Keltic names, the Gauls 
must have dwelt on the right bank of the Rhine before the Germans occu- 
pied it, and we can extend their region to the watershed of the Khine and 
Weser, so that the upper Ems and its surroundings are included.” Asa last 
test our author collects the Keltic compounds and derivatives in afa and afa, 
which he considers Keltic. Aja, O. H.G. afa or affa, must mean the same 
as aha; still it cannot be the Skr. apa, water. ‘ Netherland aga, O. H. G. 
afa, affa, as wellas O.S. apul, A. S. apulder, O. N. apaldr, O. H. G. affoltera, 
Irish adal/, are all related to the Irish ad, river, Skr. amdu, ambhas (Gr. 
buBpoc, Lat. imber), whence the Humber is in Ptolemy *Aoc, the Avon in 
Tacitus Abona, etc. But app/e, like the Lat. pomum, potus, potare, poculum, 
is related to aé, ada/i, meaning juicy fruit. But if the Keltic media in ad and 
aball, as the Skr. amdhas, water, abhra, cloud, mist, Gr. agpdéc, foam, clearly 
prove, first arose from the aspirate, then afa, affa, and apul, apfol, are 
necessarily borrowed words in German, because with an original ancient 
communality of the words we should have here only a media and no tenuis. 
We must only accept a change of gender in German, as Irish aé is masculine. 
This offers no difficulty, since ahva, aha, leads to it. If these words are 
derivatives, the result remains exactly the same. For there is no derivative 
in German in etc., but in Keltic in -ad, -ub, and also in 
-up, and the Germans comprehended both under -af or -if.””_ Philology is 
thus called upon to aid in solving the vexed question of the boundary 
between the ancient Gauls and Germans, with what success we leave to 
philologians. The spread of these formations, confined to a certain region 
of northwest Germany, will afford a means of deciding the former extent of 
the Keltic kingdom in those regions. ; 

From the foregoing Miillenhoff decides that a Keltic population occupied 
the region about the Harz, the Thuringian forest, and the mountainous 
regions eastward as well as westward of the Khine. 

Having settled as definitely as possible the boundary between the Kelts 
and the Germans, the various movements within the land of the Kelts 
demand attention, - However, these cannot be understood without a most 
careful investigation of the three great Keltic expeditions to the three 
southern peninsulas of Europe. Miillenhoff undertakes this and carries it out 
with masterly skill. They are known as the Iberian or Keltic (about 600 B. C. 
or in the fifth century B. C.), the Italian or Gallic (396 B. C.), and the 
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Grecian or Galatian (281-279-8 B. C.). The old Periplus which forms the 
basis of the Ora Maritima of Avienus does not mention the Kelts, but does 
mention the founding of Massalia in 600 B, C.; farther, the Greeks had heard 
of the Kelts in the fifth century B. C., which settles the date of the Iberian 
expedition as somewhere in the fifth century B.C. The Iberian expe- 
dition set out from the Loire and Garonne, passed over the west Pyrenees 
into Spain. There seems to be no inner relation between the Keltico- 
Iberian and Gallic names of tribes and places which would give a def- 
inite solution of the real place where the expedition originated. The 
British Isles and northern Gaul, at least above the Loire, were inhabited by 
Kelts in the time of the Periplus. For Ireland was then inhabited by the 
Hierni, and Great Britain (Albion) by the Albioni, so that Kelts must have 
been settled on the opposite continent and included under the Ligures. 
The common speech which connected the inhabitants of Albion, the real 
Britons, with the Gauls, and distinguished both from the Irish, can scarcely 
have been so regularly formed on both sides of the Channel ; it must have 
been carried over to the island from the mainland on one of the migrations. 
It is conceivable that the same stream which flooded Iberia separated in 
western Gaul and one body went northward and spread over the island. 
This is, however, only conjecture, as there is no positive proof (cf. p. 238). 

The Greeks had no information about the Alps until comparatively 
late, and this probably came with the Italian expedition of the Kelts. 
Herodotus had no idea of this part of the world, and Aristotle shared his 
errors about this little-known region. The mountains of northern Italy and 
northern and southern Germany were known at this early date as the Her- 
cynian mountains. After the name of the Alps had been applied to the 
present range of that name, the Hercynian range was confined to the heights 
of middle and southern Germany. The name Hercynia is undoubtedly 
Keltic (kym. cwnx—cun, height, surgere; argwn—ar-cun, 
apex). Ades is also said to be Keltic, but this is very doubtful. As Hero- 
dotus knew nothing of the Kelts either in upper Italy or in the eastern Alps, 
and as he furthermore knew nothing of the Khone changes, this expedition 
cannot be placed further back than 400 B, C., and probably 396 B. C. is the 
proper date. The direction of the expedition is determined by a careful 
consideration of the different tribes in and about the Alps. It seems 
evident that the shock of the Gauls against the Ligurians, before which the 
latter had to retire, started from the north and northwest. The traditions 
concerning the causes of the expedition are various; the one deserving the 
most credit is that during the reign of the good king Ambigatus over Gaul, 
the land became so fertile and populous that he decided to send his two 
brave nephews, Bellovesus and Sigovesus, each with a strong army, to find 
other homes for themselves. It is true that there were two divisions in the 
general movement. “The common point of departure of the Bellovesus and 
Sigovesus expeditions lies on the middle Rhine. The Boii stood in, or 
immediately at, this point, because they took part in both... When we 
consider the position of the nations pressing forward into Italy, and, on the 
other hand, into Bohemia (Boii-home), it is apparent that a great southward 
movement on both sides of the Rhine took place, spreading out to left and 
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right, east and west, At last, and only as the actual possession or nearness 
of the Alpine passes became too enticing, did it turn into an invasion of 
Italy. Parallel to this movement, the Belgians could have reached the 
lower Seine and the Marne about the Arduenna; then those cognate tribes 
coming after them could have abandoned the right bank of the Rhine, just 
as on the other hand the Kelts from the region of the Weser followed south- 
ward those (Kelts) who marched into the Alps and to Bohemia, thus making 
it possible for the Germans to spread towards the Rhine ”’ (p. 268). 

The Japudes and other Kelts had penetrated into Illyricum and the 
Scordisci had settled near the Morawa in the beginning of the third 
century B. C. Strengthened by accessions from home, these Kelts, or 
Galatae as they were called by the Greeks, advanced over the Balkan 
peninsula and penetrated into Asia Minor. Miillenhoff seeks his proof for 
this statement in the name of the Volcae Tectosages. ‘‘ The double name 
shows that Caesar’s Volcae Tectosages in the Hercynian forest were only a 
remnant of a larger family of Volcae Tectosages comprising several tribes 
who had remained in or near the old home. The name does not disappear 
in Greece and Asia Minor (assigns several tribes to this family) . . . But 
of all the tribes of the Volcae, the so widely scattered Tectosages must have 
been the most powerful and important. About 300 B. C, their seat can only 
be placed westward from the Boii, where Caesar found the Suebi, in Hesse 
and the region of the Main. Their tribal brothers who migrated with them 
to Asia Minor must have dwelt southward from them on the Danube, per- 
haps even across it. The migrations drew them thence over the Alps to the 
Grecian peninsula and farther, while another portion of the Tectosages 
pressed forward through the valley of the Rhine and along Mt. Jura to the 
lower Khone and toward the Pyrenees” (pp. 277-8). 

Miillenhoff connects Volcae with wah, i. e. welsch, stranger (O. N. Val- 
land = France ; Vallir—= Frenchmen), a word which the Germans employed 
just as the Greeks their Bapfapoc. Others go farther and connect Gaédus, 
Galatae, walh, with the Irish ga/—vir pugnax. There seems to be no 
philological objections to these different derivations and the different mean- 
ings given to the word, hence there is no way of deciding positively. “If, 
therefore, the Germans called all Gauls and Kelts Walche (i. e. Welsh), the 
Volcae must once have dwelt next to them, and set out from their neigh- 
borhood toward the south” (p. 282). 

“The last great movement of the Kelts, therefore, reaches to the imme- 
diate boundary of the Germans. But the Kimbri and Teutons take almost 
the same road as the Tectosages and their associates, and follow the routes 
of the earlier Kelts: they had heard of their invasion of Italy, and there- 
fore at last try the same. Thus their expedition, though undertaken two 
hundred years later than that of the Tectosages or Galatae, only represents 
the continuation of the expedition of the Kelts, or at least there is a cer- 
tain relation between the irruption of the Germans and these earlier move- 
ments of the Kelts which cannot be disregarded. Just as was said of the 
Gauls in Italy and of the Galatae in Greece, so they say of the Kimbri and 
Teutons on their first appearance, viz. that they came from the extreme 
end of the world, from the ocean ; only, in connection with them the Gallic 
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flood is added. Pytheas testifies that the Teutoni dwelt on the North Sea 
in the fourth century B.C., or at least that the non-Keltic population of 
the coasts beyond the Rhine, known as Scythians, bore that name among 
the Gauls. The Kimbri lack this testimony. The flood tradition remains 
as the first and oldest witness of the coming of the Kimbri from the ocean, 
and would be decisive if it did not come from the Gauls and was then trans- 
ferred from the Teutons to the Kimbri ” (p. 283). 

Thus Millenhoff seeks to clear up the early German migrations and con- 
nect them with the earlier Keltic movements as following in the natural 
course of events, He found it necessary to change their supposed seats 
and separate the two grand divisions. But let him sum upin his own words: 
The Kimbri and Teutoni “must also be of different descent, and if the 
Teutons came from the ocean, the Kimbri, who formed the advance-guard 
and long remained at the head of the expedition, can only have come from 
the region of the Elbe, since the first shock fell upon the Boii in Bohemia ; 
they came also from the north, as we shall see farther on. The Volcae 
Tectosages, who must have been settled on the Main and in Hesse west- 
ward from the Boii when the latter still possessed Bohemia, were driven out 
in Caesar’s time by the Suebi; Chatti and Marcomani occupied their 
places, both O. H. G. peoples. 

“The Vagiones in Wormfeld (Plainlanders), the Nemetes in the plain 
of the Rhine about Speyer and further southwards, the Triboci (Hill- 
dwellers) along the Vosges Mountains, both with Gallic names, were 
evidently settled (along the Khine) by Ariovistus. The ancient girdle of 
the Hercynian Forest, which once enclosed Old Germany, was broken by 
the outpouring Chatti and Marcomani, and thus the face of the nation, 
which had hitherto been turned to the north and partly to the west, was 
suddenly directed south and southwestward. The resistance tothe culture 
which there met them did not avail. The nation has entered universal his- 
tory and started upon a career that admits of no change. Forward is the 
cry. The expedition of the Kimbri and eutons proves that this great 
change, the most eventful and richest in the whole life of the nation, had 
become an historical fact. This knocking atthe gates of Italy and bursting 
through them gave the astonished old world its first knowledge of the 
unknown Germans and forced them tg recognize a new power in the world’s 
history. The outbreak of the Chatti and Marcomani from the Hercynian 
Mountain Forest is the beginning and the result of the Kimbrian movement. 
The road to Southern Germany was opened, and fate alone in the breast of 
man pressed on to win, once for all, by plunder and force all that a poor 
and bleak home refused. But if the Chatti and Marcomani were O. H. G. 
peoples, and if the Teutons came from the North Sea, belonging, therefore, 
to the Ingvaeans ; but if, on the other hand, the Kimbri are of different 
descent and belong to another branch, then the latter must—indeed there 
is really no other choice—have gone forth, like the former, from the nations 
on the middle Elbe, and included Hermunduri, Cherusci, Longobardi” 
(pp. 300-303). 

Such is the result of Millenhoff’s investigations, in which he seeks to 
connect the movements of Kelts and Germans (Kimbri, Teutons, Chatti, 
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Marcomani, and other German tribes) in one uninterrupted chain of events 
caused by a barren and uninhabitable home, which induced these people to 
wander forth in search of a milder climate and more fertile lands. Some 
links in his chain of evidence are doubtful, and his proofs may meet with 
opposition among specialists. But we leave all corrections and opposition 
to his opinion to such, and will briefly sum up the results of the book. 

According to Miillenhoff, the ancient boundary of Germany was, then, the 
Vistula on the east, and a line passing through the Carpathian Mountains to 
the sharp bend of the Danube at Cripi (modern Waitzen). The’ southern 
boundary was the Danube, and the western the Rhine. 

When we examine carefully the conclusions here reached in regard tothe 
direction of the three Keltic expeditions, the invasion of the Kimbri and 
Teutons, the movements of the Chatti and Marcomani and other German 
tribes, we can see much confirmatory evidence for the school of Wilser and 
others (Die Herkunft der Deutschen) who advocate a Scandinavian home 
for the race. We find no confirmation in history that the different nations 
wandered from the east to the western and northwestern coasts of Europe, 
and then, repelled by the ocean and the barren soil, recoiled to the south 
and eastagain. But the veil which shrouds the earliest movements of these 
nations will never be lifted, and we can only give the Scotch verdict of 
“not proven” for either an Asiatic or Scandinavian home of the race. 

The present volume only brings us down to the beginning of that long 
struggle between the Germans and the Roman Empire which finally 
resulted in the overthrow of the latter. It is regrettable that Professor 
Miillenhoff could not have lived long enough to have completed his work. 
But we hope that Dr. Roediger will soon give us the fragments still left on 
this very interesting stage in the development of the Germans. As far as 
it is possible to determine the master’s plan, the third volume will treat of 
the wars with Rome; the fifth, of German mythology; the sixth and last, 
of the development and history of the German epics, leaving the national 
development for the fourth. Magazine articles and different essays left by 
the author will furnish material for carrying out the general plan of the 
work, which will certainly be amonument of erudition and untiring research. 

SYLVESTER PRIMER. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. Part III, the Antigone. With 
critical notes, commentary, and translation into English prose by R. C. 
Jesrn. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1888. 


In the brief space of five years, Professor Jebb has edited three parts of 
his complete edition of Sophocles, which embraces, besides a commentary, 
notes on textual criticism, introductions and appendices, also an English 
prose version of the Greek dramatist. It is the purpose of this notice 
briefly to review the part latest issued, the Antigone. The editor’s object 
throughout the entire work, as stated in the preface of the first edition of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, is to present the work of Sophocles “ both in its 
larger aspects and at every particular point” as it appears to his mind, free 
from ambiguity and ina form appreciable not only to classical students, but 
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also, in part at least, to educated readers. The translation, which faces the 
Greek text page for page, is made with the greatest possible fidelity to the 
original—which is very different from bald literalism as well as from poetic 
paraphrase—and is to be the means, it is hoped, of inducing students of 
literature to read a play of Sophocles as they would read a great poem of a 
modern poet. The twofold aim, then, of this great edition is first to fur- 
nish the classical student with all the apparatus essential to a thorough and 
critical appreciation of the Greek dramatist, and secondly, to give the non- 
classical student the interpretation of the work of a master-poet at the hands 
of a competent critic, and by such an interpretation to stimulate him to seek 
a first-hand knowledge of the poet. 

How much stimulus to direct study of the text a thoroughly faithful ver- 
sion will produce, is a question that admits of different answers. Inde- 
pendently of this, however, the aim to present a Greek poem before an 
English reader simply as a masterpiece of literature, with as much of the 
original form and aroma upon itas can be saved in the process of translating, 
is itself a worthy one, and one quite distinct from an ordinary version. 
That Professor Jebb has succeeded in doing this to a remarkable degree, 
both by his illustrative material and by his discussions of interpretations, as 
well as by his felicitous and exact renderings, no one will be disposed to 
question. As instances of especially happy rendering, we single out the 
following : V. 68, “ For ’tis witless to be over-busy ”’; v. 263, égevye sui) eidévac, 
“ pleaded in defense that he knew nothing of it.”” Sointhe notes. Here the 
pregnant and legal sense of égevye is better reproduced than in the transla- 
tion given in the body of the text.—V. 318, “And why wouldst thou define 
the seat of my pain?”—Vv. sgof. “And there is a sullen roar from wind- 
vexed headlands that front the blows of the storm.”— V. 816, ““Whom the 
lord of the Dark Lake shall wed.” Not so good is “denounce” for 
katevda (86), which here means “ declare”; nor “ with acrash ” for avriri7e 
(134), which is rather “‘ with a rebound.” 

An examination of the critical apparatus shows how carefully the editor 
has brought everything that promised the least aid under contribution. In 
the Antigone he has consulted the modern Greek editions of Pallis (Athens, 
1885), and of Semitelos (Athens, 1887), and at first blush with apparently 
meagre results. But results in textual emendation are not to be measured 
by the gross nor weighed in hay-scales, In their order we shall notice the 
improved readings, some of which prove the wisdom of the rule, zon mu/lta 
sed multum, The temper in which Prof. Jebb treats the text of Sophocles 
is best stated in his own words in the introduction to the O. T., pp. Iviii: 
*‘ All studerits of Sophocles would probably agree at least in this, that his 
text is one in which conjectural emendation should be admitted only with 
the utmost caution. His style is not seldom analogous to that of Vergil 
in this respect, that when his instinct felt a phrase to be truly and finely 
expressive, he left the logical analysis of it to the discretion of grammarians 
then unborn. Such a style may easily provoke the hand of prosaic correc- 
tion ; and if it requires sympathy to interpret and defend it, it also requires, 
when it has once been marred, a very tender and very temperate touch in 
any attempt to restore it.”’.... “Instances have not been wanting in 
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which, as I venture to think, editors of Sophocles have inclined too much 
to the side of unnecessary or even disastrous alteration. On the other 
hand, it is also a serious fault to place our manuscripts above the genius of 
the ancient language and of the author, and to defend the indefensible by 
‘construing,’ as the phrase is, ‘through thick and thin.?”” Comparing the 
three plays already edited, we observe more conservatism in the treatment 
of the text in the later than in the earlier part of the work. In the O. T. 
the editor places nine emendations of his own in the text and suggests five 
others in the notes. In the O. C. the number of emendations made by the 
editor in the text is six, transpositions three, emendations suggested in the 
notes ten. Inthe Ant. the editor admits only five emendations of his own, 
and prefers in his notes two or three readings which he does not adopt in 
the text. But perhaps a truer criterion of an editor’s attitude towards a 
traditional text is the favor with which he looks upon emendations of others. 
Here again Prof. Jebb has been more ready to admit conjectures in the text 
of the earlier than in that of the later of the plays he has edited. Of course, 
our reckoning is a proportional one. In the O. T. we count 59 or 60 
emendations adopted from others; in the O. C. 52, in the Ant. 41. This 
increasing deference towards the MS reading may perhaps be in part 
attributed to the use Prof. Jebb has made of the autotype facsimile of L, which 
was not available for the editing of the O. T. We are inclined to think that 
in a few instances he has been unduly influenced by the mere resemblance 
of words and letters in constituting his text, and that the ductus litterarum 
has been too strong a motive. As such an instance we regard his reading 
in vv. 23-24, ovv dixne yphoe: dixaig. The difficulties of the traditional text 
are, we think, equalled by such usage as ovv and dixaia 
We cannot help regretting that the editor has defended the senseless oir’ 
drne arep, verse 2. Starting from the assumption—not well supported—that 
the hypothesis of a marginal gloss is unwarranted, he defends the tradi- 
tional text on one of two grounds: either as a case of confusion of negatives, 
or as concealing a corruption. While preferring on the whole the former 
alternative, he proceeds to show how, on the supposition that oir’ ary¢ drep 
arose after the text had been brought to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the Ptolemaic writing would explain the origin of ary¢ drep from ary¢ rép(a) 
or dryv Tep@v, or GAdoropov, either of which would make sense.—V. 10. The 
interpretation of Jebb commends itself: “ Evils belonging to (proper for) 
our enemies are coming upon our friends; ¢. ¢. that our brother Polynices 
is to share the doom of the Argive dead by being left unburied.”’—V. 56. 
avtroxrovovyre is needlessly interpreted in the notes by “slaying with their 
own hands”; the translation gives the true sense: ‘‘each slaying the other.” 
—V. 106, The reading 'Apyé@ev éxBavta gra is a simple and sensible 
remedy of the traditional text.—Vv. 125-126. The interpretation turns 
upon the question whether dpdxwv is to be understood of the Thebans or the 
Argives. Jebb argues for the former and changes dpdxovr: to dpdxovroc, We 
agree that in the use of duoyeipwua the poet does not wish to say that the 
Thebans won with difficulty, but that the Theban rarayo¢ "Apeog was a thing 
which the Argives could not overcome, and we incline to hold fast to the 
reading dpdxovr: in appos. with avrimdaAw, and referring to the Argives.— 
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V. 208. The change of teu to tyzm, adopted from Pallis, is morally and 
palaeographically certain.—V. 320. The superiority of 2dAjua over dAnua 
is justly pointed out.—V. 350. Jebb reads dxudlera: audi Adgov Cvyay after 
Schéne and Donaldson. Thus he gets rid of the troublesome future in 
éferat, or Gferat, or iwdgerar, But why not admit herea kind of modal future 
similar to érdferac in v. 361?—V. 370. Few will follow our editor, we 
fancy, in his interpretation of tyWirodu = bpyAjv wéduv Exwv, by which an 
awkward change of subject in the next sentence is required, and the antith- 
esis between twiroduc and droduc is marred.—V. 436. The change of 4A’ of 
the MSS to au’ is “certain.”—V. 452. Jebb falls into line with many recent 
editors in adopting Dindorf’s emendation, rowtod’ dpiev.—V. 467. The 
emendation of Semitelos, joyuvar xivec is adopted. But aicyive tivd is not on 
a parallel with the passage quoted (Il. 22, 74): «apy te yévetov 
aicxbvwot As a matter of palaeography, this emendation seems 
more defensible than as a form of expression.—V. 487. In the note on 
Zevc épxeiog we have a good instance of the ample learning that enriches this 
edition.— Vv. 506-507. The genuineness of these verses is defended with- 
out noticing the objection that in 508 ff, not the slightest allusion is made 
to this general sentiment, but Creon’s reply directly refers to 504-505.— 
V. 519. Jebb defends rovrove against most editors who read icovc, which the 
Schol. gives as a variant. tobrovg can have no deictic force here. The 
readings icovc and ioo¢ in the next verse look back to é& icov in 516 and give 
a Sophoclean edge to the colloquy.—V. 551. «i yeA@ y’ for the traditional 
ei yédwr’ is a clear gain.—V.606f. Hermann’s emendation, axuyrot 
(changed to dxuarot) is adopted. The argument for is more inge- 
nious than convincing, and the true reading is, we think, still to be found.— 
V. 613. wdéurodb y’, Heath’s emendation for taurojuc, Jebb regards as cer- 
tain. But this is the only known instance of the substantive use of this 
compound. Besides, this word does not harmonize with the main idea of 
the ode, which is the dry that follows upon transgression (iepSagia), not 
that which comes from the ¢@é6voc OeGv with respect to anything that is 
“vast."—V. 637. agtdoera for afiwv éora is self-evident, especially when, 
as the editor points out, the change was probably due to the fact that 
afwfoerac was the fut. form in ordinary use.—V. 685. To take uy after 
érwe as generic is better than to explain it as a substitute for ov through the 
influence of the optatives.—V. 782. The interpretation of év xrjuace wirrenc 
by “who fallest upon (men’s) possessions” seems to us prosaic. The entire 
ode is full of personality. Love couches upon the cheek of the maiden, he 
travels afar, neither mortal nor immortal can flee his power. To say it 
falls upon possessions is not the same thing as to say it falls upon men so 
as to make them reckless of possessions.— V. 797. Gore wépa dpav is a note- 
worthy emendation by Semitelos for rdpedpoc év dpyacc, suggested but not 
adopted by Jebb. Not only does this change seem plausible as a matter of 
literal substitution, but it helps greatly both sense and metre.—V. 838. 
This awkward verse is defended. To the objection that in life, (écav, no 
resemblance between Antigone and Niobe can be drawn, Jebb replies: 
“in life and not only in death, because Niobe, like Antigone, was in the 
fulness of her vitality when she met her doom.”’ That is, they were alike 
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in Zife because they both died young. But is not that being alike in their 
dying ?—Vv. 904-920. Weare glad that our editor brackets this famous 
passage. The discussion in the Appendix contains nothing new; but that 
was hardly to be expected. Jebb is perfectly right in saying that the only 
line of defence of which the passage is capable is that made by Bellermann.— 
Vv. 935 f. The editor remarks: ‘Said by Creon, clearly—not by the 
Chorus.’”’ Most editors, however, hola the opposite view.—V. 1073. A 
good point is made on {:dfovra: as better suited to express a positive than 
a negative wrong, and as therefore requiring for its subject of dvw 6e0i.— 
Vv. 1080-1083. The treatment of this difficult passage is not so full as 
could be desired. If the reading must stand, Jebb’s interpretation is per- 
haps the most acceptable that has been proposed.—V. 1090. 7 of the MSS 
is retained. We are not sure that we quite understand the note upon it. 
In the translation tév ¢pevov is taken in its physical sense as indicating the 
seat of the vovc (‘‘to bear within his breast a better mind”), but in the notes 
the phrase rdv votv Trav dpevav seems to be taken in the sense of ‘‘the mind 
of the heart,” as though ¢p#v expressed the spiritual or moral nature.—V. 
1102. doxei for doxei¢ is undoubtedly right.—V. 1119. The traditional 
*Iradiav is retained. The chief reason urged against ’I«apiay is that this 
name is celebrated, «Avrdv, only as a myth; what we want is a famous 
region, “one worthy to be linked with Eleusis.” This note was written 
before the valuable discoveries at Sto Dionyso in Attica, made by the 
American School at Athens last year, settled the location of Icaria beyond 
dispute, and proved it to be at one time a region no less celebrated than 
Eleusis.—V. 1128. The Parnassian (Corycian) cave is not “high up on 
the mountain,” but is situated near the top of a hill which rises from the 
plain or table-land that lies at the base of Mt. Parnassus.—V. 1232. In 
spite of Jebb’s assertion ‘‘that nothing could do more violence to the 
dramatic effect than the Scholiast’s theory that mrvouc tpooH7w has a merely 
figurative sense,” we cannot bring ourselves to believe that in this scene of 
extreme anguish of mind the poet would have us understand that Haemon 
actually spat in his father’s face. We have no reason to suppose that such 
an act had with the Greeks any more dignity or less repulsiveness than 
with us. When there is no doubt of the figurative sense of both these 
words separately (cf. 653 of our play and O. T. 448), why should there be 
any difficulty in taking them in such a sense when combined ?—V. 1329. 
éywv for uv, taken from Pallis, is one of the neatest emendations we have 
seen for many a day. 

The only typographical error we have found is on page 117, where 
“ Blackwall” should be * Blackwell,” sist fallimur. 

The discussion of the psychology of Sophocles exhibited in the portrayal 
of character, and of the change of attitude of the Chorus, shows the clear 
analysis and fine literary instinct that we always expect to find in any piece 
of work from Professor Jebb. 

Whatsoever differences of view may exist concerning certain readings 
and interpretations, all students of Sophocles will acknowledge their large 
indebtedness for this richly furnished edition of the prince of Athenian 


dramatists, and will eagerly welcome the remaining parts. 
M. L. D’OoGE. 
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De Mixtis Graecae Linguae Dialectis scripsit Orro HoFFMANN, Dr. Phil. 
Gotting. Vandenhoeck et Ruprecht, 1888, pp. 72. 


With the death of Georg Curtius, under whose fostering care the study 
of the Greek dialects had achieved such prosperity at Leipzig, Gottingen 
became the chief seat in Germany of the investigation into the many- 
colored dialect life of Hellas. Curtius’ Studien contained not less than 
ten treatises dealing specifically with dialectology, to say nothing of the 
innumerable references to dialectal forms scattered throughout the ten 
volumes of that important journal; for which its successor, the Leipziger 
Studien, offers but an indifferent equivalent in this regard. It is in 
Gdttingen, where the first history of the Greek dialects was published now 
almost half a century ago, that the pioneer work of Ahrens is reappearing 
under the accurate supervision of Meister. That scholar still modestly 
retains the name of Ahrens upon the title-page of a work that he has 
practically recreated.! It is in Géttingen, too, that the great collection of 
dialect inscriptions is publishing under the joint editorship of Bechtel and 
Collitz, now that America has secured the services of the latter scholar. 
Prof. Bechtel himself has in preparation a volume whose aim is to present, 
from the point of view of scientific Greek grammar, the history of the Greek 
dialects ; and lastly, Géttingen is the abode of the author of “ Isyllos von 
Epidauros.”” The dissertation of Hoffmann is dedicated to his teacher, 
Fick, to whose inspiration has been due much of the dialect work that has 
rendered the Georgia Augusta justly famous, It bears decided traces of 
the instruction of Fick before his departure to another field of activity, 
and is a work not unworthy of him whose views appear so prominently 
throughout its pages. Judge his “Aeolic theory” about Homer as we may, 
all unite in their praise of Fick’s dialect work. 

Dr. Hoffmann, whose name is known as the author of a valuable con- 
tribution upon the subject of the Cyprian inscriptions in Bezzenberger’s 
Beitrage, has given us a lucid exposition of the subject of dialect mixture 
from the point of view of a Hellenist. Especially to be praised is the 
series of parallel columns in which are arranged the peculiarities of 
Thessalian and Boeotian. The author could have chosen no more ad- 
mirable means of making clear the positions he holds in reference to the 
Doric or Aeolic portions of these dialects. The same lucidity pervades 
the greater portion of the entire treatise, even when the result is a neon 
liguet. Especial stress is laid upon the impure character of the Doric of the 
colonies and of the islands—a point deserving much attention, but one to 
which sufficient importance has as yet not been attached. 

Dialect mixture, says Hoffmann, results from three causes: (1) From the 
political supremacy of one people over another, (2) from the mixture of 
peoples in colonies, (3) from the migration of single forms. This implies 
that the author is no friend to the ‘* Wellentheorie.”” To assume dialect 
mixture, a scholar must set clearly before himself what was the original 
character of the speech of the people, whose language was afterwards 
colored by the adoption either of the phonetics or of the scheme of inflec- 
tion prevalent in a neighboring canton. Hoffmann’s positions on this point 


1 The second volume of Meister’s book may be immediately expected. 
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will, on the whole, I think, be regarded as well taken. It is solely in the 
working out of his views that doubt arises, e. g. when the dialect of Laconia 
is compared with that in use by the tribes occupying Epirus before the 
irruptions of the Thessalians into Thessaly. But I must protest against 
Hoffmann’s dialectal terminology in his use of dialectus Transpindana for 
‘“‘Doric.” Aside from the unwieldiness of the name, it is surely overdoing 
the matter to call the Doric of North Greece, of the Peloponnesus, and of 
the outlying colonies by this distinctly local appellation. So, too, as regards 
Achaean, a dialect, in H.’s view, equivalent to what scholars formerly 
called Aeolic. The use of such a term, which after all is somewhat hazy, 
must be deprecated. There is here an absence of precision and of defi- 
niteness which is on a plane with H.’s tendency to find too easy an explana- 
tion for every phenomenon that crosses his path (e. g. the Thracians are 
said to be of Aeolic stock). I fail to observe the force of H.’s objection 
(p. 3) to the view that the Arcadians once lived in closer geographical: 
relation to the Thessalians. H. himself assumes it throughout his entire 
paper (cf. p. 28). We need surely not be driven from such a position because 
the Arcadians were pleased to call themselves avréxytovec. If language 
proves anything, it proves that the worshippers of Pelasgian Zeus in the 
mountains of Arcadia were descended from ancestors who were allied by 
blood to the Aeolians of Thessaly, and whose habitations were, in prehis- 
toric times, in the north. 

As regards the question as to the character of Thessalian, Boeotian and 
Elean, the author has made no advance upon the views held in the Am. 
Journ. Phil. Vol. VII, 421 ff. The argument used by Hoffmann to attack 
a position there maintained on the score of the absence from Aeolic, 
Thessalian and Boeotian of the paragogic zu, might be turned against H. 
himself as regards all cases of the retention of an original form in any 
dialect. 

I regard as very doubtful the assertion (p. 8) that wedé in Laconian is a 
survival of the speech of the conquered Achaeans ; that (p. 33) yivuuac in 
Thessalian, a dialect in which there are not many inscriptions before 300 
(H. p. 17 makes an error on this point), is an original form in Greek, 
parallel to dvuz:: dave. By a strange inadvertence H. takes no note of 
yivéckw, to which yivuya: is a certain parallel; hence his explanation is a 
total failure. Doubt might be expressed as to many other explanations of 
forms, and of actual errors there are not a few, aside from the constantly 
recurring inaccurate citation of the numbers in the Dialect-Sammlung and 
the incorrect Greek forms, e. g. on p. 11, d00wv 345, should be dccovr 345,;. 
Omission of pertinent forms occasionally occurs, e. g. p. 15, the Thessalian 
forms in Yapo-. mpatoc (p. 23) must have been Aeolic (cf. Theocr. XX1X 
18), though Alcaeus and the inscriptions have the xo.v# form mpéaroc. 

New points of view are frequently brought to our notice, e. g. that dvvua, 
not dvoua, was the original form (but whence came the o of édvoua?) The 
pertinent literature is too sparingly cited. Johansson’s views on the infini- 
tive deserved at least a passing notice (p. 62), where, in despair at explain- 
ing ¢épev, Hoffmann reaches the unsatisfactory conclusion that ¢épecv and 
gépnv are derived from oépev by a productio non legitima, Throughout the 
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entire treatise the uninitiated scholar is left only too frequently in the dark 
as to the views of those who have been over the same field as Hoffmann 
himself. 

An allusion to a point overlooked by Hoffmann may conclude this notice 
of a piece of work which well deserves the attention of dialectologists. 
The word zéAo¢ upon a Thessalian inscription (C. D, I. No. 1332.3) has 
been regarded as the sole occurrence of this noun in Greek. _ It should be 
noticed that Aristarchus, Iliad V 397, read, not év IliAw but év rbAw (arti rod 
wba), and Mr. Leaf’s note on the passage, ‘it is much more likely that 
Aristarchos explained the name IliAoc¢ to mean ‘the gate of hell,’ and was 
misunderstood by his followers, than that he assumed a synonym of ioc, 
which is not found elsewhere in Greek,” deserves at least partial modifica- 
tion in the light of this, another proof of the close connection between the 
Achilleis and the home of Achilles. H. W. S. 


Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1887, Vol. XVIII. 
Boston, 1888. 


The Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1887 have . 
just appeared at the present writing (Nov. 1888). This tardiness, which 
some might object to, is a consolation to the often belated editor of similar 
performances. The volume is one of unusual weight and importance. Two 
of the articles—one on the Arcado-Cyprian Dialect, by Dr. HERBERT WEIR 
SMYTH, who is the recognized American leader in the department, and one 
by Dr. B. W. WELLS, on the Sounds U and® in English—are of noteworthy 
importance for specialists, the former article being accompanied by an 
index, for which all dialectologists will be grateful. Prof. PEASE’s study 
of the Relative Value of the MSS of Terence is an interesting example of the 
application of statistical method to the valuation of MSS. Wider circles 
will be reached by the papers of Prof. WILLIAM F. ALLEN on the A/onetary 
Crisis in Rome, A. D. 38, and of Dr. E. G. SIHLER on the 7radition of Caesar’s 
Gallic War. 

Professor E, B. CLAppP’s article in the same volume on the Conditional 
Sentence in Aeschylus follows closely the lines of my paper on the conditional 
sentence in Pindar (A. J. P. III 434), even to the peculiar nomenclature— 
although he is disposed to dissent from some of my positions. So in regard 
to the use of ei with fut. ind., he seems to think that I have gone too far in 
ascribing to it a minatory and monitory character, and declares that we 
**cannot advance much beyond the rule of Professor Goodwin, who con- 
siders the fut. indic. with ei as only a way of expressing ‘ more vividly’ 
precisely the same idea conveyed by édv with the subjunctive, except in 
cases where the former may be translated by /s to or must.” The trouble 
about ‘more vividly’ is its vagueness, as I have elsewhere set forth, and, 
moreover, I have never contended for more than the prevalence of ei w. fut. 
ind. in minatory and monitory clauses. Qui trop embrasse, mal dtreint. If 
you make your rule wide enough to cover every phenomenon, you make it 
so wide as to be worthless. If we take words in their vague, popular 
acceptation, we may as well throw our collections of synonyms behind the 
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fire. Synonyms are often dormant; are they then to be always dormant? 
We may use ‘authentic’ and ‘genuine’ as loose equivalents, ‘ expectation’ 
and ‘anticipation’ as identical, and then again we may distinguish sharply 
between them. Grammar cannot be reduced to mathematical rules ; we are 
often reminded of that. But is it true that masses of phenomena are of 
no account, that sphere of usage is of no account? I have called édy the 
Jegal condition ; I should not hesitate to call érw¢ av the legal expression of 
finality ; and I contend that one learns much more of a language by such 
observations as to sphere and mass of use than by any number of vague 
formulae. That Homer does not bear out such a difference in tone between 
ei w. f. ind. and #v with subj. in alternatives I know full well. I myself 
pointed out the passage which Prof. Clapp adduces, and I know, moreover, 
that the usage of Herodotos is not exactly in line with Attic usage, as is 
shown by a special study which one of my students made of the conditional 
sentence in Herodotos, although the malign and the pitiless may be found 
in Herodotos also. The tone is no fancy, and so I find Prof. Campbell saying 
in the second ed. of his Theaetetus (161 D): ‘ The fut. ind. is often used in 
dwelling on a supposition which is unendurable,’ and citing So. Phil. 988: 
el TOV Big. But the indisputable fact which I have 
established that ei w. fut. ind. is used in the Tragic Poets out of proportion 
to the usage elsewhere, is enough to stamp this conditional form with the 
hard character claimed for it. Still, nothing was further from my mind than 
to make the minatory and monitory use the exclusive one, and the rules 
which I gave in the Proceedings of the Am. Phil. Assoc. for 1876 (p. 17) 
will cover the Attic usage : 

‘et with the fut. indic. is used chiefly: 

1. In minatory and monitory conditions. 

2. Where the fut. is used in a modal sense, with translation ‘is to,’ 
‘must,’ etc. 

3. In connection with verbs and phrases of emotion (semi-causal), such 
as aicybvouat, tied, dewvdv, aioxpdv x,t. 4.”—(which class, I may add, might 
readily be made to swell the impugned No. 1). : B. L. G. 


Verner’s Law in Italy. By R.S. Conway. Triibner, 1887. 


That too many exceptions to the law of rhotacism in Latin exist has been 
felt by many scholars, but no one has ventured a theory that would explain 
them ex masse. They have been dealt with singly and explained as borrowed 
words, or as originating after rhotacism was complete, or else as deriving 
their s from an original ss. With all this, however, it is troublesome to find 
an explanation for such words as miser, rosa, asinus, vasum, etc. Looking 
at these facts, and bearing in mind the brilliant discovery of Verner, which 
explained the variation of s and v in Teutonic as due to accent, and noting 
further the change of final s to x in Sanskrit under certain conditions, Mr. 
Conway was led to try the application of Verner’s law to Latin and the 
other Italic dialects. This idea was, no doubt, perfectly original with Mr. 
Conway, but, as was pointed out by a reviewer in ‘‘ The Nation,” May 17, 
1888, the identical suggestion was made by Bugge in the Rheinisches 
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Museum, XL, p. 475. So striking is the coincidence that we will be pardoned 
for quoting the passage. ‘ Ich vermuthe, dass die Verschiedenheit hier wie 
in deutsch. Aiesen neben erkoren ... zu erkliren ist. Einst hatte das 
Italische variirende Betonung wie das Griechische und das Indische. Zu 
jener Zeit galt nach meiner Vermuthung die folgende Lautregel: Inter- 
vokalisches s erhielt sich nach betontem Vokale als tonloses s; wurde aber 
ténend (z, spater 7), wo der nachstvorhergehende Vokal nicht den Hauptton 
trug.” The conclusions to which Mr. Conway was brought are as follows: 
Medial s between vowels following an unaccented syllable became 7 in Latin, 
Umbrian, and other rhotacising dialects, while it appears as z in Oscan and 
other non-rhotacising dialects ; following an accented syllable, it was kept 
in all dialects except in Latin and Faliscan, where it became even then », if 
it was followed by 7 or w and preceded by ?, w, or a long vowel or diphthong. 
The most striking testimony to the correctness of this theory comes from the 
Umbrian. Here Mr. Conway finds 28 examples of s retained between two 
vowels after the accent, as dsa, séso, dse, etc. Against these there are only 
seven cases where 7 is found under similar conditions, and most of these 
admit of explanation, being words that may have been used without accent, as 
enclitics, for they are either pronouns or parts of the verb Zo 4e. Further, 
there are seven examples of 7 representing s between vowels and not pre- 
ceded by an accent, to which list there is only one exception, the ending 
-asius. This he thinks was borrowed from a non-rhotacising dialect, Oscan 
is not so rich in examples as the Umbrian, but shows eight instances of s 
retained between vowels at the end of the first syllable, and four instances 
of z after an unaccented syllable. The other dialects do not afford material 
enough for positive decision. 

When we come tothe Latin the question is more difficult. According to 
Conway’s theory, all the old cruces disappear, and casa, vasum, nasus, etc. 
(28 examples in all), become regular and law-abiding. The numerous 
changes of s to » in unaccented syllables, too, offer no difficulty. In most 
of the cases where 7 is found after an accented syllable, the change is due 
to the presence of a following 7 or «, according to the rule stated above. 
The elimination of this category is possibly the most brilliant part of Mr. 
Conway’s work. That 7 and w# may have had such an effect he clearly 
demonstrates by a careful examination of their phonetic character. No 
vowels are so positive in their nature and effects as these two, as is attested 
by the wide-spread influence of epenthesis and umlaut, and by the phe- 
nomena of palatalization and labialization in general. It is interesting to 
compare what Mr. Conway says on this point, especially his note (p. 13) on 
the Slavonic change of s to ch, with an article by Rudolph Lenz, Zur Phy- 
siologie und Geschichte der Palatalen, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXIV, p. 50 ff. 
Some of the words which show + due to the presence of i or u, are eguiria, 
serit (*sisit), gerit (*gisit), nurus, telluris, Furius, urit, nefarius, feriae, etc. 
There still remains, however, a number of words which have admitted 
rhotacism after an accented syllable, and for which our author has only 
presumable explanations to offer. Such are ara,aurum, cura, lira, virus, 
eram, OS: oris, mos: moris, dare, and a few others, Of these, oris and 
moris seem to have followed the analogy of /aboris ; dare may owe its r to 
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the compounds frodere, dedere, etc., while eram, fore, etc., just as Umbrian 
erom, show the unaccented, enclitic form. In ara, aurum, cura, lira, and 
virus Mr. Conway sees the working of analogy, ara following avere (cf. 
Varro, L. L. 5, 38); aurum, aurora; cura, curare; lira, delirus, and 
delirare ; virus, vis: vires, In this last word, where the analogy is harshest, 
it is strange our author failed to see how easily the rhotacism could be 
explained through the presence of 7 and w on each side of s. Virus clearly 
belongs in the list of such words as /uridus, caeruleus, etc. With regard 
to the date of rhotacism, the heretofore assumed limits, viz. 450-350 B. C., 
are ingeniously supported by a passage from Livy not before noticed, which 
gives 462 B. C. as the /yrminus a quo. 

We come now to the crucial test of Conway’s theory, the conclusions it 
leads to in regard to Latin accent. Bugge conjectured that the old Indo- 
European accent was in force at the time of this change, a supposition on 
its face very unlikely, considering what we know of the date of rhotacism 
in Latin, and the early prevalence of an Italic regressive accent system. 
The examples of rhotacism, too, seem to refute such a theory. With 
regard to the system of Latin accent prevailing at the time there are three 
possibilities; it may have been either the Italic first syllable accent, the 
classical system, or some compromise between the two. When the shifting 
from the earlier to the classical system took place has never been settled. 
Mr. Conway thinks the new system was not fully established until about 
200 B. C., for “such contractions as optumus, reccidi, imperi, clearly 
point to the retention of the first syllable accent in words of this shape till 
a fairly late era.’’ The rhotacism, too, in Valerius, Veturius, gloria << 
*¢leuoria, and its absence in caesaries, Masurius, points to accented first 
syllable retained till the time in which this law was alive had passed. On 
the other hand there are seventeen words with 7 which cannot be explained 
by the oldest system of accent, but which demand the classical law, e. g. 
haréna, arére, curdre, soréris, gerébam, Lauréntum, etc.; there are likewise 
four words with s, whose retention is due to the same classical accent, viz. 
agdso, eqguiso, immiusulus, Aenési, These apparently contradictory conditions 
Mr. Conway attempts to reconcile by assuming an intermediate stage of 
accent in which “ it had become bound by quantity, i. e. could not go further 
back than a long penult or antepenult, but had not become bound by the 
number of syllables, that is, restricted to the last three, even when the 
penult and antepenult were both short.” This theory is possible, yet one 
cannot but hold that the proof here adduced is insufficient. If reccidi, imperi, 
optumus point to the retention of the first syllable accent on words “ of this 
shape till a fairly late era,” will not conscendo, accentus, festras <_fenestras 
point to the same thing in spite of long penults? The argument from 
rhotacism seems to point to the classical system of accent, with special 
retention, however, of the first syllable accent in a few cases, which 
are, with but two exceptions, satisfactorily explained by Mr. Conway him- 
self: genitive plurals, as ménsarum, kept the accent on the first syllable by 
force of the other cases, mensa, mensam, etc.; and the words Vélerius, 
Veturius, Mdsurius, being proper names (cf. Quintil. I 5, 22), naturally retain 
their old accent longer. There are left only the two words caesaries and 
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gloria <*gleuoria, Surely these two examples are not a sufficient basis 
for a theory of accent. 

The conclusion to which we are led after a careful reading of this work 
is that the true explanation of rhotacism has been reached, and is to be 
found in the absence of accent from the preceding syllable, or in the 
presence of an 7 or w vowel near thes. It also appears, to this reviewer at 
least, that the classical laws of accent prevailed in the main even then, 
exceptions being only a few proper names, forms held by system bonds and 
such like. 

Mr. Conway’s book is worthy of all praise. In formulating his law and 
in tracing the influence of 7 and uw, he has shown a mind keenly sensitive to 
linguistic phenomena. In working up his material he shows thorough 
acquaintance with the most advanced German authorities and the consci- 
entious painstaking of a true scholar. Aside from the main line of his 
investigations, many questions are touched suggestively and helpfully. 
He seems to have finally refuted the theory of Italic pro-ethnic ss from Indo- 
European -7-¢-, His derivation of causa (p. 72) is alluring and seems just. 
In an appendix he treats “ final s in Aryan and the change of s to ry in 
Sanskrit,” linking his discussion to the views expressed by Bloomfield in 
an article in A. J. P. III, p. 25, to Osthoff’s reply thereto in his Geschichte des 
Perfects, and to Brugmann’s statements in his Grundriss. As the result of 
his discussion he suggests a scheme founded in the main on Bloomfield’s 
theory, but slightly modifying it. We predict many more papers of value 
from Mr. Conway’s pen. J. H, KIRKLAND. 


REPORTS. 


ANGLIA. Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie. Herausgegeben von RICHARD 
Pau, WOLKER. Band X, Halle, 1888. 


This volume is opened by W, Ellmer on the Sources of Robert of Gloucester’s 
Chronicle (pp. 1-37; the article is completed later on, pp. 291-322). While 
all will agree with Wright in saying that ‘‘as literature [this chronicle] is as 
worthless as twelve thousand lines of verse without one spark of poetry can 
be,” and that it is of secondary importance for history, no one will deny its 
very high value to the philologist. On the other hand, the question of its 
authorship is still open, as also that of the relation of the two recensions; and 
it will always be a matter of interest to consider the compiler’s sources and his 
method of using them. Ellmer, with admirable thoroughness, investigates this 
problem of the chronicler’s sources, and succeeds in correcting hasty conclu- 
sions previously accepted, and in establishing many new points of detail. But 
while he is writing and publishing at Leipzig, Karl Brossmann is winning his 
academic honors at Breslau on the merits of a dissertation on the same topic, 
and Mr. Wright, in England, completes the composition of a preface to that 
new and long-promised edition of the Chronicle which these German students 
are both despairingly hoping for. The peculiar advantage has therefore been 
gained of having this subject simultaneously investigated by three scholars, 
each working quite independently of the other two. It would exceed the 
necessary limits of this report to give a summary of the three sets of results 
thus reached. Wright is the least exact, and is wanting in discrimination at 
some points where Elfmer and Brossmann would have been of service could he 
have known of their work in time. It may be added that in Mr. Wright’s 
edition of the Chronicle, just issued in the Rolls Serigs, the complete text of the 
MS Cotton Caligula A XI is now for the first time made available for study, 
so that it may be expected that the language and metre of this document will 
receive a share of renewed attention, 


E. Déhler contributes an interesting article on “‘ Der Angriff George Villiers’ 
auf die Heroischen Dramen und Dichter Englands im 17 Jahrhundert” (pp. 
38-75), in which the Duke of Buckingham’s Rehearsal is carefully studied with 
a view to supplement and correct the “ Keys” of Briscoe and Percy, and the 
views of other commentators, in the identification of the persons against 
whom the satiric burlesque was specially directed. Déhler refuses to believe 
that Davenant served as the model for the Bilboa of the first draft, and argues 
that the original hero was Colonel Henry Howard, the author of “ The United 
Kingdoms,” a play that disappeared in the fiasco of its first presentation. But 
Davenant has by no means escaped ; for though Bayes is chiefly Dryden, there 
are strong touches that are unmistakable in their reference to Davenant. This 
opinion is well defended by argument and illustration. Villiers’ purpose was 
to ridicule the heroic drama, and as a true artist he singles out for the most 
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direct attack its chief representative, Dryden; side-thrusts at Davenant, almost 
equal in prominence, and at others in the second and third ranks, contribute 
to the interpretation of Dryden as the head of a particular class. 


B. Assmann, in continuation of his work on the writings of Aelfric (cf. 
Am. J. of Phil. VIII, p. 238), presents us now (pp. 76-104) with a study of a 
homily on the book of Judith. The authorship of this piece has hitherto been 
held in doubt; for, though Aelfric,in the introduction to his treatise on 
the Old Testament, mentions an English version of the Judith, he does so in 
a manner that led Dietrich to believe that the good Abbot could not have had 
reference to a product of his own hands, but rather that he was thinking of the 
well-known Anglo-Saxon poem of an earlier date. Assmann, however, finds 
in the homily all the characteristics of Aelfric’s workmanship, and concludes 
with confidence that this is the Judith referred to, and that Aelfric wrote it 
just before he composed his preface to the Old Testament tract, which is also the 
period to which the Esther must be assigned, Following the discussion of the 
authorship, the text of the homily, critically based on the manuscripts, is 
given, arranged in accordance with the theory that it was constructed “om ure 
wisan” in rhythmic lines of four stresses each. At the foot of the page are 
supplied the variant readings of the textual sources, and the corresponding 
passages from the Vulgate. For a more recent characterization of this homily 
see Cook’s edition of the Anglo-Saxon poem, Judith, p. Ixv f. 


It is with enviable composure that Menthel, in the din of “ rand-glossen” 
and “ant-glossen” battles, stands by his adopted creed and invites us to a 
“ fortsetzung ” of his “ Zur Geschichte des Otfridischen Verses im Englischen” 
(pp. 105-126). These additional chapters are entitled “ Die siebentreffige 
Langzeile nach Orm bis in das 15 Jahrhundert,” and “ Die Langzeile in den 
Ubersetzungen von Fleming, Phaer, Golding und Chapman.” If the student 
of metre will pass by the theory according to which Menthel believes the Eng- 
lish septenary to have been derived, he may, by the help of the writer’s details, 
with profit follow the subsequent progress of this verse down to Chapman’s 
Homer. This sketch is particularly to be commended to any one that may be 
interested in that odd admixture of the Alexandrine and the septenary of which 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle is usually taken as the chief representative, 
and which afterwards Gascoigne quaintly called the ‘“*‘ poulter’s measure’ 
because the poulterer ‘ giveth XII for one dozen and XIIII for another.’” 


L. Proescholdt contributes (pp. 127-130) the second installment of his 
“ Randverbesserungen zur Cambridge- und Globe-Ausgabe der Shakes- 
peare’schen Werke.” The corrections now given relate to Henry VIII, 
Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus, and Titus Andronicus. 


There is at present a notable interest in the study of the Anglo-Saxon hom- 
ilies. All the inedited homilies, we are told, are distributed among a few 
scholars who promise soon to publish them. Wiilker is to give us those of the 
Vercelli codex ; Assmann will supply the numbers lacking to Aelfric’s collec- 
tion, and Napier, the editor of Wulfstan, will take care of the remaining ones ; 
Harsley, moreover, as Napier tells us, is preparing a new edition of the homilies 
of Aelfric (those edited by Thorpe) in which use will be made of all the MSS. 
As a preliminary contribution to Napier’s portion of this outlined work, we 
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have here a study, accompanied with text and notes, of a hitherto unpublished 
Life of St, Chad (pp. 131-156). This homily is preserved in MS Jun. 24 of 
the Bodl. Lib., which contains chiefly homilies that belong to Aelfric, and which 
is referred to the first half of the twelfth century. But although the entire 
manuscript is written by the same hand, the St. Chad, which heads the collec- 
tion, is special in exhibiting a dialect strongly marked by Anglian peculiarities. 
This homily was not composed later than the second half of the tenth century, 
Napier establishes these points with details of grammatical evidence. The 
author of the St. Chad displays a conspicuous lack of skill and learning. The 
central body of his discourse proves to be a translation of Bede’s account of 
Chad, but he was an indifferent Latinist—a deficiency which an acquaint- 
ance with the Anglo-Saxon version of Bede’s History would have enabled him 
to make less obtrusive. Napier is, moreover, of the opinion that the beginning 
and the close of the homily have also been translated from Latin, and there- 
fore advances the theory that a Latin homilist had supplied the extract from 
Bede with the opening and closing parts, so that the Anglo-Saxon translator 
had for his copy a complete discourse made ready to hand. 


The title of the next article, ‘‘ The Cedmon Poems in MS Junius XI” (pp. 
157-167), by F. H. Stoddard, would lead few to guess the nature of the subject- 
matter. Not that the title is unfitting, but Stoddard takes us unexpectedly 
into the library, to direct our attention to what may be learned or suggested 
from a close observation of the material make-up and condition of this precious 
old book. The binding, the “ gatherings,” the signature marks, the chapter or 
canto divisions, and the penmanship, these are the five points of external 
study and criticism which, with the omission of the last, are here treated with 
a minuteness of detail and a freshness of suggestion that assure the reader that 
Stoddard has looked at the object of his description with open eyes. In illus- 
tration of the results of this new scrutiny of the MS, it may be noted that 
Stoddard concludes that with the leaf which has been removed after Exodus 
line 141, a considerable portion of the text has been lost, the editors therefore 
being wrong in assuming that there is no break in the sense at this point. It 
is also observed that the next folio begins a new chapter, as is shown by the 
blank space left for an illuminated p (of pa, line 142). Future editors of these 
poems will find it necessary to consult the statements of Stoddard with refer- 
ence to questions of this sort. The article closes with the results of a colla- 
tion with the MS of the Genesis B of Sievers’ text. 


In “Englische Kollektaneen” (pp. 168-184), W. Sattler discusses, in an 
admirable manner, the distinction in the use of ride and drive. The practice 
of standard authors is exhibited in a liberal list of citations, and proves the 
imputed Americanism é ride (instead of to drive) in a carriage to be “ Queen’s 
English,” although there remains a nice distinction—not a national one— 
established by good usage, between riding in a carriage and driving in a car- 
riage. A second paragraph consists of a short note on the expressions the off- 
horse and the off-side. These notes are continued at pp. 499-511, in a discus- 
sion of the gender in modern English of sun and moon. Sattler reviews the 
conflicting teachings of the grammars on this point, and gives lists of citations 
to show that in prose usage the sus is both masculine and neuter, and the moon 
both feminine and neuter. The giving up of the original Germanic gender 
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for that which is called the classical gender, Sattler does not believe to be due 
to the influence of Latin mythology, but rather to that of the translation of the 


Bible. 


A bit of Anglo-Saxon folklore, contributed by B. Assmann (p. 185), is repre- 
sented in the text of “Amd punre,” a rule from the popular calendar, inter- 
preting the significance of thunder for every month in the year. 


About one generation ago the genial and gifted English antiquary, the Rev. 
Richard Garnett of the British Museum, expressed the fear that the unique 
manuscript of The York Mysteries, in passing from one unknown “ /imdbus 
librorum” to another, might soon encounter the unhappy fate so common to 
private collections and be forever lost (Essays, London, 1859, p. 115). In 
Garnett’s day the precious MS passed into the hands of the late Lord Ashburn- 
ham, and a few years ago the liberality of the present Earl of Ashburnham 
responded to the zeal with which English scholars are now industriously 
turning their attention to a once neglected past, and the result, an editio 
princeps of The York Plays, well edited and accurately printed, which would 
have cheered the heart of good Garnett, to-day delights the eyes and cheers 
the hearts of a greater number of scholars of like sympathies than ever peopled 
his fondest dreams. The inestimable value of this collection for the early 
history of the drama has of late been abundantly acknowledged. The editor’s 
preliminary study of the history, sources, language, style, metrical construction, 
as well as the treatment of the text, has also been stimulating others to the 
further exploration of such problems with minute accuracy of detail. Within 
the first twelvemonth from the date of Miss Smith’s publication we already 
have a dissertation by a student at Breslau (Oswald Herttrich, Studien zu den 
York Plays, Breslau, 1886), in which the relation of the Plays to the Towneley 
group is considered anew, and text emendations are offered in profusion. A 
second dissertation is presented in the following year at Leipzig, by P. Kamann, 
on “ The Sources and Language of the Plays,” a portion of which constitutes 
the article which is here printed, “ Die Quellen der York-Spiele” (pp. 189- 
226). This article serves to show the method of workmanship employed in the 
construction from biblical and pseudo-biblical material of these curious stage- 
homilies of our ancestors. It may be added that Francis H. Stoddard has 
recently published a complete bibliography of the subject of the early reli- 
gious drama in Europe, under the title, “ References for Students of Miracle 
Plays and Mysteries” (University of California, Library Bulletin, No. 8, 
Berkeley, 1887). 


“Die Walderefragmente und ‘die urspriingliche Gestalt der Walthersage” 
(pp. 227-234) is the title of a note by F. Dieter. The passage 1. 14 f. of the 
Anglo-Saxon Fragment B is interpreted to mean, not that Hagen engaged in 
a contest with Walter before Gunter himself fought, but that Hagen is induced 
to take up arms against his friend only upon the entreaty of the wounded king. 
The fragment thus agrees with what must have been in the original form of - 
the saga. Dieter then notices how this incident is varied in the Latin version, 
and seeks for the motives that may have led to these variations from the 
genuine saga. 


R. Carl contributes (pp. 235-288).a good summary of what may be learned 
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from the standard authorities of the Life and Works of Thomas Lodge. 
Gosse’s “‘ Seventeenth Century Studies,” unfortunately omitted from the biblio- 
graphy, would have modified some of the opinions here set forth (vide “ The 
Nation,” January 5, 1888, p. 14). 


E. Soffé prints (pp. 289-291) from the public archives of Briinn a letter, dated 
March 18, 1617, which Carl, Archduke of Austria, Bishop of Breslau, etc., 
directed to Cardinal von Dietrichstein, Bishop of Olmutz, etc., commending to 
the reception and patronage of the latter a company of English comedians, 


K. Horstemann (pp. 323-389) supplies the text of the Middle English treatise, 
*‘Orologium Sapientiae, or The Seven Poyntes of Trewe Wisdom,” as pre- 
served in MS Douce 1rrg4. It is the last of five pieces contained in this MS; 
the preceding four having been published by Horstemann in the eighth volume 
of Anglia. It is also the text once printed off by Caxton (c. 1490), but of this 
unique edition only five copies, and these mostly in imperfect state, are now 
known to exist. Horstemann knows of another and earlier MS copy of the 
Orologium at Cajus College, Cambridge, which he has, however, not yet 
examined. For the authorship and dialect of the treatise wde Anglia VIII 
102-106. 


R. Nuck comments on Trautmann’s interpretation of the first and the last 
of the Anglo-Saxon riddles (pp. 390-394). He finds Trautmann’s translations 
far-fetched, unnatural, and altogether improbable. 


“Quellen zu Dean Jonathan Swift's ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’” (pp. 397-427) is 
followed by “‘ The Voyage of Domingo Gonzales to the World of the Moon, 
by Francis Godwin” (pp. 428-456); both are contributed by E. Hénncher. 
Swift’s indebtedness to Cyrano de Bergerac is a matter of dispute in literary 
history, which few candid minds will be content to dismiss from further investi- 
gation just because so good a critic as Saintsbury (‘A Short History of French 
Literature ”’) has totally denied it. Hénncher agrees with Kérting (Geschichte 
des Franzésischen Romans im XVII Jahrhundert) in regarding Godwin’s 
Voyage of Domingo Gonzales as one of the works which in a direct manner 
influenced Cyrano, and Cyrano as in turn influencing the author of Gudliver’s 
Travels, By an analytic comparison of the authors and their works Hénncher 
endeavors to determine the nature and the degree of the influence of the 
Histoire Comique upon Gulliver's Travels; his conclusions are admitted to be 
chiefly inferential rather than positive in character, yet this much is held to be 
certain: ‘‘Woes nun aber gestattet ist, mit sicherheit Cyrano de Bergerac’s 
einfluss zu erkennen, das sind gewisse allgemeine ideen, welche, obschon 
verborgen und immanent wirkend, die leitenden grundideen der Gulliver's 
Travels geworden sind.” The text of Godwin’s Voyage is reprinted from the 
Harleian Miscellany, and several pages of notes are appended in which Hénn- 
cher establishes his view of the relation of both Cyrano and Swift to Godwin. 


The authorship of the Anglo-Saxon treatise on Astronomy and Cosmogony, 
printed in Cockayne’s “ Leechdoms” (III, pp. 231-281), has hitherto been 
referred to Aelfric, but this has been done in the absence of any proof stronger 
than a general probability, although the few arguments urged by Dietrich were 
sufficiently conclusive to his own mind. A. Reum (“De Zemporibus ein echtes 
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werk des abtes Aelfric,” pp. 457-498) takes up the question where Dietrich left 
it, and, after a detailed investigation, also concludes that the work belongs to 
Aelfric. It is found that the tract reveals Aelfric’s method in the handling of 
Latin sources. By this test alone, Reum believes the workmanship of Aelfric 
to be almost certainly proved. Evidence drawn from the language and style, 
and from certain definite qualities of the subject-matter, completes the argu- 
ment that no one but Aelfric can be supposed to have compiled the treatise. 
With equal certainty it is shown that the fragment on the epacts (Leechdoms, 
III, p. 282) was compiled by some pedantic monk who imitated the style and 
manner of Aelfric. In his closing paragraph, Reum arrives at the inference 
that the De Zemporibus was compiled in the year 991, immediately after the 
completion of the first set of the homilies. 


W. Wilke (pp. 512-521) applies Mr. Fleay’s rime-test to the plays of Ben 
Jonson. Mr. Fleay had already declared that this kind of test only holds for 
the “greater minds,” like those of Shakespeare and Jonson, but that for 
writers standing on lower levels, “ who had no marked periods of development 
in metrical style,” such tests could serve only “ for distinguishing authorship.” 
Wilke narrows this application of the metrical test still farther. In the plays 
of Jonson he finds that a diminution of riming lines does not go hand in hand 
with an increase of feminine endings; that a preponderance of feminine end- 
ings cannot be taken as an indication of later workmanship, nor a preponder- 
ance of rimes as a mark of less maturity. This conclusion, which is based on 
carefully tabulated data, is followed by a sweeping denial of any value what- 
ever to the theory of rimes and feminine endings as a criterion in the determi- 
nation of the chronology of Shakespeare’s dramas. 


Under the title “ Sidneiana” (pp. 522-532), E. Koeppel gives, as a contribu- 
tion to the text-criticism of the poems of Sir Philip Sidney, a handful of glean- 
ings from “‘ The Arcadian Rhetorike ” of Abraham Fraunce. The “ Rhetorike”’ 
abounds in illustrations drawn from Sidney, and since it was published before 
the poet’s works had appeared in print, these quotations were certainly 
obtained from manuscript copies. The relation, moreover, maintained by 
Fraunce to Sidney and to Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Pembroke, gives a 
singular trustworthiness to these quotations. In the few examples chosen, 
Koeppel has at least shown that the future editor of Sidney may find in the 
“Rhetorike” many suggestive variants. Koeppel also finds in Fraunce’s work 
evidence for the belief that Sidney’s pastoral appellation was “‘ Willy,” but 
warns against the identification of this “* Willy” with that of Spenser's “ Teares 
of the Muses.” 

W. S. Logeman, in collating Ludorff’s edition of Forrest’s “ Theophilus” 
(Anglia, VII) with the MS, gathered an alarming list of corrections which he 
submits to the readers of Anglia (pp. 533-541), protesting that Ludorff has been 
unpardonably hurried and careless, if not indeed lacking in scholarly equip- 
ment for his task. 

Moods and Tenses in the Béowulf are efficiently treated by E. Nader (pp. 
542-563). 

A second article on the Anglo-Saxon riddles is contributed by F. Hicketier : 
“Fiinf Ratzel des Exeterbuches” (pp. 564-600), The five riddles discussed 
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are (according to Grein’s numbering) the first, the eighty-sixth, the eighty- 
ninth, the twentieth, and the sixty-fifth. Believing that Nuck has been suc- 
cessful in showing the theory of Trautmann to be untenable, Hicketier 
proceeds to a consideration chiefly of Trautmann’s objections to Leo’s solution 
of the first riddle, for with Nuck he holds that Leo and his adherents are in the 
main correct. The commentary on the first riddle covers eighteen pages. It 
may be added here that since the appearance of this elaborate defence of Leo’s 
theory, two new theories for the interpretation of this riddle have been made 
public. Morley (‘* English Writers,” II, p. 225, 1888) believes it “to be reli- 
gious, and to represent simply the Christian Preacher... He is on one 
island, of the spiritual life; upon the other island, of the fleshly life, is the 
wolf, the devil. The island is surrounded by the swamps of sin, and men in it 
are fierce and cruel.” In “ The Academy,” for March 24, 1888, Mr. Bradley 
has confidently advanced a theory equally novel, though much less improbable: 
“The so-called riddle is not a riddle at all, but a fragment of a dramatic 
soliloquy, like Déor and The Banished Wife's Complaint, to the latter of which 
it bears, both in motive and in treatment, a strong resemblance... The 
speaker,...awoman,...is a captive in a foreign land. Wulf is her lover 
and an outlaw, and Eadwacer (I suspect, though it is not certain) is her tyrant 
husband.” Hicketier passes on to the eighty-sixth riddle, to reject what Traut- 
mann and Holthaus have offered against Dietrich’s interpretation. Morley 
(2. c.) has also in this case suggested a new solution. After an examination of 
the views relating to the next two riddles in this list, Elicketier concludes with 
reference to the eighty-ninth that Dietrich’s solution is the correct one, that 
a correctly emended text would remove all existing difficulties in the way; and 
in the case of the twentieth, sums up his conclusions in a reconstructed text. 
Finally, Hicketier ventures upon a solution of the very difficult puzzle of the 
sixty-fifth riddle, and succeeds in finding a solution which is at least ingenious. 


“Zu Romeo und Julia” (pp. 601-609), by Karl Lentzner, closes the list of 
articles contained in this volume. Mr. John W. Hales contributed to The 
Athenaeum for Feb, 26, 1887, a note on ‘“ Dante and Romeo and Juliet,” in 
which Darte’s allusion to the Montagues and the Capulets (Purg. VI 106-8), 
particularlarly as contained in the single word ¢ris#i, “ those sunk in grief,” 
receives an elaborate historical interpretation which sheds additional light 
upon the traditions of Shakespeare’s tragedy. Lentzner merely translates 
Hales. To this there can be no objection, if, in the mind of the editor of 
Anglia, Hales’ article will thereby gain a desirable accession of readers; but 
it is odd to find that Lentzner does not tell us that he is merely translating 
Hales, word for word throughout. This the reader is left to discover for him- 
self. But, according to the hypothesis, the reader’s access to the original is 
not easy and satisfactory ; has the translator, therefore, not imposed an unfair 
task upon the unoffending reader? 


An Appendix in two parts (pp. I-42; 43-139) which are united by continuous 
numbering of the entries, and by a common index, supplies a bibliography of 
English philology for the years 1885 and 1886—a valuable addition to the 
volume. 


JAMEs W. BriGurT. 
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ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Vierter 
Jahrgang. 


Heft 2.! 

Pp. 169-88, Genuswechsel der Deminutiva. A. Weinhold. This article 
attempts to prove the rule of the old grammarians true, that diminutives 
follow the gender of their primitives. In this, Latin is like the Sanskrit 
and Gothic, but unlike Greek and German, After a preliminary treat- 
ment of diminutive suffixes in general, the writer shows that many words 
are wrongly called diminutives. Substantives in -u/eus are of adjective 
formation, denoting resemblance, etc., without diminutive force. Muculeus, 
for instance, means the *‘ kernel of the nut,” not a ‘‘little nut.”” Those in 
-aster denote the instrument (cf. Arch. I 407), and those in -aceus were 
originally adjectives. A class of words ending in -édu/a, regarded diminu- 
tives on the ground that -du/a represents earlier -cu/a, is rejected for want 
of primitives. Many substantives in -cw/us are often considered diminu- 
tives which are really instrumentalia. Some of those with changed gender 
are cenaculum, conventiculum, curriculum ; foculum has wrongly been called 
a diminutive of focus (cf. Brix Pl, Capt. 843). The language has in certain 
cases a double formation—one a true diminutive form, the other an instru- 
mental, as indiculus and indiculum. The real diminutive of anguis is 
anguiculus, while anguilla comes from anguina; ungula and ungulus are 
connected with wxcus rather than with waguis. Inasmuch as it is not 
certain that uvgudus can have the meaning of unguis, some doubt is thrown 
upon Gétz’s reading in Pl. Epid. 623. Pastillus and pastillum are from the 
same root as fais, but their primitive is lost. To regard them as diminu- 
tives from fanis would not account for the ¢, 

Next, those diminutives are treated which really differ in gender from 
their primitives. In the case of some they preserve an earlier gender, thus 
calculus is from_masc. ca/x. In the same way cud/iola, cultellum, frenusculi, 
galericulum, gladio/um, lintriculus, reticulus, and asserculum are explained. 
Some are derived from words which vary in gender inthe classical and post- 
classical periods, as canalicula, deliciolum, diecula, and others. A further 
reason for the variation of gender from the primitive is to be found in the 
change of meaning ; digitu/us, “little finger,” preserves the gender of the 
primitive, but digite/lum and digitillum, “the house-leek,” is neuter, 
Under the same head are diminutives denoting persons, formed from names 
of animals and other words, as corculus, ocella, passercula, etc. Some 
diminutives receive their peculiar gender from the influence of words 
synonymous with their primitives, as adilicula from foris and porta, agellum 
from rus, staticulum and statiunculum from signum. Analogous with orare, 
oratio, oratiuncula is mordere, *morsio (morsus), morsiuncula. There still 
remain many diminutives of late Latin (very few in comparison to the 
whole number of diminutives) for which no reason can be given for the 
change in gender. Further research may-yet find primitives of the same 
gender for some of them. The article closes by noting that the primitives 
of gerricula and ducunculus are not correctly given in the Lexica. 


1See A, J. P., VIII 3, p. 363. 
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Pp. 189-96. A. Otto continues his study of proverbs, treating in this 
number of “‘ Das Pflanzenreich im Sprichwort.” That the vegetable king- 
dom failed to make the impression upon the Roman mind which the 
activities of man and animals did, is seen from the subordinate part it 
played in their proverbial sayings. 


P. 196. Dr. Schwarz would substitute Aexastichum for hexaticum in 
Isidorus Orig. XVII 3, 10, in accordance with Columella II 9, 14. 


Pp. 197-222. Die verba frequentativa undintensiva. Ed. Wélfflin. Desid- 
erative and inchoative verbs have previously been considered in the Archiv, 
but neither the formation nor the meaning of frequentatives has ever received 
adequate treatment.—1. Formation. It is better to regard frequentatives 
as derived from the perf. pass. part. than, with Kiihner and others, from the 
supine. A great many verbs of the first conjugation end in -i¢ave instead of 
-atare, even when the supine does not end in tum, e. g. clamitare, imperitare, 
vocitare, and others. This formation may be explained either as a secondary 
form of the perf. part, in -itus (cf. explicaius, explicitus), or as the effect of 
analogy. A number of examples are given illustrating the participial 
origin. Commetare, P|. Men. 1021, must be a contract form of commeitare = 
commeatare. From veho comes vecto, but vexo and vexillum are not derived 
from the perf. vexi (which wovld not account for the analogous formation 
taxo), but from an obsolete perf. part. vexus, as taxo from taxus. A few 
frequentatives are formed from present stems. The Plautine moscito and 
sciscito are the only ones in the language from inchoative stems. Inasmuch 
as -fare and -sare struck the ear less forcibly than -ztare, the frequentative 
meaning disappeared in them first, and was afterwards revived by the 
double suffixes -titare and -sitare.—2. Statistics. Scarcely half of the fre- 
quentative forms belong to classical Latin. To show the abundance in 
archaic Latin, thirty instances were found in the lexicon (Georges) from a 
to ¢, which afterwards fell into disuse. Terence uses them sparingly, how- 
ever, and those we first meet with in him recur in later authors. Sallust, 
who imitates Cato, is the only prose writer of the classical period fond of 
these forms. Cicero and Caesar are careful to discriminate between the 
frequentatives and their primitives. Statistics are given, showing for Livy 
a marked decrease in the successive decades, while in Tacitus they are 
more frequent inthe Ann. The later Latin not only revived many of the old, 
but freely formed new ones. Most productive were Apuleius and Tertul- 
lian; in a less degree, Arnobius, Fulgentius, and Corippus.—3. That the 
modern division of verbs into frequentatives and intensives is unwarrant- 
able is shown from numerous citations from the grammarians and from 
glosses. The origin of this error probably dates back to Gellius.—Sec- 
tions 4 and 5 treat very fully of the meaning of the suffix, according to both 
the ancient and modern authorities.—6. No general rules can be given for 
the dying out of the frequentative meaning in the suffix. Each word must 
be studied by itself. The force of the suffix can first be said to be entirely 
gone when the primitive is lost, or at least not used by the particular 
author. For the sake of emphasis, the ‘‘ Volkssprache ” of all periods pre- 
ferred the frequentatives to the simple verbs, especially in the 3d conjuga- 
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tion. The suffix as a rule retains its meaning in the classical period, except 
when the primitive form is wanting, as in cano, canere, cecini, cantatum, or 
when it cannot be adapted to verse; but by the beginning of the fourth 
century the meaning was lost. 


Pp. 223-46. Die verba auf -#//are. A. Funck. 

C. Ina previous number, verbs from noun-stems in -é//a and -i//o were 
treated; in this, those from verbal stems. 1. Comscridbillo. 2. Occillo, 
Graf Aey. in Pl. Amph. 183. 3. Sordillo. 

D. Verbs supposed to come from verbal stems. 1. Focillo. 2. Obstri- 
(x)gillo. Nonius gives the fuller form, meaning odstare. Is probably con- 
nected with odstringo. 3. Su(g)gillo. The derivation and meaning of this 
has been much discussed and is still uncertain. Gu/a, xbAov, and sub cilio 
have been advanced; perhaps better from suggero (suggerula, suggello, 
su(g)gillo), which corresponds with the meaning in many passages. 4. 
Vacillo, probably from vagor. 

£. Verbs of uncertain origin, 1. Zitillo, attillo, 2, Facillo. 3% Fucillo. 
4. Strittilo. 5. Irquitillo, singillo, arillator, cillo, The article closes with 
an index. 

P. 246. Louis Havet emends Ter. Ad. 614 by omitting ex after expediam. 


Pp. 247-58. U/s, trans and ultra. Ph. Thielmann. U/s, a compara- 
tive form from o//us (= *illus, i/le) almost disappeared from the language 
before the literary period, and its place was taken by ¢vans and ultra, The 
disuse of w/s was due to the harsh sound of the final consonants, and (Gell. 
12,13, 7 f.) to the lack of sufficient volume in the monosyllable. TZyvansisa 
pres. part. from the verb ¢rare, which is still seen in extrare, penetrare, and 
intrare. At first trams, meaning ‘‘crossing,’’ was used in agreement with a 
singular subject and in connection with such words as “sea,” “river,” 
‘‘mountain.” Then its use was extended, as illustrated in the sentence 
“ trans mare proficiscimur in Graeciam,” and further, as in “ seis me (nos) trans 
mare proficisci in Gr.,” until it finally came to mean “ over,” “across,” yet 
always with special emphasis on the terminal points of motion. Thus the 
statement that all prepositions were originally adverbs needs correction. 
The adverb ¢rans belongs to the sermo familiaris, and is first found in 
Vitruvius, Exceptions to the use of ¢raws with the accusative are only 
apparent, and arise from the common habit of dropping final m. 

Although originally used after verbs of motion in answer to the question 
whither, ‘rams is more commonly found in composition withthe verb. The 
instances of the prepositional use are as a rule with such verbs of motion 
only as are never or but rarely compounded with ¢rans, with verbs of selling, 
with verbs otherwise compounded, and with those simple words of motion 
which, if compounded with vans, assume a transferred meaning. Instances 
of the repetition of the preposition are found occasionally in all periods of 
the language. 

Opportunity for the extension of the original use was offered in the 
decline of «u/s. Trans Tiberim approached by successive steps the mean- 
ing of u/s 7iberim (where) the more readily, because ¢rans always kept 
before the mind the terminal points of the motion. 7Zyans, however, was 
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still limited to the names of seas, rivers, and mountains, the other functions 
of u/s falling on uw/tra. Thus was developed the usage with verbs of rest, 
sum, incolo, etc., and such common military phrases as castra ponere tr. 
Jfiumen. 

Such relative clauses as “ 22 area, quae est—tr. viam” were early reduced 
to ‘‘in area tr. viam,” and were also represented by adjectives, as “ regiones 
transmarinae.” 

Trans also means ‘‘ over to this side ” (whence) when the point of depar- 
ture is conceived of as on the opposite side. When the point of departure 
is strongly emphasized, it goes a step further and means ‘from the other 
side,”’ especially with such verbs as have only the terminus a quo, as peto. 
So transmarinus (hospes) = qui tr. mare advenit or petitur. 

The ‘** Volkssprache ”’ did not hesitate to double the prepositions, as de 
trans, cf. Old French detres, Spanish detras. 

The expressions ¢r. Ziberim, tr. Padum, tr, Alpes, in the course of time 
grew into single words and were declined. TZvranstiberim= 1d répav row 
TiBépew. The * Volkssprache” alone ventured to use them with a preposi- 
tion. Instead of iz Zranstiberim, the careful writer sometimes said iz 
transtiberina regione. More commonly, however, simply Ziderim was 
used in answer to the questions where and whither. 

The poets give to ¢vams a particular place in verse. In hexameter it 
stands in the arsis of the first foot, more frequently in the thesis of the 
fourth foot, and occasionally in the thesis of the third foot. In other 
places only very rarely. 

Ultra (parte), like u/s, is a comparative form. On account of its compara- 
tive meaning, it designates a forward motion (in horizontal direction) 
beyond a definite boundary. By trams the attention is directed to the space 
passed over; by w/tra, the space beyond a boundary is emphasized. The 
first and frequent use is with verbs of motion. The many instances in neg. 
sentences are due to its original meaning—the giyen boundary is not passed 
over. U/dtra of time was long found in neg. sentences alone. 

The adverb, first found in Corn. 4, 60, receives only passing notice. 
Ulterius possibly governs the acc. in one place, Prop. 1, 6, 4. Ultra appar- 
ently takes the abl. in anumber of places, but the only genuine abl., u. vir7dus, 
is in Aethicus. The gen., w. ortus, in Act. Timoth., is but a slavish trans- 
lation of wépav Tov Ayuévog. Ultra, as the joint-heir with ¢rans, also means 
‘‘on the other side,” in answer to the question where. 7yams, in conse- 
quence of its limitations to seas, rivers, and mountains, means on the other 
side of a cross-line; w/tva, on the other side of a point. Cf. Wélfflin on 
Liv. 22, 43, 7- 

In answer to the question whence, #. is common, and the ** Volkssprache ”’ 
concisely says de ultra, Ultra differs from ¢rans in frequently suffering 
anastrophe. 

In the early use of w/tra (prep.) in hex. the last syllable received the 
accent. U¢tra is first found in Hor. and at the close of the verse. 


P. 258. In Pl. Truc. 730, Friedrich Schéll would read /ausam for 
lausum. 
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Pp. 259-76. Uber die Latinitit der Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, Ed. 
Wolfflin. This description of a three years’ journey is the best specimen 
of conversational Latin we have of the fourth century, and is especially 
interesting to Romance students. The name of the writer—a woman whose 
home was in Gaul—is not certainly known. Perhaps she is to be identified 
with the pilgrim Silvia of Aquitania. This article treats of many interest- 
ing peculiarities. Only a few can be mentioned here, Initial 4 is both 
wrongly added and omitted ; 4aptizare is the form used in the first half and 
baptidiare in the last. 

The acc. sing. drops m and is confused with the abl. As the Romance 
nom. is derived from the Latin acc., so here in geographical names the acc. 
is the regular form. The second and third conjugations are not always 
distinguished ; fuisse, fuerim, fueram are used regularly in the passive for 
esse, sum, sim, etc.; the fut. is beginning to give way to the pres.; the 
development of ¢vans from pres. part. in early Latin is paralleled in this by 
the use of sing. part. in agreement with plur. subject. 

Urbs = oppidum is expressed by civitas ; grandis and ingens almost crowd 
out magnus ; pauci and paulum do not occur, and parvus rarely ; modicus is 
common, also modice with comparatives. Saefe is wanting and semper rare. 
Local ex is expressed by de, but the temporal use remains—French des 
(= de ex); 0d is lacking; iwxta occurs frequently in both local and trans- 
ferred sense ; cata (kata) is freely introduced, as in de evangelio cata Johan- 
nem. 

As the Romans had no word for desert (Sall. loca exusta solis ardoribus), 
the writer used a common eastern one, (A)eremus. Vel, aut and sive are 
used in the sense of e¢. Prepositions begin to encroach upon case-ending ; 
relative clauses frequently repeat the antecedent; instead of acc. and inf. 
after verba dicendi et sentiendi clauses with guéa more often follow, and 
sometimes clauses with guoniam; postquam is superseded by fosteaguam, 
which is used with both pluperf. and fut. perf. There are instances of the 
gemination of nouns and of adverbs—a characteristic of the Romance 
languages. 


Pp. 277-87. Lexical article on abhorreo, abhorresco and abherridé, with 
elucidations, By Henr. Ploen. 


Pp. 288-315. <Abiectio—ablingo ; Lexical article followed by elucidations 
on adigo. E. W. 


P. 315. The spelling of interemo and peremo. K. E. Georges. 


Pp. 316-25. Miscellen. Afagis. O. Keller.—Zur Bildung der latein. 
Komposita auf -fer und -ger. Fr. Stolz—Verba auf -issare, -izare. A. 
Funck.—J/n privativum (haud impigre). Fr. Vogel.—Perviam, Pervium. 
H. Blase.—Gladiatoricius, incoepisse, luxuriator, praedicatrix. FE. Hauler. 
—Accipiter, Jagdfalke. H. Dressel.—Adhastare, Dumtaxat, Opus est. E. W. 


Pp. 326-43. Review of the literature of 1886-7. 


E. M. PEASE. 
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HERMES, 1887. 
I. 

The Inscription of the Obelisk of Philae, by U. Wilcken. This obelisk 
(now adorning the country-seat of an Englishman) bears both Greek and hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions. The Greek inscription dates from 141-132 B. C., or 126- 
117 B.C. The priests of Isis on the island of Philae had made complaint 
that they suffered annoyance from passing soldiers and others. The favorable 
reply of the king (Ptolemy Energetes) is subjoined. Titles, addresses, etc., 
however, are lost, and Wilcken, in his reconstruction of the same (pp. 10 and 
15), dissents from Letronne, proving that it was not Numenios, the king’s 
ématoAoypagoc, who issued the document (and enjoyed a position akin toa 
minister of public worship, as Letronne had inferred), but the king himse/f. 
A matter of more general interest, and characteristic of the general drift of 
paganism, is the well defined evidence afforded by this inscription that the 
members of the Ptolemaic dynasty were regularly associated with the gods of 
Egypt in the current forms of worship (p. 8). 


O. Richter. On the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus and the Italian foot-measure, 
a subject discussed before by R. in Hermes, Vol. XVIII. There R. had 
expressed the opinion that Dionysius’s (IV 61) measurements of that temple 
were given in the Italian foot-measure (= 0.278 m.), which was smaller than 
the common Graeco-Roman foot. This view was subsequently attacked by 
Mommsen (Hermes XXI, p. 411),and Richter was thereby induced to examine 
the whole matter afresh, and he now concludes that in that temple the unit of 
foot-measurement is to be taken as = 0.296 m.; further, that the width was 
not 51 m., as Jordan has it, but 52.50m. As to the smaller foot (0.278 m.), R. 
believes that he has found traces of its use in his measurements of several walls 
in Anagni, Sora, Ferentino, Rome, Ardea, and Civita Lavigna. 


G. Wissowa (Breslau). The tradition concerning the Roman Penates. W. 
gives copious parallel quotations from Arnobius, Macrobius and the so-called 
interpolator Servii, the common source of all having been Cornelius Labeo, a 
writer on religious subjects, of the third century A. D. L.’s insight into this 
particular problem does not seem to have been very profound. The annalist 
Cassius Hemina identified the official Penates Populi Romani (represented 
similarly to the Dioscuri) with the divinities worshipped at Samothrake. Varro 
traced them to the same source, by way of Troy and Phrygia, but identified 
their visible symbols with certain /ignea sigilla vel lapidea, terrena quoque, said 
to be (p. 43) in the temple of Vesta, inaccessible to all excepting to the Pontifex 
Maximus and the vestal virgins (with these “statuettes” was conserved the 
“ Trojan palladium”), Varro called them Dii Magni, Potentes, and Valentes, 


‘really Heaven and Earth, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva (cf. Augustinus de Civ. 


D. IV 10). Nigidius Figulus identified the Trojan (i. e. Roman) Penates with 
Apollo and Poseidon, builders of the walls of Troy. Wissowa insists that close 
reproduction of such ancient theorists as Varro cannot yield much reliable 
knowledge. Varro and his guild speculated and etymologized to the top of 
their bent, but with slender material. 


L. Cohen. Critical notes on the orator Lycurgus, 
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Dérpfeld. Open letter to Mommsen about the Roman and Italian foot- 
measure (see Richter’s paper above), in which he reasserts his thesis, that the 
“Italian ” foot of the Greek metric writers was 0.277 m. in length, that a metric 
system based on this foot was used in a patt of Italy, and that this system was 
currently used in Rome before the introduction of the Greek measures, 


P. Stengel, in Notes on Greek religious antiquities, (1) combats the traditional 
statement that at the Thargelia festival at Athens two men were sacrificed as 
an atonement for the city. Cf. Tzetzes, Chil. V 726,—where he also quotes from 
Hipponax, and says that these human scapegoats were called gapyaxoi, and that 
they were burned after various ceremonies, such as being pelted with dry 
figs,—Aristoph. Eq. 1140 sqq. (1135 Kock) with the Scholium and Lys. contra 
Andocid. (VI, $53), with Harpocration s. v. gapuaxdc: dbo dvdpac 
Kabdpotov écouévovg tig év toig OapynAioc, irép avdpar, 
éva dé yuvackOv, Hesychius s. v. dapyaxoi mentions man and woman, 
Stengel suggests that in Harpocration’s statement there is a blending of two dis- 
tinct and disconnected data. 

(2) Game and fish were not sacrificed to the gods, simply because game 
could not very well be slaughtered at the altar nor its warm blood shed there, 
as it had to be killed in the hunt or run to death. The same principle applied 
to fish. 


Th. Mommsen. Division of the Roman ¢ridus after the Marsian (Social) 
war. After this war (89-88 B.C.) the insurgent communities were enrolled 
in eight of the country districts only, and thus, of course, their suffrage was of 
less weight than would have been the case had they been evenly assigned, i. e. 
to all the ¢ribus, but one should not, with Beloch, conclude that these eight 
districts determine the extent of the secession movement. 


v. Wilamowitz, in ‘ Demotika der Attischen Metoeken,’ gives a copious list of 
Attic metics from inscriptions dating 420-330 B. C., and mentioning in many 
cases avocation and trade, such as sculptor, mason, bricklayer, stonecutter, 
gold-dealer, joiner, gilder, huckster, farmer, baker, tanner, cobbler, vintner, etc. 
A large list of demes is introduced, as well as Prof. W.’s estimate of Klei- 
sthenes’ fundamental reforms in the government and representation of Attica. 
In passing W. states that not less than 10 demes were carved out of the dorv 
of Athens by Kleisthenes, the dorv in this political sense being more compre- 
hensive, including, e. g. Phaleron, which belonged to the tribe Aiantis. These 
are the chief papers of this number. 


Under the heading of “ Miscellen” are given: Inscription of an artist of 
Kleisthenes’ time, Antenor, the same who made the figures of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton—on p. 130 there is a facsimile of the inscription (C. Robert). The 
letter B in the alphabet of Thera (H. Collitz). Critical notes on Quintilian 
XII (Ferd. Becker). The Memphis papyri of the Royal Library at Berlin and 
of the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, of which some, when put together, 
make a whole (U. Wilcken). “Apollo or Swineherd?” explanation of a 
poem in Plutarch’s Moralia 1098 C. (Th. Kock). Notes on the inscriptions of 
the Greek artists (Kaibel). A pretended work and so-called fragment of 
Numenius (Baeumker). Livianum (H. Tiedke). Civitates Mundi (K. T.. 
Neumann). 


E 
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II. 

Boissevain (Rotterdam). The Excerpta Salmasiana derived from John of 
Antioch. B. finds that in their last and major portion these extracts were 
derived from some other chronicler than John of A. They were in many cases 
copied e. g. from Herodian, Dio Cassius, etc., where the history of the begin- 
nings up to fr. 29 was derived from John. 


Kiihlewein. On the text of the work on Ancient Medicine (epi apyainc 
intpixge), falsely ascribed to Hippocrates. The oldest MS containing this work 
also is the Parisinus A (tenth century). Still there are passages where corrup- 
tions and corrections are palpable, as Littré, too, saw. Other MSS and their 
relative values are discussed, e. g. a Venetian, a Florentine, etc. 


v. Wilamowitz. The first speech of Antiphon. W. analyzes both the law 
case and the speech in its art and composition, and suggests emendations. He 
notes what seems abnormal, that the speaker (28-30) brings in after its proper 
place what must be considered a part of the SeBaiwor, and closes his article 
with a characteristic fling at the ‘ itiberlegene Kritiker’ who have condemned 
the speech. 


Wilamowitz. Demotika der Metoeken. Second paper. What was the 
legal position (if any) of the Metics in the deme? Boeckh’s view was that 
their residence was immaterial, but W. asserts that the only tolerable inference 
is that the metics had some legal relation to the demes. Now metics did 
service regularly both on land and on sea; their financial burdens were analo- 
gous to those of the citizens; they were not exempt from certain liturgies at 
least, e. g. the choregia ; they had a place in the Panathenaic procession ; they 
had no separate worship. It is curious that we never, in a particular case, hear 
of the active exercise of civil guardianship on the part of the zpoordryc, that 
is, in the case of men. The men had no patron at all (p. 225). Metics’ law 
cases were introduced by the Polemarchos, the older tpooracia being reduced 
to a mere act of introduction leading to registration in the deme. From this 
point W. branches off to set forth his general conception how personal rights 
were developed from the oldest known times on, and how finally political 
citizenship was developed out of mere clanship (pp. 226 sqq.). Those allies 
also (of Athens) who became subjects had the legal position of the metics. 
They were indeed clients, but not clients of an individual (p. 246) Athenian, 
but of the people, they were quasi-citizens. He compares Aeschyl. Suppl 964: 

—poorarne 
aotoi Te TavTEC, 
Going on, W. discusses with animation how much of the greatness of Athens 
up to the Peloponnesian war was due to this institution, and outlines the deca- 
dence of the same after the Thrasybulian restoration. 


G. Schultz. Diomedes “de versuum generibus,” how compiled and whence 
derived. The paper is instructive, particularly for the student of Horatian 
metres, but is too detailed in its composition to lend itself easily to condensa- 
tion in these reports. 


H. Schrader. Homer-Scholia of Florence. He compares them with the 
kindred Scholia in Venetian MSS. 
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Th. Mommsen. Charters of Orkistos and Tymandos. After the late Dr. 
Mordtmann, of Constantinople, had failed in 1859 even to see this inscription, 
Professor Ramsay, of Aberdeen, supported by the Asia Minor Exploration 
Fund, investigated the matter. (Orcistus is about six miles from the Sangarius 
river, in eastern Phrygia, near the frontiers of Galatia.) The stone was finally 
found and permission bought to examine it, but an incrustation had formed 
through the action of water, and so Ramsay had to retire ve infecta. This was 
in 1883. In August, 1886, Ramsay reappeared on the scene and this time he 
was successful. Orcistus revived its franchise as a self-governing municipality 
through a rescript of Constantine the Great, between 323-326 A. D. There 
is a further direct decree dated 331. The full title of the emperor is of 
interest (p. 318): [I]mp. Caes. Constantinus Maximus Guth[icus] victor ac 
trium[f jator Aug. A similar document is the charter of Tymandus, in Pisidia, 
sent to Mommsen by Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett. 


G. Kaibel (on Suidas) endeavors to show that the extracts of S. from the 
earlier portions of Athenaeus were made from a fuller copy than the extant 
epitome, 

— E. G. SIHLER. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE. 
Tome IX, No. 3. Avril—-Mai-—Juin, 1887. 

M. Léon Feer gives the Siatra of Up4li translated from the P4li, with extracts 
from the commentary. The introductory notes and the division of the Sitra 
into its separate parts are helpful. | 

M. Cl. Huart gives the titles of three hundred and forty-four books and peri- 
odicals in Turkish, Persian, and Arabic published at Constantinople in 1885-86. 
This list is of great interest as showing the present literary activity of Turkey. 

M. E. Montet discusses the first conflict between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, according to Josephus, the Babylonian Talmud, and Abi’l Fath, 
the Samaritan annalist of the fourteenth century, and thinks that the last 
named has perhaps given us the account most nearly correct. M. Montet 
believes that some slight event may have brought into open hostility these two 
sects who had long been secretly opposed to each other. 

M. Philippe Berger gives the text and translation of the Neo-punic inscrip- 
tion discovered in 1873-74 at M’deina and now in the Louvre, and of a shorter 
inscription discovered at the same place, which is near the ancient oppidum 
Altiburitanum. 


M. Clermont Ganneau gives the text and translation of the Kufic inscrip- 
tion on an Arabic milestone found at Khan el-Hatraira. This inscription is 
valuable as one of the rare specimens of Arabic lapidary writing in the first 
century of the Hegira. Moreover, it throws light on the system of roads main- 
tained by the early Caliphs, showing as it does that they kept up, as far as 
possible, the system of roads which existed when the Arabs overran Syria. 
This inscription enables us to be sure that the Dome of the Rock was built by 
‘Abd el Melik. M. Ganneau also gives the text and translation of an inscrip- 
tion of the Caliph el Mahdi relative to the construction of the mosque of 
Ascalon in the year 155 of the Hegira. A note on a passage of the treaty con- 
cluded between Sultan Qelaoun and the Genoese completes this valuable con- 
tribution which is illustrated by a plate of the inscriptions. 


| 
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M. E. Senart describes a new facsimile of the inscription of Bhabra, of 
which a plate is given, 


M. Rubens Duval reviews the Thesaurus Syriacus of R. Payne Smith. After 
some criticisms on the author’s method and a declaration of the great value of 
the work. he affirms that there is still a pressing need of a good Syriac dic- 
tionary, the price and size of which shall bring it within reach of students. 


M. Rodet gives interesting information as to the way in which sums of money 
are indicated in writing in India. 


A.-C, Barbier de Meynard reviews Le Hadbramont et les Colonies Arabes 
dans L’Archipel Indien, par L. W. C. Van Den Berg. Batavia, Imprimerie 
du Gouvernement, 1886. Un volume, gr. in-8, 292 pages. The reviewer 
declares this to be a valuable book. The third part, treating of the dialect, is 
interesting and valuable to Semitic students. 


Barbier de Meynard also reviews L’Empereur Akbar, un chapitre de l’his- 
toire de l’Inde au XVI siécle, par le Comte de Noer, traduit de l’allemand par 
G. Bonet Maury. Vol.II. Leide, 1887. In-8, 433 pages. 


Titles of other articles. M.C, De Harlez: ‘Les textes originaux du Yih-King, 
sa nature et son interprétation. A long article on a work the interpretation of 
which has puzzled European scholars. 

A. Bergaigne: Deuxiéme note additionelle 4 l’article, Recherches sur l’his- 
toire de la Samhita du Rig-Veda. 

M. J. Mourier: Chota Rousthavéli, Poéte Géorgien du XII siécle. Sa vie 


et son oeuvre. 


Tome X, No. 1. Juillet-Aoiit, 1887. 

In an article on the points of contact between the Mahabharata and the 
Shah-Namah, M. J. Darmesteter compares the Renunciation of Yudhishthara 
with the Renunciation of Kai Khosru. He believes that Iranian priests brought 
the legend into India, and that it was elaborated into the Indian form in the 
Penjab about the second century. 


M. V. Loret gives a study of the hieroglyphic account of the composition of 
Kyphi, the sacred perfume of the Egyptians, and furnishes a recipe for pre- 
paring it. 


M. Clément Huart describes three Babi works which have come into his 
hands. One of these is extremely important, being the Qoran of the Babis. 
The other two are valuable and interesting. Any books which, like these, 
promise to add to our knowledge of the Babi teachings are very welcome. The 
selections M. Huart gives are interesting. 


M.'de Rochemonteix believes that of the places mentioned in the article: 
Le martyre de Jean de Phanizoit du district de BuSin (Journal Asiatique, Fév- 
rier—Mars, 1887), BuSin corresponds to the modern Ansim and Phanizoit cor- 
responds to the modern Ez-Zeidiah. 


There is a long review of Die aramaischen Fremdwoerter im Arabischen von 
Siegmund Fraenkel. Eine von “het Provinciaal Utrechtsch Genootschap 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen” gekronte Preisschrift. Leiden, Brill, 1886. 
In-8, pp. i-xvii et I-327. 
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H. Clément Huart announces the preparation of an edition of Le livre de la 
création et de l’histoire, manuel arabe de controverse (X siécle de l’ére chré- 
tienne). 


No. 2. Septembre-Octobre, 1887. 
M. David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, contributes a valuable study of 
the Arabic dialect of that city. 


M. H. Sauvaire, as a supplement to his studies in the history of Moslem 
metrology and numismatics, gives some valuable tables showing the prices of 
the principal necessaries at different periods and places. We congratulate 
M. Sauvaire on the successful termination of these studies, which have 
required an immense amount of painstaking research. 


M. A. Barthélemy contributes the transliterated text and the translation of 
a Story of King Naaman in the common dialect of the Upper Metu, Mt. 
Lebanon. This text will be of much service to those who are studying modern 
Arabic dialects. 


M. Urbain Bouriant, in a second notice on Fragments of a Romance of 
Alexander in the Theban dialect, publishes three fragments secured by him, 
and gives the translation of the second and third. 


Pavet de Courteille reviews Proben der Volkslitteratur der nérdlichen 
tiirkischen Stimme gesammelt und iibersetzt von Dr. W. Radloff. V Theil: 
der Dialekt der Kara-Kirgisen. Saint-Petersburg, 1885. 


Barbier de Meynard reviews Traité de flexion et de syntaxe, par Ibnu Hijam, 
traduit par A. Goguyer, interpréte judiciaire. Leyde, in-8, 1887; and Manuel 
algérien, grammaire, chrestomathie et lexique, par A. Moulieras. 1 Vol. in-12, 
chez Maisonneuve, 1888. 


No. 3. Novembre—Decembre, 1887. 


M. René Basset gives some further notes on Berber lexicography. These 
notes and vocabularies are extremely valuable. 


M. A. Barthélemy gives a sketch of the grammar to accompany his text of a 
Story of King Naaman, 


M. Abel Bergaigne replies to Oldenberg’s objections to the results obtained 
by his Researches on the history of the Samhita of the Rig Veda (Tome IX, 
p- Igt). 

M. Clermont Ganneau gives text and translation of an Arabic inscription 
found at Banias, and at one point is able to improve the translation made by 
Gildemeister in the Journal of the German Palestine Society, Vol. X, fasc. III, 
p- 168 ff. He also gives a plan of the bridge at Lydda, and gives text and 
translation of an inscription on this bridge. He believes that the larger part 
of the materials used in constructing this bridge was taken from the ruined 
church of Lydda. 


M. Philippe Berger contributes a note on three new funeral vases with neo- 
Punic graffiti from the neighborhood of Sonase. 


M. J. Oppert gives transliterated text, Latin and French translations of the 
Babylonian tablet concerning a Jewish slave mentioned in Tome IX, p. 298. 
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M. Léon Feer reviews A Journey of Literary and Archaeological Research 

in Nepal and Northern India during the winter of 1884-5, by Cecil Bendall, 

M.A. Cambridge (University Press), 1886, 8vo, xii, 100 pages and 16 plates. 


Tome XI, No.1. Janvier, 1888. 

The greater part of this number is devoted to an article by M. Abel Ber- 
gaigne on the ancient kingdom of Campa in Indo-China according to the 
inscriptions. These inscriptions, collected by Aymonier, who was prevented 
by political events from collecting all of the inscriptions of this district, are 
very valuable and throw great light on the kingdom of Campa. M. Bergaigne 
treats: 1. The language and the style of the inscriptions. 2. The writing. 3. 
The numerals. 4. The succession of kings. 5. The geographical data. 6. 
Political history. 7. The religion. 8. A catalogue of the inscriptions, some 
of which are analyzed or transcribed in part. 


Rubens Duval reviews Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, von J. Wellhausen. Drittes 
Heft. Reste arabischen Heidenthumes. Berlin, Reimer. 8vo, 224 pages. 


Barbier de Meynard reviews Cours de langue Kabyle par Belkassem ben 
Sedira, professeur a I’Ecole des lettres et & l’Ecole normale d’Alger. Alger, 
Jourdan, 1887. Un vol. in-8, ccxlviii et 430 pp. 


J. R. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The Gathas of Zoroaster, Vol. I, large 8vo, 394 pp., by L. H. Mitts, D.D., 
Hon. M. A. Oxon. This work comprises, with the text of the Gathas in the 
original, those of the Pahlavi commentaries (deciphered), of Neryosangh’s 
Sanskrit, and the Persian Munich 12 b. transliterated, together with translations 
of the first three. Vol. II will include alternative renderings, with a full com- 
mentary, and, it is hoped, a grammar. It is intended to present the entire 
subject in exhaustive treatment. The translation of the Pahlavi is, to three- 
quarters of its extent, the first in continuous treatment yet attempted ; that of 
Neryosangh (which is to the last degree necessary) is entirely a first transla- 
tion. Scholars will find all the materials for scientific investigation ready to 
their hand (see the Academy, Sept. 13, 1884; also the Athenaeum, April 14, 
1884; also the Revue Critique, Nov. 25, 1883). As a matter of course, no 
scientific conclusions in the study of the Gathas can be made without a thorough 
mastery of materials. Much preliminary work of value was formerly done by 
writers ignorant of Pahlavi, but final opinions without full knowledge of mate- 
rials are not to be desired. This book, in its imperfect state, has been doing 
its work in widely extended private circulation for from five to six years. 
Writers who formerly professed their want of acquaintance with materials now 
cite them fully and with respect. The publication will be equivalent to a 
second edition. 

The first volume was urgently requested, in written and verbal communica- 
tions of a flattering nature, after extended inspection, by the recognized leading 
authorities in Germany, France, and other countries. The delay in the public 
sale has been caused by the consumption of time in translating the XXXI 
Vol. of the Sacred Books of the East, which, up to page 200 + introduction, 
was actually a part of this present work (see the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 
Sept. 24, 1887, and the Nation, July 12, 1888). The present delay is caused 
solely by want of funds. The author dares not print his MS, as he cannot 
risk more money. Damaging curtailment is threatened. Will not some 

‘intelligent men of wealth in America or England second the donation 
of the English Secretary of State for India in Council, who, on the recom- 
mendation of Major-Gen. Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K. C. B., has subscribed fifty 
pounds ($250)? The price of the completed work, 2 vols. (600 to 700 pages), 
will be seven dollars and a half delivered in America; thirty shillings in 
Europe and India. ~ Applications may be made direct to Dr. Mills, 19 Norham 
Road, Oxford, or to Dr. G. Z. Gray, Cambridge, Mass. 


The JOURNAL should before this have called attention to the treatise of 
Johansson on Greek contract verbs (De derivatis verbis contractis linguae Graecae, 
Upsala, 1886), not merely because it contains a thoroughgoing investigation 
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(216 pages) of a subject in which the views of scholars have shifted much 
during the last few years, but also because Johansson is one of the most 
prominent of the younger generation of morphologists. The papers in Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift and Bezzenberger’s Beitrége, the short treatise Vagra ord om dialekter, 
evince the fact that their author is well equipped to grapple with the toughest 
problems of comparative grammar. 

The treatise on the contract verbs aims, in the first instance, at refuting a 
theory propounded by Wackernagel in K. Z. XXVII, but has been so much 
enlarged that it embraces a series of acute, but oftentimes over-bold, specula- 
tions as regards the genesis of many Sanskrit, German, and Greek forms. A 
carefully prepared collection of examples of contract verbs from the inscriptions 
(pp. 4-63) introduces J.’s defence of his position that the verbal types -@w and 
-GW, -Ww and -ow, -7@ and -ew are proethnic. Especially noticeable is his use of this 
theory to show that verbs in -ew in Ionic, which run parallel to those in -aw in other 
dialects (e. g. 6péw, avréw), are derived from original forms in -@w (-ew < -70 <-aw); 
whereas those in 6 < -aw are descendants of the type -dw. On this view he 
seeks to explain the variations of the MSS of Herodotus, that slippery ground 
upon which even Merzdorf found no firm footing. It is at least cheering that 
any one should make the attempt to bring order out of the chaos which reigns 
in the Herodotean MSS, and that, not in the sweeping way affected by Fritsch 
in his recently published Zum Votalismus des herodotischen Dialekts, where 
everything is condemned that has not been anointed by inscriptional authority. 
We leave with Johansson the responsibility of proving his assertion that 
Herodotus had been translated into various dialects at the time when the gram- 
* marians began their recensions (p. 155). Whateyer be the ultimate verdict 
upon J.’s contentions, there can be but one judgment as to his Latin style. It 
is irretrievably heavy, for which the unwieldiness of the subject is in part 
responsible. 

A shorter paper by Mekler (Beitrdge zur Bilduyg des gr. Verbums) deserves 
notice in this connection. Its aim is in part similar to that of Johansson. 
Part I deals with the contract verbs with long thematic vowel, and is more 
valuable than Part II, on the inflection of the pluperfect active. S. 


Mr. GAvIN HAMILTON, Member of the Glasgow University Council, is about 
to present the world with a treatise entitled Ze Moods in the English Bible the 
same as in Latin and Greek, contrasted with those of Priscian’s German Followers 
(Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd). The book is revolutionary, as will be seen 
from the cardinal statement that the subjunctive mood in Latin and Greek, as 
in English, emphasizes what is important or novel. The successful develop- 
ment of this theme will bring consternation to those who have committed 
themselves to the theory that the subjunctive denotes ‘what is doubtful,’ 
‘what does not take place,’ and Professor Goodwin’s pretty distinction of more 
and less vivid for indicative and subjunctive will suffer scath by being reversed. 
But as all who profess and call themselves grammarians will fall under Mr. 
Hamilton’s condemnation, it will not be wise for any of us to anticipate the 
doom of the American followers of ‘the foreign Priscian (A. D. 500), or the 
modern German foreigners Kithner and Zumpt, or the Danish Madvig.’ 
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Cf IWAN MOLLER’S great and indispensable collection, entitled Handbuch der 
hlassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, several new parts have been received since 
the last notice published in this Journal (VIII 512). The appearance of the 
tenth half-volume, which follows the eleventh, according to the peculiarly 
German method of publication, completes the work, with the exception of part 
of the fourth and part of the fifth, which are promised for 18go0, and the sixth 
(Kunstarchaeologie) and eighth (Rémische Litteraturgeschichte), which will be 
brought out in 1889. The twenty half-volumes are put at the reasonable price 
of 5 marks and 50 pfennigs each; and we hope that by the time the work is 
completed, the tax on learning, now so mercilessly imposed, will be removed, 
so that the American professor, the slenderness of whose emoluments has 
lately moved the sympathy of Mr. Bryce, may be able the more readily to pro- 
vide himself with this invaluable compendium of classical philology and 
antiquities. 


CORRECTION. 


Rhine Frankish, as used in the first paper (Am. Jour. Phil., IX, pp. 81-82), 
includes both Middle Frankish and Rhine Frankish (Braune’s classification 
of Althochdeutsche Grammatik, §6, b). It seems better taaccept this latter 
division of the Rhenish dialects and thus avoid confusion of nomenclature. 
Hence in the above references Middle Frankish is to be substituted for 
Rhine Frankish and Rhine Frankish for South Frankish. More on this . 
will soon appear in the Preface to the reprints of this entire series of papers 
on Pennsylvania German. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Eschylus. The Seven against Thebes; with an Introduction and Notes by 
A. W. Verrall and M. A. Bayfield. School ed. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1888. pp. 16mo,cl. gocts. 

Colson (F. H.) Macmillan’s Greek Reader, New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1888. 23-+-119 pp. r2mo,cl. 75 cts. 

Cook (Albert S.) The Phonological Investigation of Old English, Illust. 
by a series of 50 Problems. Boston, Ginn & Co. 26 pp. Cr. Svo,sd. $1.25. 

Harrison (Ja. A.) Anglo-Saxon Dictionary; based on Groschopp’s Grein. 
New York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1888. 8vo,cl. $3. 

Horace. Eight Songs from Horace, ed. by G. E. Vincent. New York, 7. 
A. Stokes & Bro., 1888. (On parchment-paper, in a cylindrical box.) $2. 

Jebb (R. C.) Selections from the Attic orators, Antiphon, Andocides, 
Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus; ed. with Notes. 2d ed. New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 1888. 24-+-434 pp. 16mo,cl. $1.50. 

Lanman (C. Rockwell). A Sanskrit Reader; with Vocabulary and Notes. 
New ed. Boston, Ginn & Co.,1888. 8vo,cl. $1.80. 

Lewis (Charlton T.) A Latin Dictionary for Schools. New York, Harper, 
1889. pp. 8vo, cl., $5.50; shp., $6. 

Miiller (August). Outlines of Hebrew Syntax ; tr. and ed. by Ja. Robertson, 
D. D. 3d ed. New York, Macmillan & Co,, 1888. 14-+143pp. 8vo, cl. $1.60. 

Nall (G. H.) Stories from Aulus Gellius. New York, Macmillan & 
1888. 1r-+153pp. r6mo,cl. 40 cts. 

Nestle (Eberhard). Syriac Grammar; with Bibliography, Chrestomathy, 
and Glossary. 2d enl. and improved ed. of the “ Brevis Linguae Syriacae 
grammatica,” from the German by A. R. S. Kennedy. New York, B. Wester- 
mann & Co., 1889. 195 pp. 12mo0,pap. $3. 

Plato. The Phaedrus, Lysis, and Protagoras; a new and literal translation 
by J. Wright. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1888. (Golden Treasury Ser.) 
272 pp. 16mo,cl. $1.25. 

Rutherford (W. Gunion). Macmillan’s Greek Course; the First Greek 
Grammar. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1888. 124-185 pp. 12mo, cl. 50cts. 

Xenophon. Hellenica. Books 1, 2; with Introduction and Notes by G. E. 
Underhill. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1888. 16mo,cl. 75 cts. 

Hellenica [Greek]. Books 1-4; ed. on the basis of Biichsenschiitz’s 
edition by Irving J. Manatt. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1888. c. 86. (College 
Ser. of Greek Authors.) 24-4 286 pp. 12mo, cl., $1.75; pap. $1.50. 
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BRITISH. 


Cicero. Speeches against Catilina. With Introduction and Notes by E. A. 
Upcott. 18mo. Frowde, 2s, 6d. 

Dix (C. M.) A First Latin Reader and Writer. Post 8vo, 136 pp. Sonmen- 
schein, Is. 

Floyer (A. M.) The Evolution of Ancient Hinduism. Post 8vo, 100 pp. 
Chapman & Hail. 2s. 6d. 

Gellius. Stories from Aulus Gellius. Edit., with Notes, Exercises, etc., by 
G. H. Nall. 18mo,150 pp. Macmillan, 1s. 6d. 

Hardy (H. J.) A Latin Reader, for the Lower Forms in Schools. 12mo, 
188 pp. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

Homer's Iliad. Edit., with English Notes and Introduction, by Walter 
Leaf. Vol.2. Books 13-24. 8vo, 510 pp. Alacmillan. 14s. 

Kennedy (J.) Introduction to Biblical Hebrew. 8vo, 332 pp. Williams 
& Norgate. 12s. 

Lupton (J. H.) An Introduction to Latin Lyric Verse Composition. 12mo, 
166 pp. Afacmillan. 33s. 

Maxwell (Wm. Edward). A Manual of the Malay Language. 2d ed. Post 
8vo, 190 pp. TZribner. 7s. 6d. 

Nepos. With English Notes by Oscar Browning. 3d ed.,revised by William 
Ralph Inge. 12mo. Frowde. 35. 

Plautus. Aulularia. (Cardinal Newman's ed.) 8vo, sd., 80 pp. Riving- 
tons. 1s. 6d, 

Postgate (J. P.)and Vince (C.A.) The New Latin Primer. Cr, 8vo, 204 
pp. Cassell. 2s. 6d. 

Raven (J. H.) Latin Exercises in the Oratio Obliqua. Fcap 8vo, 96 pp. 
Rivingtons. 1s, 6d. 

Sonnenschein (E. A.) A Latin Grammar for Schools. Part I. Accidence. 
Revised. Post 8vo, 108 pp. Sonmenschein. Is. 6d. 

Virgil. The First Book of the Aeneid. An Essayin Translation. By A, 
12mo, sd., 34 pp. Oxford, Blackwell, Simpkin. 1s. 

Xenophon. Anabasis. A Vocabulary, with Notes, by J. Marshall. Feap 
8vo. Oxford Warehouse. 1s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


Des Michels (Abel). Manuel de la langue chinoise écrite. Gr.in-8. Zeroux. 
25 fr. 

Du Puitspelu(N.) Dictionnaire étymologique du patois lyonnais, 3e livraison 
(Inchaplo-Ponoman). Gr, in-8. Lyon, Z. Zechevalier. 5 fr. L’ouvrage sera 
complet en 5 livraisons. 

Houdas (O.) Syllabaire de la langue arabe. In-12. Maisonneuve et Leclerc. 
Cart., fr. 

Loret (V.) Manuel de la langue égyptienne. Grammaire, tableau des 
hiéroglyphes, texte et glossaire. Premiére livraison. In-4. Zeroux. L’ouvrage 
complet en 2 livraisons. 20 fr. 

Millet (le Dr. A.) Etudes lexicographiques sur l’ancienne langue francaise, 
& propos du Dictionnaire de M. Godefroy. In-8. Z. Lechevalier. 2 fr. 50. 
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Petitot (Emile). Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest. Textes 
originaux et traduction littérale. In-8. Alen¢gon, Maisonneuve. 10 fr. Extrait 
du Bulletin de la Société philologique. 

Plowert (Jacques). Petit glossaire pour servir & l’intelligence des auteurs 
décadents et symbolistes. In-12, Vanier. 3 fr. 

Schine (Lucien). Le Jargon et Jobelin de Fran¢ois Villon, suivi du Jargon 
au théatre. Texte, variantes, traduction, notices, notes et glossaires. In-8. 


Lemerre. 20 fr. 
GERMAN. 


Abhandlungen, Breslauer philologische. 3 Bd., 4 u.5 Hft. gr.8. Breslau, 
Koebner. m. 5.60. (3 Bd. cplt. m.10.20.) Inhalt: 4. De Hygini memoria 
scholiis in Ciceronis Aratum Harleianis servata scripsit Dr. Geo. Kauffmann. 
gt u. 83S. m. 3.60.—5. Die Darstellungen der Unterwelt auf unteritalischen 
Vasen v. Dr. Aug. Winkler. 92S.m.1 Taf. m. 2. 

Aschylos’ Orestie m. erklirenden Anmerkungen v. N. Wecklein. gr. 8, iv, 
334 S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 6; daraus einzeln, 3 Tle. 4 m. 2. Inhalt: 
1. Agamemnon. S. 27-160.—2. Die Choéphoren. S. 161-248.—3. Die Eume- 
niden. S. 249-334. 

Aristophanis comoediae. Annotatione critica, commentario exegetico, et 
scholiis graecis instruxit Fredericus H. M. Blaydes, LL. D. Pars VIII. Ranae. 
gr. 8, xxvi, 551 S. Halle, Buchhandlg. d. Waisenhawuses, m. 10, (I-VIII 
m. 69.) 

Aristotelis quae feruntur de plantis, de mirabilibus auscultationibus, 
mechanica, de lineis insecabilibus, ventorum situs et nomina, de Melisso, 
Xenophane, Gorgia. 8, xxxiii,224S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 3. 

Avesta. Hrsg. v. Karl F. Geldner. 5 Lfg. Imp.-4. (2 Thl. Khorde 
Avesta, S. 81-160.) Stuttgart, Xohk/hammer, am. 8. 

—— The sacred books of the Parsis, edited hy Karl F. Geldner. Fasc. 4. 
Imp.-4. (II. Khorda Avesta, S. 81-160.) Ebd. 4 m. 12.50. 

Baumgarten (Fritz). E. Rundgang durch die Ruinen Athens. Mit 10 
Abbildgn. gr. 8, vi, 83S. Leipzig, Hirze/. m. 2. 

Baunack (Johs.) u. Baunack (Thdr.) Studien auf dem Gebiete d. Griech- 
ischen u, der arischen Sprachen. 1 Bd.,2 Tl. gr. 8. Leipzig, Hirze/. m. 7. 
(1 Bd. cplt.m.13.) Inhalt: (a) Ein Grenzstreit zwischen Epidauros u. Korinth. 
—Analekten. Von J. B.—(b) Die drei wichtigsten Gebete der Parsen m. 
ihren Commentaren n. der Yasna haptanhaiti. Von Th. B. S. 219-478. 

Beitraige, Géttinger, zur deutschen Philologie. Hrsg. v. Mor. Heyne u. 
Wilh. Miller. IV. gr. 8. Paderborn, Schéningh. m.3. (I-IV, m. 7.60.) 
Inhalt: Unechtes bei Neifen. Von Wilh. Uhl. 2225S. 

Bellum Alexandrinum. Erklart v. Rud. Schneider. gr. 8, viii, 65 S. Berlin, 
Weidmann, m.—9g0. 

Beyte (Frdr.) Quaestiones Appuleianae. Diss. gr. 8,67S. Lipsiae. Gét- 
tingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. m. 1.50. 

Bibliothek, keilinschriftliche. In Verbindg. m. Abel, Bezold, Jensen, u. A. 
hrsg. v. Eberh. Schrader. 1 Bd. Mit chyonolog. Beigaben u. 1 Karte v. H. 
Kiepert. gr. 8, xvi, 218S. Berlin, Reuther, 1889. m. 9. 

Bilfinger (G.) Die babylonische Doppelstunde. gr. 4, 55 S. Stuttgart, 
Wildt’s Sort.in Comm. mm. 1.20. 
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Bradke (P. v.) Ub. die arische Alterthumswissenschaft u. die Eigenart 
unseres Sprachstammes. 8, 52S. Giessen, Ricker, 1888. m. 1.20. 

Brandt (H.) Zur Erklarung d. Sophokles. gr. 4, 48S. Bernburg, Schmelzer. 
m. —50. 

Brugmann (Karl). Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. 2 Bd. Wortbildungslehre [Stammbildungs- u. Flex- 
ionslehre]. 1 Halfte. Vorbemerkungen. Nominalcomposita. Reduplicierte 
Nominalbildungen. Nomina m. stammbild. Suffixen. Wurzelnomina. gr. 8, 
xiv, 462 S. Strassburg, 7rdbner. m.12. (Iu. II 1, m. 26.) 

Buechner (Wilh.) De Neocoria. gr. 8, viii, 132 S: Giessen, Ricker, 1888. 
m. 3.60. 

Burckas (Vict.) De Tib, Claudi Donati in Aeneida commentario, Diss. gr, 
8,43S. Jena, Meuenhahn, 1888. m. 1.60. 

Burghauser (Gust.) Die germanischen Endsilbenvocale u. ihre Vertretung 
im Gotischen, Altwestnordischen, Angelsiachsischen u. Althochdeutschen, Lex.- 
8,17S. Wien u. Prag, Zempsky. Leipzig, Freytag. m. —50. 

Caesaris (C. Iulii). De bello gallico, Erkl. v. H. Walther. 4 Hft. Liber 
VII u. VIII [Auli Hirtii]. Nebst 4 Karten, gr. 8,124 S. Paderborn, F. 
Schiningh. m.1.50. (I-4, mM. 4.40.) 

Belli civilis libri III, Iterum recognovit Bern. Dinter. 8, vi, 207 S. 
Leipzig, Teubner. m. —60. 

—— Commentarii de bello gallico. Hrsg. v. Herm. Rheinhard, 6 verb. u. 
verm. Aufl. gr. 8, vii, 255 S. Stuttgart, Ve, 1889. m. 2.70; geb. m. 3.10. 

Calvary’s philologische u. archdologische Bibliothek. 81-86, 89 u. go Bd. 
8. Berlin, Calvary & Co. Subscr.-Pr.& m.1; Einzelpr. 4m. 2. Inhalt: 86. 
K. Reisig’s Vorlesungen iib. lateinische Sprachwissenschaft. Mit den An- 
merkgn. v. Frdr. Haase. 2 Tl. Neu bearb. v. Ferd. Heerdegen. 1 Lfg., S. 1- 
96.—81-85, 89, 90. Griechische Geschichte von ihrem Ursprunge bis zum 
Untergang der Selbstandigkeit d. griechischen Volkes v. Adf. Holm, 1 Bd, 
xvi, 516 S. u. 2 Bd. S. 1-384. 

Christ (Wilh.) Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur bis auf die Zeit 
Justinians. Mit 21 Abbildgn. [Handbuch der klass. Altertums-Wissenschaft, 
7 Bd.] Lex.-8, xi,664S. Ndérdlingen, Beck. m. 12; geb. m, 14. 

Ciceronis (M. Tulli) de officiis libri III. Scholarum in usum ed. Alois 
Kornitzer. 8, iii, 210 S, Wien, Gerola’s Sohn,1889. m. 1.10. 

Cicero’s Rede gegen C. Verres. Buch V. De suppliciis. Erklart v. Karl 
Hachtmann. Kommentar unterm Text. gr. 8, viii, 125 S. Gotha, / A. 
Perthes. m. 1.20; Text u. Kommentar getrennt in 2 Hftn., vi, 60 u. 63 S. 
m, 1.20, 

Coblentz (B.) De libelli auctore. Diss. gr. 8, 76S. Strassburg, 
Heitz, m. 1.50. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, edita consilio et auctoritate academiae 
litterarum regiae borussicae. Vol. IV, pars 2. Lex.-8. Berlin, G. Reimer. m, 
4.80. Inhalt: Dexippi in Aristotelis categorias commentaria, ed. Adf. Busse. 
ix, 106 S. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae editum. Vol. II, pars 3. Fol. Berlin, G. Reimer. cart. 
m. 40. Inhalt: Inscriptiones atticae aetatis quae est inter Euclidis annum et 
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Augusti tempora, ed. Ulr. Koehler. Pars 3, dedicationes, titulos honorarios, 
statuarum subscriptiones, titulos artificum, titulos sacros, inscriptiones ararum, 
oracula, similia, titulos sepulcrales continens. viii, 356 S. 

Cuno (Joh. Gust.) Vorgeschichte Roms. 2 Tl. Die Etrusker u. ihre Spuren 
im Volk u. im Staate der Rémer. gr. 8, xvi, 899 S. Graudenz, Selbstverlag 
d. Verfassers. m. 25. (I u. 2, m, 43.) 

Cynewulf’s Elene, m. e. Glossar hrsg. v. Jul. Zupitza. 3 Aufl. gr. 8, viii, 
89S. Berlin, Wetdmann. m. 2. 

Danielsson (O. A.) Grammatische u. etymologische Studien. I. gr. 8, 57 
S. Upsala, Akadem, Buchhandlg. m. 1.90. 

Deecke (Will.) Die Falisker. Mit1 Karte u. 4 Taf. gr. 8, xv, 297 S. 
Strassburg, m. 9. 

Demosthenis orationes ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Vol. II. Orationes 
XX-XL. Ed. IV, correctior curante Frdr. Blass. Editio maior. 8, cl, 508 S. 
Leipzig, Zeudner, Am. 2.40. 
dasselbe. Vol. II. Editio minor. 8. Ebd. 4 m. 1.50; 2 partes a m. 
—75. Inhalt: 1. Orationes XX-XXVIII. 215 S.—2. Orationes XXIV-XL. 
S. 215-508. 

Denkmiler d. klassischen Altertums zur Erlauterung d. Lebens der Griechen 
u. Rémer in Religion, Kunst u. Sitte. Lexikalisch bearb. v. B. Arnold, E. 
Assmann, H. Bliimmer, etc., u. dem Hrsg. A. Baumeister. Mit Abbildgn., 
Karten u. Farbendr. 45-65 (Schluss-)Lfg. 4, vii u. S. 1481-2184. Munchen, 
Oldenbourg. &m.1. (cplt. m. 69; 3 Einbde. a m. 5.) 

Dieterich (Albr.) Papyrus magica musei Lugdunensis Batavi. Denuo 
edidit, commentario critico instruxit, prolegomena scripsit A. D, [Aus “ Jahrbb. 
f. class. Philol., 16 Suppl.-Bd.”] gr. 8,81 S. Leipzig, Zeudmer, 1888. m. 2. 

Dionysi Halicarnasensis antiquitatum romanarum quae supersunt, ed. Carolus 
Jacoby. Vol. II. 8, iv, 408S. Leipzig, Zeudner. m.3. (I et II, m. 6.60.) 

Dissertationes philologicae Halenses. Vol. IX. gr. 8, iii, 312 S. Halle, 
Niemeyer. m.8. (I-IX, m. 70.) 

Elze (Karl). Grundriss der englischen Philologie. 2 verb. Aufl. gr. 8, 
viii, 387 S. Halle, MViemeyer. m. 8. 

Fabricius (Wilh.) Theophanes v. Mytilene u. Quintus Dellius als Quellen 
der Geographie d. Strabon. gr. 8, viii, 235 S.m.1 Karte. Strassburg, Heiéz. 
m. 4. 

Fleischer (H. L.) Kleinere Schriften. Gesammelt, durchgesehen u. ver- 
mehrt. 3 Bd. mit 9 Taf. gr. 8, vi, 662 S. Liepzig, Airee/, m. 20. (cplt. 
m. 64.) 

Forcellini (Aegid.) Totius latinitatis lexicon. Pars altera sive onomasticon 
totius latinitatis, opera et studio Vinc. De-Vit lucubratum. Distr. 33. gr. 4. 
4 Bd. S. 161-240. Prati. Leipzig, Brockhaus’ Sort, m. 2.50. (1-33, m. 81.50.) 

Fiigner (Frz.) Livius XXI-XXIII m. Verweisungen auf Casars bellum 
Gallicum, f. die Bediirfnisse der Schule grammatisch untersucht. gr. 8, x, 160 
S. Berlin, Weidmann, 1888. m. 3.50. 

Ganzlin (Karl). Die pronomina demonstrativa im Altfranzésischen. Diss. 
gr. 8,96 S. Greifswald. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.50. 

Genethliacon Gottingense. Miscellanea philologica in honorem seminarii 
Gottingensis scripserunt philologi Gottingenses XXIV. Lex.-8, vii, 188 S. m. 
3 Taf. Halle, Méemeyer. m. 7. 
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Georges (K. E.) Lexikon der lateinischen Wortformen. In 5-6 Lfgn. 1 Lfg. 
Lex.-8, iii, 160 S. Leipzig, Hahn's Veri., 1889. m. 2. 

Gessner (Aug.) Servius u. Pseudo-Asconius. Diss. gr. 8, 64 S. Ziirich. 
Leipzig, Fock. m., 1.50. 

Goldziher (Ign.) Muhammedanische Studien. 1 Thl. gr. 8, xii, 280 S. 
Halle, Miemeyer, 1889. m. 8. 

Graf (Adf.) Das Perfectum bei Chaucer. Eine syntact. Untersuchg. Diss. 
gr. 8,96S. Frankenhausen. Kiel, Lipsius & Tischer. 1.20, 

Grasberger (Lor.) Studien zu den griechischen Ortsnamen. Mit e. Nach- 
trag zu den griech. Stichnamen. gr. 8, ix, 391 S. Wiirzburg, Sfahe/. m. 8. 

Gril] (Jul.) Hundert Lieder d. Atharva-Veda, iibers. u. m. textkrit. u. sachl. 
Erlautergn. versehen, 2 villig. neubearb. Aufl. 8, xv, 206 S. Stuttgart, XoA/- 
hammer. ™. 5. 

Grunzel (Jos.) Die Vocalharmonie der altaischen Sprachen. [Aus “ Sitzungs- 
ber. d. k. Akad, d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8, 42S. Wien, Zempsky in Comm. m. —70, 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft. Hrsg. v. Iwan Miller. 
10 Halbbd. gr. 8, 3 Bd. xi u. S. 689-923. Nordlingen, Beck, 1888, m. 5.50. 
12, 13 Halbbd. m. 12. 

Hartel (Wilh. v.) Curtius u. Kaegi. gr. 8,59 S. Wien u. Prag, Zempskhy. 
Leipzig, Freytag. m.—70. 

Haubold (Paul). De rebus Iliensium. Diss. gr. 8,68 S. Leipzig, Fock. 
m. 1.20. 

Haury (Jac.) Quibus fontibus Aelius Aristides usus sit in componenda 
declamatione, quae inscribitur gr. 8,34 S. Augsburg. Leipzig, 
Fock. m.—70. 

Hermann (K. F.) Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiquitéten. Neu hrsg. v. 
H. Bliimner u. W. Dittenberger. 1 Bd.,t Abtlg. gr. 8. Freiburg i.-Br., Mohr. 
m.6, (I 1, II 1, 2,1, III 2 u. IV, m. 35.) Inhalt: Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Staatsaltertiimer. g verm. u. verb. Aufl. Nach der §, v. J. Ch. F. Bahr u. K. 
B. Stark besorgten Aufl. umgearb. u. hrsg. v. Vikt. Thumser. 1 Abtlg., xviii, 
272 S. 

Hermann (Paul). Studien tb. das Stockholmer Homilienbuch. Eine 
Kritik v. Sievers Eddametrik. Diss gr. 8,49 S. Burg. Berlin, Mayer & 
Miller. baar m. 1.20. 

Hiller (Ed.) Beitrige zur Textgeschichte der griechischen Bukoliker. gr. 
8,132S. Leipzig, Teubner. m. 3.20. 

Hitopadeg¢a. Aus dem Sanskrit neu iibers. v. Ludw. Fritze. gr. 8, x, 135 S. 
Leipzig, O. Wigand. m. 2. 

Hoffmann (Karl). De Pseudo-Orphei catalogo Argonautarum. gr. 8, 39 S. 
Nirnberg, Bal/horn. m. —50. 

Huemer (Camillo). Ub. den objectiven Charakter der griechischen Tragédie. 
gr. 8, 76S. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20. 

Hiittenbach (Heinr.) Anleitung zur Erlernung d. Malayischen. 2 verb. Aufl. 
16,21 S. Worms, Arduter, 1889. m. 1.50. 

Jahrbiicher f. classische Philologie. Hrsg. v. Alfr. Fleckeisen. 16 Suppl.- 
Bd., 3 Hft. gr. 8, iii u. S. 501-828. Leipzig, Zeudmer, 1888. m. 6.40. (16 
Suppl.-Bd. cplt. m. 17.60.) 

Jahresbericht tib. die Fortschritte der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
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begriindet v. Conr. Bursian, hrsg. v. Iwan Miiller, Suppl.-Bd. [25 Bd.], 3 Hft. 
gr. 8. Berlin, Calvary & Co. Subscr.-Pr. 4 m. 1.80; Einzelpr.a m. 3.60. In- 
halt: Jahresbericht tib. die Mythologie aus den J. 1876-1885 v. A. Preuner. 
3 Hft. S. 193-288. 

Joannides (E.) Sprechen Sie Attisch ? Moderne Cinteeriation | in altgriech- 
ischer Umgangssprache nach den besten attischen Autoren. 8, viii, 68 S. 
Leipzig, C. A. 1.20. 

Josephi (Flavii) opera omnia. Post Imman. Bekkerum recognovit Sam. Adr, 
Naber. Vol. I. 8, xxv, 334 S. Leipzig, Zeubner. m. 3. 

Kécher (Edm.) Beitrag zum Gebrauch der Priaposition “de” im Proven- 
zalischen. Diss. 8,44 S. Marburg, 1888. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.20, 

Kohler (E.) Der Sprachgebrauch d. Cornelius Nepos in der Kasussyntax. 
gr. 8, vi, 46S. Gotha, A. Perthes. m. —80. 

Kremer (A. Frhr. v.) Ub. die philosophischen Gedichte d. Abul‘ala Ma‘arry. 
[Aus “ Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss. Lex.-8, 108 S. Wien, Zempsky in 
Comm., 1888. me 1.60. 

Lackner (Wilh.) De incursionibus a Gallis in Italiam factis quaestio historica. 
Pars II. gr. 4,15 S. Gumbinnen. Ké6nigsberg, Xoch. am. I. 

Liebenam (W.) Forschungen zur Verwaltungsgeschichte d. rémischen 
Kaiserreichs. 1 Bd. Die Legaten in den rém. Provinzen v. Augustus bis 
Diocletian. gr. 8, v, 482 S. Leipzig, Zeudmer. m. 12. 

Literatur-Blatt f. orientalische Philologie, hrsg. v. Ernst Kuhn. 4 Bd. gr. 
8,224S. Leipzig, O. Schulze, 1888. m. 15. 

Loebel (D.) Deutsch-tiirkisches Taschen-W6rterbuch. 16, vi, 310S. Con- 
stantinopel, Lorentz & Kei/, 1888. geb. m. 8. 

Léwy (Eman.) Griechische Inschrifttexte. Fir akadem. Ubgn. ausgewahlt. 
Lex.-8, iv, 38S. Wien u. Prag, Zempsky. Leipzig, Freytag. m., I. 

Luchs (Aug.) De Horati carm. II 6 comméntatio. gr. 4, 19 S. Erlangen, 
Blaesing. baarm. I. 

Mélanges asiatiques, tirés du Bulletin de l’académie impériale des sciences 
de St.-Pétersbourg. Tome IX, Livr. 4 et derniére. Lex.-8, iv u. S. 403-603. 
St.-Pétersbourg, 1888. Leipzig, Voss’ Sort, m.3. (Tome IX cplt. m. 6.70.) 
gréco-romains, tirés du Bulletin de l’académie impériale des sciences 
de St.-Pétersbourg. Tome V, Livr. 3 et derniére. Lex.-8, v u. S, 253-322. 
Ebd. 1888. m.1. (Tome V cplt. m. 3.30.) 

Menge (Rud.) et Preuss (Siegm.) Lexicon Caesarianum. Fasc. VI. Lex.-8, 
§. 541-768. Leipzig, 7eudbner, 1888, m. 1.60. 

Merguet (H.) Lexikon zu den Schriften Cicero’s m. Angabe samtlicher 
Stellen. 2 Ti. Lexikon zu den philosoph. Schriften. 3 Hft., Lfg.g-12. Lex.-8, 
S. 321-480. Jena, Fischer, 1888. a m. 8. 

Meyer (Wilh.) Epistulae imperatorum romanorum ex collectione canonum 
Avellana a W. M. editae. II. gr. 4, 41 S. Géttingen, Déeterich's Verl. 
m. —8o. 

Museum, rheinisches, f. Philologie. Hrsg. v. Otto Ribbeck u. Frz. Buecheler. 
Neue Folge, 44 Bd., 4 Hft. gr. 8,1 Hft.160S. Frankfurt-a.-M., Sauerlinder. 
m. 14. 

Neue (D. Frdr.) Formenlebre der lateinischen Sprache. 2 Bd. Adjectiva, 
Numeralia, Pronomina, Adverbia, Prapositionen, Conjunctionen, Interjectionen. 
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3 ganzlich neu bearb. Aufl. v.C. Wagener. 2-4 Lfg. gr. 8, S. 65-256. Berlin, 
Calvary & Co. Subscr.-Pr. 8 m. 1.50; Ladenpr. 4 m. 2, 

Noni Marcelli compendiosa doctrina. Emendavit et adnotavit Lucianus 
Mueller. Pars II. Lex.-8,428S. Leipzig, Teubner, m.12. (cplt. m. 32.) 

Oldenberg (Herm.) Die Hymnen d. Rigveda. I Bd. Metrische u. textge- 
schichtl. Prolegomena. gr. 8,x,545S. Berlin, Hertz. m. 14; geb. m. 16. 

Ovidii Nasonis (P.) carmina selecta. Hrsg. v. Jos. Golling. 8, xviii, 230 
S. Wien, Holder. m. 1.50. 
carmina selecta. Hrsg. v. Otto Gehlen u. Karl Schmidt. 4 verb. Aufl. 

8,iv,192S. Wien, Bermann & Alimann. geb. m. 1.50. 

Petersen (Joa.) In Galeni de placitis Hippocratis et Platonis libros quaes- 
tiones criticae. gr. 8,64 S. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht’s Verl. in 
Comm, m. 1.40. 

Pietsch (Carl.) Beitraége zur Lehre vom altfranzésischen Relativum. gr. 8, 
vi, 63 S. Halle, Miemeyer. m. 1.60. 

Tlevddpov Ta owldueva peta petagpdcewy nai tivaxoc eic 
téuove E’ bd K. KAedvéove, 8, xxxi, 456; ix, 517; viii, 371 ; vii, 317 u. 340 S. 
Triest, Schimpff, 1886 u. 87. m. 20, 

Porta linguarum orientalium, inchoavit J, H. Petermann, continuavit Herm. 
L. Strack. Pars Vb,IXabet X. 8. Berlin, Reuther. m. 24.65. Inhalt: Vb. 
Syriac grammar, with bibliography, chrestomathy and glossary by Eberhard 
Nestle. 2. enlarged and improved ed. of the Brevis linguae syriacae gram- 
matica. Translated from the German by Prof. Archd. R. S. Kennedy, B. D. 
xvi, 72 u. 195 S. m. 8.—IXa. Arabische Bibel-Chrestomathie, hrsg. u. m. e. 
Glossar versehen v. Geo. Jacob. vii, 54 S. 1888. m. 2.25.—IXb. Arabic 
bible-chrestomathy with a glossary edited by George Jacob. vii,545S. 1888. 
m. 2.40.—X. Assyrische Grammatik, m. Paradigmen, Ubungsstiicken, Giossar 
u. Litteratur v. Frdr. Delitzsch. xvi, 364 u. 80S. m. 12. 

Pullig (Herm.) Ennio quid debuerit Lucretius. ParticulaI. Diss. gr. 8, 
44S. Halis Sax. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1. 

Rawack (Paulus). De Platonis Timaeo quaestiones criticae. gr. 8, 81 S. 
Berlin, Mayer & Miller. m., 2. 

Rénsch (Herm.) Semasiologische Beitrige zum lateinischen Wérterbuch. 
2Hft. gr. 8. Leipzig, Pues, 1888. m. 3. (I u. 2, m. 5.40.) Inhalt: Adjectiva 
u. Pronomina, Adverbia u. Adverbalia. 86 S. 

Ruge (Walter). Quaestiones Strabonianae. Diss. gr. 8,107 S. Lipsiae, 
1888. Jena, Poke. m. 2. 

Sachau (Ed.) Indo-arabische Studien zur Aussprache u. Geschichte d. 
Indischen in der 1 Halfte d. XI Jahrh. Mit e. Fcsm. e. arab. Handschrift. 
[Aus “Abhandlgn. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. zu Berlin.”] gr. 4,50 S. Berlin, 
G. Reimer in Comm. mm. 4.50. 

Sammlung indogermanischer Worterbiicher. II. gr.8. Strassburg, 77ibner. 
m.5. (Iu. II,m.g.) Inhalt: Grundriss der gotischen Etymologie v. Sigm. 
Feist. .xvi, 167 S. 

Schiess (Traug.) Die rdmischen collegia funeraticia nach den Inschriften. 
gr. 8, vii, 141 S. Miinchen, 7%. Ackermann’s Verl., 1888. m. 3. 

Scholia in Sophoclis tragoedias vetera. E codice Laurentiano denuo collato 
ed., commentario critico instruxit, indices adiecit Petrus N. Papageorgius. 8, 
xviii, 532 S. Leipzig, Zewbner. m. 4.80. 
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Schriften. zur germanischen Philologie, hrsg. v. Max Roediger. 2Hft. gr. 8. 
Berlin, Weitdmann, 1888. m. 4. Inhalt: Der Satzbau d. althochdeutschen 
Isidor im Verhaltniss zur lateinischen Vorlage, Ein Beitrag zur deutschen 
Syntax v. Max Rannow. x, 128 S. 

Seelmann (Emil). Bibliographie d. altfranzésischen Rolandsliedes. gr. 8, 
xiii, 113 S. Heilbronn, Gebr. Henninger. mm. 4.80. 

Seger (Johs.) Byzantinische Historiker d. 10 u.11 Jahrh, I. Nikephoros 
Bryennios. gr. 8,iv,129S. Miinchen, Lindauer. m. 3. 

Soltau (Wilh.) Die rémischen Amtsjahre, auf ihren natiirlichen Zeitwerth 
reducirt. gr. 8, vi, 64S. Freiburg-i.-Br., Herder. m. 2. 

Sonne (Erich). De arbitris externis, quos Graeci adhibuerunt ad lites et 
intestinas et peregrinas componendas, quaestiones epigraphicae. gr. 8, 126 S. 
Gottingae, 1888. Leipzig, Fock. m. 2. 

Sophoclis Antigone. In scholarum usum ed. J. Holub. gr. 8, xii, 47 S. 
Wien, Konegen, 1888. m. —56. 

Stock (Max). De Vitruvii sermone. De formis enuntiatorum temporalium. 
Diss. gr.8,40S. Berlin, Rich. Heinrich. m. 1,20. 

Stoll (Otto). Die Maya-Sprachen der Pokom-Gruppe. 1 Thl. Die Sprache 
der Pokonchi-Indianer. gr. 8,x,202S. Wien, Hé/der. m. 10. 

Strassmaier, (J. N.,S. J.) Babylonische Texte. Inschriften v. Nabonidus, 

Konig v. Babylon [555-538 v. Chr.], von den Thontafeln d. Brit. Museums 
copirt u. autogr. 4 Hft. gr. 8,x,68 S.u. S. 481-640. Leipzig, Zd. Pfeiffer, 
1889. m.17. (cplt. m. 54.) 
Babylonische Texte. 5 Hft. gr. 8. Leipzig, Zd. Pfeiffer. m. 12. 
(1-5, m. 66.) Inhalt: Inschriften v. Nabuchodonosor, Kénig v. Babylon [604- 
561 v. Chr.], v.den Thontafeln d. brit. Museums copirt u. autogr. v. J. N. S. 
1 Hft. No, 1-267. Vom Regierungsantritt bis zum 34 Jahre d. Regierg. 
160 S. 

Strausz u. Torney (Vict. v.) Der altagyptische Gétterglaube. 1 Thl. Die 
Gdtter u. Géttersagen. gr. 8,x,505S. Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1889. m. 12. 

Studien, Berliner, f. classische Philologie u. Archaéologie. 6 Bd., 3 Hft. gr. 
8. Berlin, Calvary & Co., 1889. Subscr.-Pr. m. 5.20; Einzelpr. m. 6.50. In- 
halt: Beitriige zu e. Theorie der lateinischen Semasiologie v. Dr. Volkmar 
Hdlzer. vii, 194 S. 

Dasselbe. 8 Bd., 3 Hft. gr. 8. Ebd. 1889. Subscr.-Pr. m. 2.40; 
Einzelpr. m. 3. Inhalt: Die Ortsgottheiten in der griechischen u. rémischen 
Kunst. Von Dr. Otto Schultz. 84S. 

Studien, Leipziger, zur classischen Philologie. Hrsg. v. O. Ribbeck, H. 
Lipsius,C. Wachsmuth. 11 Bd.,1 Hft. gr. 8,206 S. Leipzig, Airze/, 1888. 
m, 5. 


Wiener. Zeitschrift f. class. Philologie. Suppl. der Zeitschrift f. 
dsterr. Gymnasien. Red. W. v. Hartel, K. Schenkl. 11 Jahrg. 1889, 2 Hfte. 
gr. 8. 1 Hft.174S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn, m. 6. 

Sturm (Jos.) Das kaiserl. Stadium auf dem Palatin. Mit1 Plane. gr. 8, 
62S. Wirzburg, Hertz. m. 1.50. 

Susemihl (F.) Analectorum alexandrinorum chronologicorum particula II. 
gt. 4, 29S. Gryphiswaldiae. Berlin, Calvary & Co, m.2. (I ét II, m. 3.60.) 
Taciti (Cornelii) ab excessu divi Augusti libri qui supersunt. Ed. Ign. 
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Prammer. Pars II, Libri XI-XVI. 8,xxvi, 295 S. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn, 1888. 
m. 1.76. ({cplt. m. 3.50.) 

Terentius (P.) Komédien. Erklart v. A. Spengel. 1t Bdchn. Andria, 2 
Aufl. gr. 8, xxxiv,168S. Berlin, Weidmann. m. 1.80. 

Thraemer (Ed.) Pergamos. Mit 1 Karte. gr. 8,x,421S. Leipzig, Teubner. 
m. 10. 

Thumb (Alb.) Untersuchungen iib. den Spiritus asper im Griechischen. gr. 
8, viii, 103 S. Strassburg, 7ribmer. m. 2.50. 

Tomaschek (Wilh.) Kritik der altesten Nachrichten tib. den skythischen 
Norden. II. Die Nachrichten Herodot’s. [Aus “ Sitzungsberichten d. k. 
Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex. 8,70S. Wien, Zempsky in Comm. m. 1.20. 

Torp (A.) Beitraége zur Lehre v. den geschlechtlosen Pronomen in den 
indogermanischen Sprachen. gr. 8, 51 S. Christiania, Dybwad in Comm. 
m. 1.35. 

Valeri (Iuli), Alexandri polemi, res gestae Alexandri Macedonis translatae 
ex Aesopo Graeco. Recensuit Bern. Kuebler. 8, xxxii, 261 S. Leipzig, 
Teubner. mm, 2.70. 

Valerii Maximi factorum et dictorum memorabilium libri IX. Iterum 
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quaestiones. Diss. gr. 8,54 S. Leipzig, Fock. m. I. 

Wirth (Albr.) Quaestiones Severianae. Diss. gr. 8,61 S. Leipzig, Fock, 
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Wirtzfeld (Adph.) De consecutione temporum Plautina et Terentiana. 
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Xenophons Agesilaos, Erkl. v. Otto Giithling. gr. 8, v, 68 S. Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1888. m. 1.50. 
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Zeitschrift f. Vélkerpsychologie u. Sprachwissenschaft. Hrsg. v. M. Lazarus 
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pag. 142. L.4. 
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Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum edit. consilio et impensis 
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lianistarum et Origenistarum. Milano. In-8, pag. 270. L. 10.50. 

Di Giovanni(V.) Filologia e letteratura siciliana. Vol. II. Ciullo d’Al- 
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Volume I. 
INTRODUCTION AND PHONOLOGY. 


Translated by JOSEPH WRIGHT, Pu. D. 


“« |. . . Brugmann’s book forms one of the indispensable tools of every student of Indo- 
Germanic philology.”—G. M——r. (Literar. Centraldblatt, 1887, No. 8.) 
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of the publisher. Price for the nine volumes $27. Of single volumes ($3) 
Volume IV cannot be furnished. Of single numbers ($1) 2, 3, 10, 15, 17, 
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MACMILLAN & CO. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE.— Edited 
by Rev, W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A., LL.D. 


1, Firet Greek Grammar. By Rev. W. G. 
Rutherford, M.A. New Edition, thoroughly re- 
vised, 16mo, go cents. 

“It is in two parts, the first of which contains such 
terms as the beginner must know, while the second 
contains additional information of a more advanced 
kind, We could nuggest no improvement on this little 
book," British Weekly. 

2, Easy Exercises in Greek Accidence. 

By H. G. Underhill, M.A. Globe 8vo, 50 cents. 

The aim of this series is to provide introductory 
manuals to the study of Greek which shall be based 
upon the soundest modern views of teaching the 
language, and shall satisfy modern requirements. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK READER.-—Stor- 
ies and Legends. A First Greek Reader, with 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By F. H. 
Colson, M.A. 16mo, 75 cents. 

“* Notes, imitative exercises, and a well-stored vo- 
cabulary constitute one of the best and reliable readers 
that we have known for a long time. Even to those 
te:chers who dislike selections it will be found an 
excellent book for answers; we advise them to give 
it a trial, they will not be disappointed.’’—School- 
master. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN READER.—A 
Latin Reader for the Lower Forms in Schools. 
By H. J. Hardy, M.A. 16mo, 60 cents. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


with Introduc- 
tionand Notes, by R. D, Archer-Hind, M.A, 8vo, 
$4.00, 

"Mr. Archer-Hind's book is really a review, com- 
plete and in very important parts original, of Platonic 
philosophy. As we hold it to be essentially right, we 
shall not spend words upon the magnitude of the 
achlevement. . . . A valuable and permanent addi- 
tlon to our philosophical literature.’’ — Saturday 
Review. 

, , . Any accurate and scholarly edition would 
have been valuable to the student of Platonism, It 
goer without saying that the present edition is a good 

eal more than accurate and scholarly. It gives us an 
acute and closely reasoned interpretation of the prin- 
cipal metaphysical theory of the dialogue, which can- 
not but be of the greatest assistance to the reader's 


understanding of Platonism, whether he agrees with 
it or not.”"—Athenaum., 


HOMER.—The Iliad. Edited, with English 
Notes and Introduction, by Walter Leaf, Litt. D. 
Vol. II. Books 13-24. 8vo, $4.00. 


KTESIAS.—The Fragments of the Persika of 
Ktesias. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by John Gilmore, M.A. 8vo, $3.00. 


PLINII CAECILII SECUNDI EPISTU- 
LAE AD TRAIANUM IMPERATOREM 
CUM ELUSDEM RESPONSIS.—Edited, with 
Notes and Introductory Essays, by E. G. Hardy, 
M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
pated Headmaster of Grantham School. 8vo, 

2.60. 


MACMILLAN'’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


AESCHYLUS.—Seven Against Thebes.— 
With an Introduction and Notes. (School Edi- 
tion.) By A. W. Verrall, Litt. D., Fellow of 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and M. A, Bayfield, 

16mo, go cents. 


DEMOSTHENES.—Pro Ctesiphonte; De 
Corona Oratio. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by B, Drake, M.A, Sixth Edition re- 
vised, 16mo, $1.00. 


JEBB.—Selections from the Attic Ora- 
tors, Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
and Isaeus; being a companion volume to the 
“Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus."’ Edited, 
with Notes, by R. ©, Jebb, M.A,, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Second Edition, 16mo, $1.50. 


\PLATO.—Laches. With Introduction and Notes, 
by M. T. Tatham, M.A. 16mo, €0 cents. 

**An excellent introduction to the style and lan- 

uage of Plato, and has been very suitably edited by 

r. Tatham .,. The notes are excellent, and pass 
over no real difficulty.’"—Aducational Times. 

PLATO.—The Republic, 1-5. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by S. H. Warren, M.A., 
President of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. 
r6mo, $1.50. 

POLY BIUS.—The Achaean League. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. W. Capes, 
M.A. 16mo, $1.60. 

**He has studied the best authorities, ancient and 
modern, with the result that his notes are historically 
and topographically excellent.’’"—Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN'’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


ARRIAN.—Selections. Edited, for the use of 
Schools, by the Rev, John Bond, M.A., and Arthur 
S. Walpole, M.A. With Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises, 18mo, 4o cents. 


STORIES FROM AULUS GELLIUS.—Be- 
ing Selections and Adaptations from the “ Noctes 
Atticae.” Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and | 
Vocabulary, by the Rev, G. K. Nall, M.A, 18mo, 
40 cents, 

VIRGIL,.—AENEID.—Book 2. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by T. E. Page, M.A. 
18mo, 4o Cents. 


VIRGIL.—Aeneid ITV. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. 40 cents. 


VIRGIL.—Aeneiad VI. Edited, with Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by T. E. Page, M.A. | 
r8ma, cents, 

“We can heartily recommend. Any boy fit to read 
the Sixth Aeneid at all cannot fail to find the notes at 
ence helpful and inspiring even in solitary preparation, 
ed there are very few teachers who will not teach 
the better for using them in class.” 
Times. 


MACMILLAN CO., 


VIRGIL.—Aeneid IX. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by the Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. 
18mo, 40 cents. 

WELCH AND DUFFIELD.—Latin Acci- 
dence and Exercises. Arranged for Begin- 
ners by W. Welch, M.A. and C. J. Duffield, M.A. 
4° cents. 

XENOPSHON.—Anabasis. Selections from 
Book I, Chaps. 1-8. Arranged and adapted 
for the use of Beginners, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Exercises, by E. A. Wells, M.A. 18mo, 40 
cents. 


| XENOPHON.—Anabasis. Book II. Edited, 


for the use of Schools, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 18mo, 
40 Cents. 

** Great pains have evidently been bestowed in the 
compilation of this little volume, which provides a 
maximum of help for beginners in the style in which a 
good scholar can treat even the most elementary work. 
. . « tis positively a luxurious edition for beginners.” 
—Athenaeum. 

XENOPHON.—Selections from Book IV 
ef “The Anabasis.’’ Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, and Exercises for the use of 
Schools, by the Rev. Srone,M.A. go cents. 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


AND OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The JOURNAL is the organ of the Archaeological Institute of America and 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and covers all branches of 
Archaeology and Art History—Oriental, Classical, Early Christian, Mediaeval, 


and American. It is intended to supply a record of the important work done 


in the field of Archaeology, under the following categories : 1. Original Articles ; 


2. Correspondence ; 3. Reviews of Books; 4. Archaeological News, presenting 
a careful and ample record of discoveries and investigations in all parts of 
the world ; 5. Summaries of the principal archaeological periodicals. 

The JOURNAL is published quarterly, and forms a yearly volume of above 
500 pages royal 8vo, with plates and figures, at the subscription price of $5.00 
for America ; for countries of the Postal Union, 27 francs, 21 shillings or marks. 
Vol. I (1885), bound in cloth, containing over 489 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, 
will be sent post-paid on receipt of $4.00: Vol. II, containing 521 pages, 14 
plates and 46 figures, bound for $5.00, unbound for $4.50: Vol. III, containing 
53° pages, 32 plates and 20 figures; and Vol. IV, 550 pages, 20 plates and 19 
figures; bound for $5.50, unbound for $5.00. All literary communications 
should be addressed to A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr., Managing Editor, Princeton, 


New Jersey ; all business communications, to 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, MAss. 


The Americal Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY F. H. REVELL, 150 MADISON St., CHICAGO, ILL., 
AT $4 PER ANNUM. Rev. STEPHEN D. PEET, Epiror. 


Devoted to the antiquities of all lands, including Oriental and Biblical and Classical as well 
as American. It treats of Folk-Lore, Mythologies, Native Religions, Primitive Customs, 
Ancient Architecture and Art, Prehistoric Relics and Races, and many other topics. Sus- 
tained by the best scholars in the country. Full of curious and interesting material. Valuable 


to all classes, but especially to students of American Archaeology. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


I. American Journal of Mathematics. 
S. Newcoms, Editor, and T. Craic, Associate Editor. Quarterly. 4to, 
Volume XI in progress. $5 per volume. 
II. American Chemical Journal. 
I. REMSEN, Editor. Eight numbers a year. 8vo. Volume XI in progress. 
$4 per volume. 


III. American Journal of Philology. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Editor. Quarterly. 8vo. Volume X in progress, 
$3 per volume. 

IV. Studies from the Biological Laboratory. 

Including the Chesapeake Zodlogical Laboratory. H.N. MARTIN, Editor, 
and W. K. Brooks, Associate Editor. 8vo. Volume IV in progress. 
$5 per volume. 

V. Studies in Historical and Political Science. 

H. B. Apams, Editor. Monthly. 8vo. Volume VII ready. $3 per 

volume. 


VI. Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 
Containing reports of scientific and literary work in progress in Baltimore. 
4to. Vol. VIII in progress. $1 per year. 
VII, Annual Report. 
Presented by the President to the Board of Trustees, reviewing the opera- 
tions of the University during the past academic year. 
VIII. Annual Register. 


Giving the list of officers and students, and stating the regulations, etc., of 
the University. Published at the close of the academic year. 


In addition to the serials above named, copies may be obtained of the works 
mentioned below: 
ROWLAND’S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NORMAL SOLAR SPECTRUM. Second series, 
$18.00. 
THE TEACHING OF THE AposTLEs. Complete facsimile edition. Edited by 
J. Rendel Harris. 110 pp. 4to, 10 plates. $5.00. 
REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOTYPE OF A SYRIAC MS WITH THE ANTILEGOMENA 
EPIsTLes. Edited by I. H. Hall. $3. 
THE DEVELOPMENT AND PROPAGATION OF THE OYSTER IN MARYLAND. By 
W. K. Brooks. 193 pp. 4to. 13 platesand 3 maps. $5.00. 
ON THE MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF Heat, By H. A. Rowland. 127 pp. 
8vo. $1.50. 
NEw TESTAMENT AUTOGRAPHS. By J. Rendel Harris. 54 pp. 8vo. 4 plates. 
50 cents. 
SELECTED MORPHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS. Edited by W. K. Brooks. 370 pp. 
4to. 51 plates. $7.50. 
A full list of publications will be sent on application. 


Communications in respect to exchanges and remittances may be 
sent to the Johns Hopkins University (Publication Agency), Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD S.8.00. 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN, DIRECT, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


S. S. Rhein, 3,200 Tons. | S. S. Hermann, 3,200 Tons. 
S. S. Main, S. S. America, 3.200 
S. S. Donau, 3,200 S. S. Weser, 3,200 


Cabin Passage to Bremen, $60. Round Trip, $100. 


NEw YORK TO BREMEN, 


Via Southampton, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND EVERY SATURDAY. 


S. S. Ems, 7,000 Tons. | S. S. Elbe, 5,000 Tons. 
S. S. Eider, 7,000 S. S. Trave, 8,000. 
S. S. Fulda, 6,000“ S. S. Saale, 8,000“ 
S. S. Werra, 6,000 S. S. Aller, 8,000 


S. S. Lahn, 8,000 Tons. 


Cabin Passage to Bremen, Southampton, London or Havre, 
at $80, $100, $125, $150, $175 per Adult, according 
to location of Berth. 


ALLAN LINE. 


BALTIMORE TO LIVERPOOL, Via HAtirax. 


EACH ALTERNATE TUESDAY. 


Cabin to Liverpool, $65. To Halifax, $25. Round Trip Tickets 
at Reduced Rates. 


HALIFAX SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 


OcEAN VoyYAGE of 3% days, by first-class Trans-Atlantic Steamships, 
to the beautiful Summer Climate of Nova Scotia. 

This Excursion being in effect an abbreviated European Trip, is excep- 
tionally agreeable to those who desire a change from the usual round of 
American pleasure resorts, and have not the time for the more extended 
European Tour. 


For PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents, 


5 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


33-36. 


LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


to its weekly issue, an 


1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 

proved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering jts great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The F'oremost Living Writers. 
The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in tae f department of Literature, 


Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodica 


especially of Great Britain. 


Literature of Europe, an 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. ° 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to ):eep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself ¢r his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


‘“‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literatureand thought of our 
times. Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to al] the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“It isa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. To glance at its table of contents 
isin itself an inspiration. No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads Taz LivinG AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader. 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly, 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
self. Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”—7he Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it, 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New- York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in anage when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of Taz Livine AGg, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.'"—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. . It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’'— New-York 
Observer. 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”— Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York Tribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

** Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

**Continually increases in value.”— Zvery Evening, 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 

**Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
andcareful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long distinguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low.’'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
,~ age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 

oronto. 

** Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE LIVING AGE. Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the prodnctions of the foremost writers 
of the day. It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age, and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival,” 
— Montreal Gazette. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1889, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1888 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


{** Possessed of LITTELL’s Livine AG&, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
ecriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 

For $10.50, Tne Lirvine Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tas Livinc AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazihe, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 
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LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL,OF PHILOLOGY. 


Open to original communications in all departments of philology, classical, 
comparative, oriental, modern; condensed reports of current philological work ; 
summaries of chief articles in the leading philological journals of Europe; 
reviews by specialists; bibliographical lists. Four numbers constitute a vol- 
ume, one volume each year. Subscription price $3.00 a year, payable to the 
editor in advance. For single numbers ($1.00 each) address Messrs. Macmillafi 
& Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York, who have also charge of the interests of 
the Journal in England. 


2 The management of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY calls 
the attention of Librarians and others to the importance of securing com- 
plete sets of the Journal, which will soon enter on its tenth volume. Of 
this indispensable work of reference less than 40 complete sets ate in the - 
hands of the publisher. | Price for the nine volumes $27. Of single volumes 
($3). Volume IV c@pnot be furfished. Of single 2, 4, 10, 
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